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HE Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation held its summer ses- 
sion at Blowing Rock, N. C., 
a noted resort in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, on June 13 and 
14 \bout 200 members and guests 


iuttended. The convention was mark- 

by unusually interesting papers 
ind addresses on technical subjects 
ind two humanitarian phases of the 
industry. 

Marshall Dilling, superintendent 
of the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., 
the association. 





was clected president of 
Mr. Dilling was for- 
merly chairman of the Carders’ Sec- 
work 


tion. His interest in research 


makes it certain that the association 





will continue to progress along tech- 
nical lines. 


[L- O. D. Grimes, Milstead, Ga., was 
oe elected vice-president, while T. A. 
M- Sizemore, Greenville, S. C., and A. 
ils, B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C., were re- 


lected treasurer and re- 
spe ctively. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., Union, S. C., 
chairman of the Board 
of Governors. L. L. Brown of Clii- 
ton, S. C., succeeded Mr. Gibson as 
chairman of the Weavers’ Section. 

New members of the Board of 
Governors include: J. W. Jenkins, 
Rockingham, N. C.; S. L. MeCrack- 
en, Rockingham, N. C.; E. A. Franks, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; J. O. Corn, Col- 
umbia, S. C., and J. W. Hames, At- 


( secretary, 


was chosen 


lanta, Ga. 

lhe decided as it al- 
ways does every other year to hold 
ts fall meeting at Greenville, S. C., 
during the Southern Textile Expo- 


sition 


association 





Opening Session 
le two opening sessions of the 
lation, held on the morning and 





rect 


ling rnoon of June 13, were devoted 
eports and papers on _ technical 
cts. The members heard in the 


ng reports from the following 
in chairmen summarizing the 
sections of the associa- 
uring the last year; J. O. Corn, 
bia, S. C., Carders’ Division; 
Kk. Harris, Inman, S. C., Spin- 
Division; and W. H. Gibson, 
‘nion, S. C., Weavers’ Division. 
Gordon Cobb, Lancaster, S. C., 
ge il divisional chairman, told the 
association that the departmental 


ngs of 








esting Papers Presented 


mectings held at intervals during the might soon be created to make scien 

year were fruitful sources of info tific tests and render authoritative 
Sie caid that ¢ 2 7 ea i 

mation. e Sald that the association reports on probiems on Ip a 

had made little progress until the group meetings 

agreed to the divisional plan of me President Chapman had as_ the 





Retiring President. Southern Textile Association 


James A. Chapman, Jr.. 


ing to discuss problems on carding, keynote of his annual report the de 
spinning and weaving. The group. sirability of improving quality of 
meetings, presided over by able chair- products of textile mills. He said 
men, were bringing results in the that he hoped that the day would 
form of experiments and new infor- soon come when southern mills would 
mation. Mr. Cobb expressed the all produce quality products that 
hope that the Textile Foundation could be sold under identifying labels. 


No Decision on Elimination of Semi-Annual Meeting- 


Southern Textile Association Annual Meeting 


Marshall Dilling Elected President for Ensuing Year—Two-Day Session Held at Blowing Rock—Fall Meeting 
to Be Held at Greenville 


Inter- 


urged tl 


that mem- 
with the 
] 


respond 
I 


President Chapman 


' \ 1 
vers of the association work 


division chairmen and more 


generally to questionnaires sent out 


by the chairmen His address is 


printed elsewhere in this issue 


Four and Six-Roll Drafting 
| | Sheldon of F. P. Sheldon & 


Son, engineers, Providence, Rk. L., 


the morning session to an 


yrought 


interesting close by presenting a pa- 


per on “Four and Six Roll Drafting,” 


written by A. N. Sheldon of the same 
firm, who was unable to attend the 
meeting. Mr. Sheldon was assisted 


W. Cooper, who has been in 
the laboratory work 
firm has carried on in developing its 
Application for 
ent rights has been filed by the firm. 


by J. 


charge ot the 


new processes. pat- 


The paper on “Four and Six Roll 
Drafting,” illustrated with charts and 
numerous photographs, was given 


close attention. This address will be 


published in a later’ issue’ of 
TextTiteE Wor.p. 
At the conclusion of the paper, 


Mr. Sheldon and Mr. Cooper were 
invited to attend the next meeting 
of the Carders’ Section to present 
their subject in more detail and to 
take more time Gen- 
eral Chairman Cobb suggested that 
each mill rig up at least one set of 
machines and try out the Sheldon 
process, reporting if possible at the 
meeting of the Carders’ Division. 


for discussion. 


Afternoon Session 
\fter luncheon, Dr. J. M. Widner, 
Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, lowa, made an 
interesting talk on “Sizing” and G. 
W. Foster of Universal Winding Co., 
Providence, R. T., 
Warp and 


ing.” 


chief chemist for 


spoke on “Winding 
Filling Yarn Weav- 


These found 


for 
be 


will 
elsewhere in this issue. 


papers 


The association’s annual golf tour- 
nament was held in the afternoon fol- 
lowing the brief session. 

The annual dinner on Friday eve- 
ning was served to the members in 
groups at the Mayview Manor, head- 
quarters the 
all sessions were held. 


for association, where 
Saturday Session 

The concluding session of the con 

vention was held on the morning of 

June 14. The Right Reverend E. A. 


at 37 
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Penick bishop co-adjutor of the 
Episcopal church in North ¢ arolina, 
delivered an inspiring address on 
The Relation of the Church to In 
dustt Phe bishop said that the 
hur vas vitally interested in the 
humat ide of industry. He com 
mended the community work don by 
Southern mills and said it was a 
torce tot eood 

Luther H. Hodges of the Carolina 
Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, N 
C. spoke on “Labor Turnover,” a 


, ° 
cubiect which he has investigated ex- 


1 


tensively This is printed in another 


column 

S B. Rhea. of Greenville, S. ¢ 
chairman ot the association’s com 
mittee on the power department, read 
his report 

1. W. Hames, J. W. Jenkins and 
Alexander Brown, a committee ap- 
pointed to decide whether the asso 
‘iation should meet annually or con 
tinue to meet semi-annually, reportes] 
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that the problem was too big for 
three men to decide and recommend- 
ed that action on the matter be taken 
by the association as a whole. How- 
ever. nothing was done on the mat- 
went until the fall 
The feeling in the associa- 
tion appeared to be that 

! all that is 


carde rs, 


ter which over 
meeting 
an annual 
meeting 

that 


weavers 


was necessary 
spinners and 
in groups at intervals 
during the year. 


the 
meet 


now 


As a token of appreciation of his 
fine service and able leadership, the 
association presented a gold medal 
to its retiring president, James A. 
Chapman, Jr. Mr. Chapman is keen- 
ly interested in research work 
the he served as 
president the association made mark- 


and 


during year has 


ed progress along technical lines in 
investigation and reports on mill 
processes. 

Election of the new officers 


brought the convention to a close. 


Address of President 


By James 


there was born a man, 


I N 19771 
7/ 
Robert later became 


Owen, who 


the superintendent of a large cotton 
mill It was not until he was 18 
vears old that he heard of the won- 


derful new machine that was run by 
steam and into 
He had make 


on her hand spinning wheel and when 


spun cotton yarn. 


seen his mother yarn 


he heard that it could be made by 
machinery it appealed to him. For 
tunately he had saved some money 


SO he 


thre 


resigned his job and bought 


mule spinning frames and 


started in as a manufacturer 
\fter he had been running his own 


plant for about a year he saw an 


advertisement for an 
superintendent 
job He 


owner of 


experienced 
and applied the 
able to convince the 
mill, which em 
ployed 500 hands, that he able 
to run the job, so at the age of 19 
His 
broader than most of 
bought and installed all 


for 
Was 
this 


big 


Was 


he became superintendent. 
was 


iob 
somewhat 
ours, as he 


of the new machinery, hired all of 
the help, fixed the wages, bought the 
cotton, made it into yarn and then 
sold it. (We would call that a pretty 
good job for a man, much less a 
boy.) Strange to say he made good 


and the mill made money. 
This 
would 


young fellow what we 


call 


tendent He 


was, 


today, a modern 


superin 
refused to employ chil 
under 10 old, the 
a working day from 12 to 
10. He even organized day and night 
and 


dren vears cut 


hours of 


schools day The 


homes of his people were improved, 


nurseries. 


shower baths being put in and prizes 
offered the looking vards. 
At that time there was a tax on win 


for best 


dows, but he put in many, letting in 
plenty of fresh air and light. 

In those days varns were sold in 
five pound packages and like today 
they were hard to sell but instead of 
cutting prices and quality as others 
were doing, he 


improved quality. 


1. Chapman, Jr. 


Soon buyers were coming to him and 
his yarns were in demand. Then he 
began putting a label on each pack- 
which read, “This package was 
made under the supervision of Rob- 
Owen.” [ 


age 
ert I wonder how many of 
us are making yarns or cloth, on 
every package or piece of which we 
would be willing to put such a label ? 

what the Southern Textile 
\ssociation is striving to do, to help 
all of the mills make such a quality 
of yarn and cloth that all that will 
be needed to sell them is to label 
them, “Made in southern mills under 


This is 


the supervision of southern men.” 


Meetings During Year 
During the past year we have had 
two meetings of the association and 
four meetings of the different 
tions striving towards this end. 
The Weavers Section held two 
meetings, the first at Shelby, Ae 
on August 24 last vear. 


Scc- 


At this meet- 
ing slashing and slasher room prob- 
lems discussed, also different 
the w room. 


Starches and sizes seem to have had 


were 
problems in eave 
the foremost place in the minds of 
the weavers for the past vear. When 
Mi made report to the 
association in Augusta last fall, the 


Gibson his 


Whole time allowed for discussion 
was taken up discussing starches. 
So great was this interest that it 


was decided to hold another meeting 
of the lhis 
Spartanburg on May 16. 
the 


weavers. done in 
Practically 


devoted to 


was 


whole 


meeting was 


the discussion of starches and sizes. 


I will 


not enter into a report of this 
meeting as Mr. Gibson will tell us 
all about it in his report. I would 


like to make this statement, however: 
It is mighty hard for us cotton mill 
fellows, who have to manufacture 
goods to the same standards to un- 
derstand why starch manufacturers 
cannot manufacture 
same standards. 
The Carders Section held a very 


starches to the 


WORLD 


interesting meeting in Charlotte last 
December. Mr. Corn is to make a 
report of this meeting. 

On April 18 the Spinners Section 
held its meeting in the Proximity 
Mic. Covs ¥. BM..C. A. at 
boro. I wish to pause long 
that all missed 
that trip missed a good opportunity 
of seeing a wonderful plant. I want 
also to add that the Spinners Sec- 
tion will always be under obligations 
to Mr. Cone for his hospitality. 

While the Operating Executives of 


Greens- 
here 
who 


enough to say 


Georgia is not an organization of the 
Southern Textile Association, I 
would like to say that they had two 
meetings during the year discussing 
many different problems. 

\t all of these meetings very wide 
differences of opinions were shown, 
which only shows the crying need for 
the Textile Foundation. I know that 
it will be of interest to you to hear 
that the Board of Governors of the 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation has approved the idea and 
just 
we expect to go to the mills and ask 
them to support the Foundation. 


as soon as conditions are right 


Southern Manufacturing 
A few New England 
laughed at the idea of cotton goods 
being made in the South. 
South 
where 


years ago 
Today the 
is fast coming to the point 
it will laugh at the idea of 
goods being made anywhere 
in the South. We believe that 
cotton growing States is the 
place for the cotton mill and 
fast coming to the conclusion 
that if a cotton mill is to be success- 
ful, continually, it must be in one of 
the Southern States. A few years 
ago New England believed the same 
thing with the difference that New 
England was the place instead of the 
South, 
right or wrong? Is 


cotton 
except 
in the 
proper 
we are 


They were wrong; are we 
the South al- 
ways going to be, what she is fast 
getting to be, the cotton manufac- 
turing center of the world? She is, 
if we members of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association stay wide awake, are 
always ready to try new and im- 
proved ideas, always strive to keep 
our mills better and more modernly 
equipped, and put quality 
above quantity, quality above imme- 
diate gain. 


always 


If we always keep these 
thoughts foremost in our minds then 
some day instead of reading as we 
do, the report of the cotton cloth im- 
ported during April as over 12 mil- 
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lion square yards, valued at mor 
than two and three-quarters millio: 
of dollars, we will read imports 
cotton cloth as practically nothing 

Forget these ideals, stop trying 
improve ourselves and the men 
are working for us, let our plants 1 
down and become satisfied with 
machines and old methods, then 


stead of reading as we read son 


thing over 13 million square ya 
imported during one month we \v 
read many times that amount. 


Phillips Brooks said, “Sad is the d 
for any man when he becomes abs 
lutely satisfied with the life h¢ 
living, the thoughts that he is thir 
ing and the deeds that he is doi 
when there ceases to be forever be: 
ing at the door of his soul a desi 
to do something larger which he tee 
and knows he and 
tended Gentlemen, progre 
is our salvation. 


was meant 


to do.” 


County Association 

Before closing I wish to say th 
the men in the mills are going fi 
ward. Did you know that seve: 
counties in South Carolina have thx 
own local county associations ma 
up of second hands, overseers ai 
superintendents of the mills in th 
counties? I know of three such 
and every one of the 
mean business. I think this is a step 
in the right direction and predict that 
great good will come from. thes 
meetings if they are properly directed 

There is one suggestion I would 
like to make to vour new officers and 
that is to discontinue the semi-annual 
meeting of the Association. When 
we began meeting twice a year there 


sociations 


were no. sectional meetings being 
held and we needed the two meetings. 
Now with three or four of. thes 


meetings being held each year, as | 
see it, there is no need for the semi- 
annual meeting of the Association 
This is merely a suggestion but it 
your new do | 
would be glad to see them adopt it 


And now I want to thank you for 


officers see it as I 


the honor you have bestowed upon 
me in making me your president. | 
have tried to serve you and hav 


enjoyed doing 
able to do. 


the little I have been 
I especially wish to thank 
the officers and chairmen of the dif- 
ferent and committees for 
the good work they have done. In 
closing let me ask that every one of 
you give your officers for the coming 
year your hearty support, backed up 
by hard work. 


sections 


Report of Spinners’ Division 


By Carl R. 


: spite of very disagreeable 
Weather, approximately 100 oper- 
ating executives from different States 
gathered at the Proximity Y. M. C. 
\. in Greensboro, N. C., on April 
18, and entered freely into a series 
of discussions pertaining to spinning 
and yarn manufacturing in general. 

We did not cover many subjects at 
tHe meeting, which I trust is an 
encouraging indication that these 
meetings are bringing us more and 


more to a realization that thorough- 


Harris, 


Chairman 


ness is 


— 


the means by which ot 
greatest good will be accomplished 
You of course have read the detailed 
reports of the meeting so we will con- 
sider only a few of the most import 
ant subjects this morning: 


I. The question of the advantages 
and disadvantages of filling wind on 
warp yarn was first considered and 
used a goodly portion of our ‘ime. 

The consensus of opinion of those 


(Continued on page 47) 


for 


ipon 


hav 
been 


hank 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark 


Vernon E,. Carroll 


Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 


A Way to More Pay 
NE of the most encouraging features of 
the unfortunate labor situation that has 
been precipitated by the protracted tex- 

e depression has been the willing co-opera- 

m of considerable number of operatives with 
executives in the latter’s efforts to reduce costs 

a competitive basis, thus providing work 

r a certain amount of machinery and num- 
ber of operatives. Under existing ‘conditions 

putation and quality of product are relatively 
unimportant factors in determining the sala- 
jility of a product; selling prices being equal 
they will prove effective, but, with this excep- 
tion, the mill having the lowest manufactur- 
ing cost will get the business. By maintain- 
ing Or improving quality and by producing 
more goods at less net cost thousands of opera- 
tives have made it possible for dozens of mills 
to keep more machinery in operation and more 
peratives employed than could otherwise have 
heen the case. 

In the majority of instances this co-operation 
of operatives with executives has involved the 
oversight of an increased number of ma- 
chines, and this in nearly every instance has 
resulted in increased pay per operative and 
in less cost per hank, pound or cut. In other 
cases it has been brought about by a reorgani- 
zation of the operative force that would con- 
centrate skilled help upon skilled jobs and 
unskilled help upon those operations requiring 
least skill. The latter in some instances has 
been made possible by the elimination of labor 
union exactions, In some cases, however, labor 
union leaders have seen a new light and have 
actually co-operated to secure greater efficiency. 
Where co-operation has been the most hearty 
and effective it has carried the operatives and 
executives a long way toward that ideal in- 
dustrial status where labor and capital may be 
found co-operating unselfishly for the common 
good, 

Coincident with this movement there have 
been numerous and increasing instances of flat 
wage reductions that have been brought about 
usually by the ability of the manufacturer to 
secure more orders and offer more work pro- 
vided the operatives would co-operate in reduc- 
Ing costs. At no time since the depression 
started, however, has there been concerted 

tation or effort on the part of manufac- 

rs to reduce wages, and there will be no 
such movement in the textile industry unless 
the depression is much more protracted, and 
ss such a movement becomes general among 

r industries. Eventually, of course, in- 
trial wages as well as living costs must be 
ited, but it is just as well to bear in mind 
factors that will prevent this in the near 
ire: One is the relative scarcity of both 
ed and unskilled labor throughout the 
ntry with industry operating at normal 
ime; the other is the probability, if not cer- 
ty, that the existing depression is not a 
i movement, will be short-lived and will 
iollowed in the comparatively near future 
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by a swing to normal consumption and produc 
tion and an even keener competition for labor 
than existed last vear. Those manufacturers, 
therefore, who are encouraging their operatives 
to co-operate in reducing unit costs, and those 
operatives who are responding to this and are 
thus increasing their gross earnings are both 
following a correct economic urge and are not 
only rendering a general wage reduction un 
necessary, but are hastening the period of 
business recovery. 


K *K * 


May Cotton Consumption Report 


FIVHE May cotton consumption report may 
be accepted as reflecting the severity of the 


present depression in the domestic cot 
ton textile industry more accurately than any 
similar report since the downward trend started 
last December. It is common knowledge in 
the primary market that curtailment this month 
is more drastic than it was during May, and 
barring some unforeseen development it will be 
equally drastic during July; this forecasts a 
cotton consumption for the last four months 
of the current season but little larger than dur- 
ing the four dullest months that followed the 
collapse of the business boom of 1919-20. 

Some surprise has been expressed by operat 
ors identified with the cotton speculative market 
at the marked reduction in consumption shown 
by the May figures, but by the majority of 
manufacturers and merchants they are accepted 
as being much more nearly accurate than the 
consumption figures of the three or four 
months immediately preceding. For the latter 
period neither the consumption figures nor the 
reports of active spindleage have reflected as 
marked a decrease as authorities in close touch 
with manufacturing conditions were led to ex- 
pect by private reports and personal knowl- 
edge. The accuracy of the consumption report 
for any one month is open to grave question, 
but not for any period of three or four months 
or for a season, and the steady slump in con- 
sumption figures during the last three months 
demonstrates in a conclusive manner that mill 
production of yarns and cloths, as well as mill 
stocks of the same, are being curtailed more 
radically than at any time since the phenominal 
slump of 1919-20. 

In no other particular does the status of 
general business, and of the cotton yarn and 
cloth markets in particular, compare with those 
of that phenominally depressed period. ‘This 
being the case, and radical curtailment of pro 
duction being accompanied by a slump in yarn 
and cloth values that has carried them far 
below replacement cost and a normal parity 
with raw cotton values, it would seem ex 
tremely safe to predict that, barring an unseen 
slump in cotton values, the minimum prices 
for the vear will be touched during the next 
few weeks. Trade history is almost certain to 
repeat itself and buyers who delay in the hope 
of covering at the bottom of the market will 
find themselves scrambling for goods at rapidly 
advancing prices. 
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We Believe 


1) () R A in the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





The Cost of a Suit of Clothes 
os [is possible that further increases may 
bring about a renewal of the sort 

of boycott exemplified by the ovet 
all movement. This would mean losses to 
merchants who have stocks on hand, but 
it is believed the textile industry would 

ultimately be bettered by resumption Ol 

a lower price level which would stimulate 

retail sales and therefore create a demand 

for more production.” 

Thus simply does a special writer for a 
daily paper dispose of the depression in the 
textile industry. After calling attention to th: 
unemployment existing in the mill towns of 
New England, and quoting statistics showing 
increase of clothing prices over pre-war, he 
solves both problems in this efficient manner. 

Untortunately it 1s economics of this sort 
which contribute to the popular misundet 
standing of the reasons for high clothing 
prices. When Mr. Consumer is told by hts 
tailor or by a retail clothier that “this piece of 
cloth costs $10 per yard today,” and when he 
reads a signed article prescribing lower prices 
as a panacea for industrial depression—it 1s 
but natural that he should ascribe his troubles 
to profiteering in the textile industry. 

Wool goods manufacturers know the truth; 
wholesale clothiers know it of necessity ; re 
tailers, if they know it, are skillful in their 
methods of concealment; but the average con 
sumer is woefully misinformed. The problem 
today is to pass on this correct information. 

Here are the facts: A representative 
worsted priced at $1.60 in 1913 was offered 
at last season’s opening at $2.671%4, or $1.07% 


higher. On a suit of clothes, this means a 
difference of approximately $3.50. How, 
then, can the increase of $15 to $25, and 
more, in clothing prices as compared with 
pre-war levels, be explained ? 

The answer is—or should be—apparent. 
The differential is largely accounted for bv 
increased cost of retail distribution and high 
er labor costs in clothing manufacture. 

The first item has received considerable 
publicity: the second requires an equal 
amount. Concentrated principally in large 
cities, where rent and other living costs are 
at maximum, the cost of clothing production 
has steadily advanced—and at the present 
time shows little, if any, decline from the 
peak. More and more workmanship is being 
put into a suit of clothes, but no proportion- 
ate advance in shop efficiency has been devel 
oped to absorb this increase. Naturally, then, 
the consumer has to pay for it. 

But a far more important effect has been 
the adoption of the slogan: “Take it out of 
the fabric.” Faced during recent years with a 
declining price limit which the consumer will 
pay for a suit of clothes, and apparently un 
able to reduce his own production costs in 
proportion, the clothing manufacturer has 
tried to cut fabric costs to meet price ideas. 

Such an effort is as dangerous as it is 
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ur 
oolish. It is not uncommon nowadays to find ing by such a saving? And how about the based entirely upon the cost of the cloth co 
Cxpr workmanship wasted on inferior effect on the reputation of American cloths tained therein? Who is to tell him that y 
clot] nd the goods manufacturer is blamed, and American clothing? All the care in the latter is barely 25 per cent of the selli re 
he fact that he has tried to sell a world won't make a good suit out of poor fabric. price? Who is to explain that the cost 
quality fabric—but has often been forced to \nd yet this 25 or 50c differential means manufacturing clothing has increased m 
ut later with a substitute number at a a great deal to the textile manufacturer. It more than the cost of the cloth—and that Jare 
ywer price to keep his mill running. may mean the difference between unprofitall boycott will not force lower fabric prices 
\\ does this economy accomplish? If the and profitable operation; between curtailment will mean the use of still poorer fabrics, wit = 
in gets a fabric at 25¢ per yard and full-time employment for the workers. out an appreciable saving in clothing costs : 
ess, the difference on a suit is about 80c. If Who is to be responsible for a campaign It looks like a job for the textile ma - 
he cuts off 50c, he saves about $1.60. How of publicity to teach the consumer that the facturer himself. He might well utilize tac 
1 aa ; . : i _ “ 2 . - . . . . . . . 
uch impetus can he give to consumer buy price of a suit of clothes is not by any means publicity department in this direction. never 
nm Ne ’ . ~ ih oo ‘ : . he ; Lie 
lo Fight Cancellations N r B df d S | l * d t tificates and diplomas the vai 
: — ew e Or C 100 y¥a ua es medals donated for excellenc: orta 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° . a nt 
Hosiery Association to Bring Test certain studies were awarded. 
tse i ‘ ‘ 7 if : reac : ° ‘dal aw: . r » Nationz S te 
Cases Diplomas and Certificates Presented—Medals and Prizes ™&4@! awarded by the National aaa e 
\ new move against jobbers who hated —Lanen AsttenBemen at Baauet ciation of Cotton Manufacturers . 
; f ‘ e “a f e < ce ¢& Uxercises . nanul 
use a declining market as an excus« 7 en . < the day student making the 4 
. oe y ‘ - ‘ . ° : 4 ‘ in¢ ( 
for wholesale canceilations ot hosiery New Beprorp, Mass. Smith, president of the board of record in the general cotton ma 
orders has been started by the Na ( NE of the largest attendances in trustees, and a resumé of the season’s facturing course was bestowed 
tional Association of Hosiery and the history of the New Bed- work by Principal William Smith. James Kendrick Hurley of New Bb: 

t . . rr . : > - ’ ; ; - : : re to 
Underwear Manufacturers, accord- ford Textile School was on hand for President Smith, in opening the ford, honorable mention being m: til 
i : ro r ee e VN textile 
ing to John Nash McCullaugh, na- the 24th annual graduation exercises exercises, welcomed the guests in of Chester M. Woodward of Wo : 

; ; : ._£ 7 a ave 
tional secretary and industrial man socket, R. I. Charles F. Brough 
_ e r ¥ . gence 
ager lest cases of cancellations, in [Treasurer of the Wamsutta M ; | 
eat ee. ; . ‘ th ne ; . 2 a - | ; +} | 1 | ‘anno! 
volving Ie than $1,000 each, have and a trustee of the school, mad . 
l ' ; traine 
been prepared for hearing in the presentation. . 
Municipal Court, New York, and it The William E. Hatch medal, “A 
11 : . oa - (Ta 
is fully expected by association off nated by the alumni in memory ot 

£ é ‘ - t 1s ( 
cials that a ruling will be handed late principal of the school to t rh 
z Lhe 

do vn mn pelling robber s to hold to students making the best show Ing oat 
he 1 ict providing the met among the first year students, wa it 
char e, delivery dates, ete., have awarded to W. F. Quok, whose hom en 
a ied out according to speci address is Hong Kong. Trustee ie 
ficat by sellers The association Joseph H. Handford made the awar e 
- _ " oug 

has no intention of fighting cancella The Peter Slater medal, donated , 
tions due late delivery, faulty mer hy Victor O. B. Slater in memory sa 
chandise, or other legitimate reason his father, for the student holding is 

A declining market is not considered the best record in designing in the 
1 legitimate reason three year evening course, was won at 
Poor business and a declining mat by Maurice Margeson, a loom-fixer | 
ket during the past month have r: in the Bristol Mill of this city, hor au 
; . > oxen pUe 
ulted in an unwarranted number of orable mention being made of Thomas tet 
cancellations, complaints of which (G. Leonard, a second hand in the is 
lave reached the association office in Butler Mill. Clarence R. O'Brien ft 
numbers above the normal averace, made the presentation. ic 

Mr. McCullaugh states The attitude Abbow P. Smith, Presidem Board of William Smith, Principal, New Bedford Walter Francis Curry of New Bi ; 
of various jobbers who assume. that Trustees, New Bedford Textile School Textile School ford, a member of the day gradu , 
a declining price scale is a legitimate ; ‘ ; ; ; . , 7 : ating class in dyeing, chemistry and a 

; oe : : eld in the auditorium of the institu- behalf of the school and at the same ung cass . 5 Ne Gs S 
excuse to cancel orders given before | 1 1 raid finishing, was awarded the $100 prize 
; tion Friday night, June 13, when in time complimented the graduates. <a nro, 
the break in the market has driven % ; : a ae Bedford ffered annually by the Tea 
1ddition to the presentation of diplo ‘The resources of the New ecdtore ; - : : a Be 
the ciation to consider court ac : ; 2 ' Colorist for the best thesis prepare ; 
mas and certificates to 31 students of Textile School are being called upon — s ‘ ; 
tion inst such practices s , : -” declared w the students. Mr. Curry’'s sele 
: ; ‘ the day classes and 107 graduates of more and more each year, declare ; ce . i ; 
lobl who fe) uusiness on the . 1 } 1 . } és } gceanel : tion was Comparative Pests « 
: the evening courses, three medals and Mr. Smith, “and the institution 1s , a ; \ 
basis that a contract 1s something ; — ; | before Various Sizing Materials on 1 
: ; ' money prize ot S100 were awarded now Detter equipped than ever betlore io ee ” 4 
b rok an tha ower hosiery is : ; y ficial Silk Others presen 
lid 1 tor excellence im studies Lieut Gov. to eive manutacturers valuable in- 7 : 196i ve “TI 
rad il excuse t cance in . . . ’ } . ‘ame in tor commendation wert I 
' : \lvan T. Fuller of Massachusetts formation, and students a thorough * ; : . 5 inn 
nave Caused Sullcn oss to , 1 > \ ‘s Study of Various Mordants for Bast 
ind the Rev. William B. Geoghegan education. $a : 7 ce 
int turers to w nt stringe n : , . Dves,” by Everett G. Finnell; 
were the principal speakers, with in Awarding of Medals 4 . ee ; M . 
1 1 ie nation ecretary 1S ; . 4 sad ce es fe vestigation of Certain Dves i 
; : roductorv. remarks by \bbott P. ollowinge the presentation of cer- . ‘ , ae te = 
ote iS Savin Members of thi :, from Para-Phenetidine and its le 

ASSO ( ire el ed to all pr vatives,” by David P. E. Ing of H 

tect t treneth of the organ seaiiiaiaiaaiiaiale oe ‘ olulu. H. I.- “The Relative \ 
' rEXTILE CALENDAR a ee : Gy 
K : ve them and in this i . 2 . ae cia . ° of Certain Ferments Used in et 
qo a _Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, Annual Meeting, : Caaille” by Maher! 
WH ‘ » Sstay Chalfonte-—Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. ].. June 24, 1924 ing Cotton Goods, yy hovel 
‘ ¢ - ¢ ’ - r ~ > ° . taarh: > ° id 
i | ent thro the courts as t _ Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, Annual Meet- Pineault of Fairhaven; and 
Whether a jobber may break at will ing, and Joint Meeting with Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Production of a Merchantable 
: 7 eolina 1 ee _ \ lad — > Q? . ‘ ° 
( le in good taith \ a na, Blowing Rock, N. C., June o/-20, 1924 ticle from Commercially De 
le aia, an American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Luncheon ated Cats i Williat 
lie ‘ i eeemer eee teary and Semi-Annual Meeting, Waldorf Astoria, New York, July 15, 19024 ara ee . a 

( ’ Increased trom 1Q0,038 Wholesalers Associatio Dress Fabric Buvers, Mid-Year Meeting, Pruesdale. 

oze s of hosierv in January to Waldorf-Astoria, New July 15, 1924 es ; 

241,929 dozen pairs within the past Made-in-Carolina Exposition, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 20-27, 1924. Review of Year 

: National Knitted Outerwear Association, / al Convention, Philadelphia le reays os 
t] ; Aah eae sociation, Annual Convention, adelphia, Principal William Smith, 
Pa.. Sept. 24-26, 1924 it 4 
i s 1 evidence relating to sev National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Field Day, lining the work accomplished : 
eral cance ion on account. ot Providence, R. 1., Sept. 26, 1924 the past vear, said how muc! 
wer prices have been gathered — Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20-25, institution was indebted to se 
repared by the association's attor ae. <6 : — . . ~ . irms for the mation or lo 
: ee eis National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Fall Convention, Copley- nt By for the donati é 
nevs for review in the courts h Plaza Hotel, Boston, Nov. 12-13, 1924. machinery that has enable 
Contimuecd on page 131) school to equip the additions 
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jant and provide more facilities for 

udents in their work. “The 
jant ranks with the best in the world 
ing instruction in matters per- 
to the cotton industry,” de- 
Mr. Smith, who also made an 


re 
to the alumni to assist the 
re recent graduates. In address- 
gy graduates he said: “Don't 
the mill agents will come to 


u and ask you to run their plants. 
joing work as if it hurts you will 
ver Win promotion. Be thorough 
‘complish as much as possible.” 
“ut. Gov. Fuller stressed the im- 
tance of having experienced men 
‘ intelligence in charge of the tex- 
tile industry of New England and 
iid in part: “Competition in textile 
nanufacturing has pressed New Eng- 
in recent years and we 
re have had to complete against 
some rather heavy obstacles. If we 
re to maintain our supremacy as the 
center of the country, we 
have to do so by a superior intelli- 
gence and a superior product. We 
do this except we have 
men active in the industry. 
1e function of this school here 
train men and that is exactly what 
tis doing.” 

work of the students was on 
splay to the visitors after.the grad- 
tin affording an 
nity to see, just what is being 
complished by the school. Machines 
roughout the school 


ind cle se 


textile 


-annot as 
trained 
+} 
il 


t 1s 


The 


e exercises, op- 





rty 


were set up 
commercial work, in the same 
nner as in a cotton mill. An im- 


ssive array of the finished prod- 
‘ts was on exhibition, the design- 
ng department having a fine show- 
examples of color work, 

being shown with the 
and woven cloth. The weav- 
of cloth, from the simple work 
the first year students to the 
designs of the third year, 
illustrated, with the use 
shown some striking 


ng of 
cquards 


S etches 


tricate 
‘olors in 
istrations. 


Belamose Capitalization 
he Belamose Hartford, 
organized to manufacture arti- 
lk, has been incorporated with 
1 of $2,000,000, according to 
from that city. The forma- 
this company was announced 
ll and active plans have been 
le for the establishment of plant. 
t erstood that the plant has cost 


Corp., 


and is nearly ready for oper- 
lhe machinery equipment is 


have come from Holland. 


Bovs’ Industry Day 
Pa.—Three hundred boys 
in Boys’ Industry Day cere- 


nie it the Berkshire Knitting 
Vyomissing. A similar pro- 
is carried out here at the 


loseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 


Spinners’ Field Day 
itional Association of Wor- 
Woolen Spinners have set 
for their annual field day. 
will be held on Sept. 26, 
Providence, R. I. 


“4, near 
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An Inconclusive Cotton Report 





May Condition Figures of Little Significance But 1923 Average 
Affords More Definite Forecast Basis 


By John 


HE bureau report on the condi- 

tion of the cotton crop of 
May 25 does not in itself provide 
much information. The condition 
figure does little more than indicate 
how the season has progressed to that 
date as regards the weather; but at 
this early stage of the season there is 
so much weather still to come that it 
is dangerous to draw almost any con- 
clusions from the May report. 

But the occasion of the first report 
provides the department with the 
opportunity of publishing the final 
revised statistics of the crop of the 
previous year, and the figures now 
published are of considerable interest, 
not only because they enable us to 
wind up the history of last year’s crop, 
but also because they provide the only 
correct data upon which any calcula- 
tions with regard to the coming crop 
can be based. 


as 


Misleading Acreage Basis 

With regard the acreage, for 
example, the custom has become in- 
grained in the cotton trade of stating 
all estimates of prospective acreage in 
terms of a percentage on the figure 
of the previous year; and this year 
particularly has shown the danger of 
framing such estimates on the basis 
of a figure for the previous year 
which is not yet definitely known. 
Thus, most of the private estimates 
of acreage issued to date have appar- 
ently been based on the December esti- 
mate of acreage harvested last year, 
which was 37,420,000 acres. But that 
basis is misleading in two ways. In 
the first place the estimate of acreage 
harvested in 1923 has now been revis- 
ed down to 37,130,000, «quite a sub- 
stantial difference. In the 
place the acreage harvested last year 
is an entirely misleading basis for the 
estimation of the acreage planted this 
vear; and after all, the main object 
of the private reports is to prepare 
the market for the government’s esti 


to 


second 


*Author of “The World's Cotton Crops 





Table I 


A. Todd* 


mate which appears on July 2, and 
which is an estimate of the acreage 
“planted and in cultivation as of June 
25.’ It is worth while therefore to set 
out exactly what the figures of last 
year were, and to see what light they 


throw on the prospects of the coming 


season. The following table gives the 
details of the acreage planted and 


harvested for the last four years. 


The next question is whether, in 


(4071) 41 


factory progress of the crop as shown 
by the May condition report. The 
Journal of Commerce, tor example, 
has reduced its estimate of acreage 
increase to 2.6%; and no doubt if the 
continues unfavorable, we 
shall have still lower figures before 


weather 


the Government estimate comes out. 

There is of course nothing new to 
the prospects of 
abandonment or average yield during 


be said about 


the coming season, except that it must 


be kept in view that the government 


estimate of acreage as of June 25 
allows for abandonment which has 
taken place before that date. No 


figures of course are ever given for 
that abandonment; and all that can be 








Table I—HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COTTON ACREAGE, 1920-23 
Seasons 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 | 
tereage Planted 
Estimate, 25th June..... 35,504 34,852 
Revised, December ‘ i 
Final, June next year....... 37,043 34,016 
Acreage Harvested | 
| Estimate, December. . 36.383 31,427 33,742 37,420 
Final, June next year 35,878 30,509 33,0386 37,130 
Crop 
Final Ginnings Einstein 2k 13,440 7,954 9,762 10,128 
Yield per acre, lbs...... 178.4 124.5 141.5 130.6 | 
view of the definite information now said is that if the weather continues 


available with regard to the 1923 acre- 
age, it 1s possible to form any more 
reliable estimate of the f 
the acreage this year. 


prospects ot 


Reduced Acreage Estimate 


In an article on “The chances of 
the American Crop in 1924” which 
appeared in these columns on May 17 


that the largest 
possible acreage would be planted this 


the writer assumed 
year, and stated his opinion that we 
should probably be pretty safe in tak- 
ing the maximum acreage this year 
at which 
an increase of barely 5% 


would be 
on the esti- 
mated figure of last year, or 39,226,- 
In the fact that that 
figure has now been revised down to 
make a 
corresponding revision of half a mil- 


41,000,06¢ OO acres, 


ooo. view of 


38,709,000 it is necessary to 


lion acres from the estimate of the 
prospective acreage for 1924. The 
resulting figure, 40,500,000 acres, 
would mean an increase of about 


114% on last year’s final figure, which 
is in line with the majority of the pri 


ite reports so far issued \ further 
reduction of the probable increase 
vould be justified by the very unsatis 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CROP, 


cnything like as unfavorable till June 
25 as it has so far, the abandonment 
before that date may be heavy, and 
may materially reduce the above esti- 
mate of 40,500,000 acres, which must 
therefore be regarded as a very full 
figure. 

As already stated the May 25 report 
in itself gives us very little informa- 
tion. Even when the par values, or 
of supposed per cent 
yield, are known, there is no point in 


figures 100 
applying the condition figure to the 
par value to get the indicated yield 
per acre, because there is no acreage 


figure to which that expected yield 
can then be applied. But looking 
back over the record of previous 


years after we know the final acreage 
figures, it becomes very interesting to 
note (1) what the crop forecast 
would at this stage if 
these figures had _ been 
known; (2) how these early forecasts, 
thus revised, with the 
final outturn of and 
(3) how the estimated position today 


have been 


acreage 
is compare 


each season; 


Show ‘ng what the various “forecasts” of the crop would have been if the final figures of acreage had been used 


1990-21 
Acreage 
Condition 

| Par Values ; 

Yield per acre. 

so ea ree 
1921-22 

| Acreage 

Condition 

| Par Values 

| Yield per acre 

| sw ale c's 

1922--23 
Acreage 
Condition 

|} Par Values <a 
Yield per acre 
Crop 








e 

Condition 

Par Values 

Yield per acre 

Crop state 

1924-25 

Acreage ..... 

Condition 

ot err 

Yield per acre 

J ae 
Figures 


in italics are estimates 


instead of the provisional estimates. 


May 25 Tune Tuly Aug 
Planted 37,048 ¢ 
62.4 70.7 74.1 67 
25 219 226 255 
140 nn 168 172 
10,900 11,950 13,000 123.300 
31.678 
66.0 6o 64.7 19 
223.8 220 .0 298.7 277 
146.0 2.2 148.0 127 
9,700 10,100 9 S00 8.400 
24.016 
69.6 71.2 70.8 57 
221.5 213.3 224.4 254 
154 151.9 157.2 145 
10,950 10,800 11.200 10.350 
38,709 oa 
71.0 69.9 67.2 m4. 
208.0 204.2 214.3 249 .5 
148.0 142.6 143.9 134 
11,950 11,500 11.600 10,900 
Planted 
50 500 
65.6 
"2.0 
136 
11,500 


compares with the same stage a year 
1920-1923 
Sept. 2 December Final 
Harvested 9,878 
5 69.1 ce és Sateen 
275 ‘ adie aes 
163 171 178.4 
12.600 12,800 13,440 
30,509 
42.2 
6 279.6 
0 118.0 27.0 124.5 
7.800 8,100 7,954 
i : 33,036 
9 BO aceawe ©  MG@idaae 
5 278.4 
2 139.2 141.6 141.5 
9.900 9.750 9,762 
gene gn 37,130 
1 $9.5 
» 278.1 ‘% ; 
8 137.7 128.8 130.6 
11,100 9.900 10,128 








Forecasting Rendered Difficult 
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from this with regard to the final 
outturn Ol the crop which neve! 
agres vith the May indication \ll 
that it does prove is that unless the 
crop does much better from now 
onwards than it has done so tar, o1 
than it did last year, the final outturt 
will be extremely unsatisfactory If 
1924 should follow the example of 
the preceding three bad years, when 
the final outturn was far below the 
May figure, this year’s crop will be 


nothing short of a disaster; but there 
is always the possibility that it might 


follow the example of 1920 when the 


indications at this stage of the season 
were very bad indeed, but the final 
outturn ot the crop Was 2,500,000 


bales better than the 


Repetition of 1920 Unlikely 


May figure 


But with regard the 


to 1920 crop 
three points may be noted: (1) the 
condition figures in I9g20 made a 
wonderful recovery from May _ to 
July, but fell off again to September 
5 I ( 11 cate CTOpP Was ONIN 
12,123,000 bale but ter that date 
OW ) nusuall i 1 ne We he 
«) « CTO ce 
r2 OO ) e oente ver torecast 
) the final hgeure ) 40: 13; 
440,000 bales. (2) The acreage planted 
(pu Val ( iti | t 
r x + OO ce 35 
504,000 4 37,043.00 (ay-4 
Ve er< \ . Pp cT1¢ lly no 
t ( \tlan state 
W cere ) S 
top cr Now vs ti boll-weevil 
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hes se oa to bring Program of N. C. and 8S. C. Meeting 


Details of Joint Convention to Be Held at Blowing Rock 


June 27 


-28 


HE final the Eighteenth Annual Convention of 


T program of 
( otton 


Manutae 


turers 


the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, in joint session with the 
\ssociation of South Carolina, to be held at Mayview 


Manor Hotel, Blowing Rock, N. ( June 27-28, has been announced as 
follows 

Friday Morning June 27, 10:00 A. M. 
Joint Session; Bernard M. Cone, President, Cotton Manufacturers 


tion of North Carolina, presiding 
Welcome by the Chairman 
Response by Robt. E. L1 

of South Carolina 
\ddres {3 
\ddress —W hitting 


Sirrine, 


Niall 
Williams, 


Architect 


Lecturer 


and Engineer, Greenville, S. C 


and Author, Cleveland, Ohio 


\ss cla- 


gon, Representing Cotton Manufacturers Association 


\ppointment of Committees for each Association: 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina 
Committee on Resolutions: Arthur M. Dixon, Chairman; C. E. Hutch- 
ison, W. L. Long. 
Committee on Nominations: Arthur J. Draper, Chairman; Thos. H. 
Webb. W. D Briggs. 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina 
Committe n Resolutions: (To be appointed) 
. 


Committee on 
W. Smith, H. B 


A ddress—Hon 


MIN ATIONS \ M. 
Jennings. 


Ex U 


Montgomery, Chairman; 


Christie Benet, S. Senator, Columbia, S. C 
Friday Afternoon 


Hill, Golf 


Grolt 
N. ¢ 


Trout Fishing at 


Pournament—C,. G. Chairman, Committee, 


Be one Park 


Friday Evening, 8:00 P. M. 
Banquet 
Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, Greenville, S. ¢ 
Music: Male Quartet of Gastonia 
\ddress—T. A. 


Session 


and Flat Rock, N. ¢ presiding 


Daly, Humorist 


Philadelphia 


Saturday, June 28, 9:30 A. M. 

Cotton Manufacturers 
Carolina meeting in Annex Dining Room 

\ddress U. B. Blalock, 
ciation, Raleigh, N. ( 

\ddress of the 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer 

Geo. W. Forrestef 


Session: Association of 


Executive Business 


President 
Report on Traffic Department, by 
Report of Standing Committees 
Report of Special Committees 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 

Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 
Unfinished Business 


A. M. 


Manufacturers 


Saturday, June 28, 9:00 


executive Business Session: Cotton \ssociation of 


Carolina meeting in Hotel Ball Room 


\ddress bv D1 Henry Nelson Snyder, President, Wotford College. 
burg, S. C 

Report of President 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer 


Report on Traffic Department 


port of Standing Committees 


Rey 


ort of Spec 


ommittee on 
Nominating ( 


Business 


Rey ‘ial Committees 


Report ot ¢ Resolutions 


ommittee and Election of Officers 


Afternoon, 2:00 P. M. 


or 


Saturday 
Linville, 
Tramp to Glen 


O1 
Trout Fishing at Boone 
Program for Ladies 
riday Morning, June 27th, 11:00 A. M sridge Party 


Matines at 
M. 


Saturday Morning, June 28th 


\fternoon 
riday Evening, 8 


| 
Friday Mayview Park Theatre—3:00 P. M 
F 


00: P: Banquet 


Trip to Rock; Tramp and Sight Seeing 


| ) 


\ugustus 


Winston-Salem, 


North 


North Carolina Cotton Growers Co-Operative Asso- 


South 


Spartan- 


ark 
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Cotton Price Not to B!ame 
Retailer Causes Depression 
B. B. Gossett 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—High 
raw cotton has little to do 
stagnation in the cotton g00 
ket, according to B. B. G 
this The chief caus« 
slow movement of 


avs 


city. 
cotton ¢g 
the 


j attitude 
retailer in demanding prices 
all proportion to the original 
the articles. Mr. Gossett is 
of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
this city, president of the R 


Gossett says, 1S 


mills at Anderson, S. C., 
identified with other mills 
Carolina. He is also presi 
the Southern Yarn Spinner 
ciation. He made _ the 


statement : 

“In the Literary Digest | 
appears an article under the 
‘Hard Times in the Cotto 
This article is predicated alt 
together on the assumption 
due to tl! 
cotton. Nothing « 
from the facts. 1 
perfectly 
who has been a clos 


present distress 1s 
price of 
further 
reasons 


are manl 


anvone 


of the situation. 

“First and primary reaso1 
attitude of the retailer in den Q 
prices out of all proportion 
original cost of the articles, 


cost of conversion, distril 


profits and all taken into consider 


ing’ 


tion. The ultimate consumer « 
pays the prohibitive price or els 
goes without. The differenc 
tween the mill cost and consumer 
entirely too great and seems t 


In looking wy 


spreading. 
statistics the other day I w 
to find that print cl 
prices are identically the same as 
January, 1922, when cotton 
than 19c. a pound, as contrasted wit 
a price 
while retail prices in most instances 
are being maintained at the levels 
1919-1920. 

“As further evidence that 
price of cotton has but littl 
with the pres 
tion, it is only necessary to 
that the 
varns markets 


constantly 
some 
surprised 


was less 


today of about 30c. Mea 


the hn 
thing to do 


cotton 


goods Ali¢ 


are now bs 


stagnant although staple g 


varns are selling on a basis of 2 
cotton. 
that 


cotton at the mill, speaking 


It should also be emphas 


an advance of loc. a 


means an advance of only 
to %c. a vard on goods 2 


small advance, if properly 
reflected in the price of c 


or cotton garments over 
counter, would mean such 
that it would har 
' the consumer. 
“The trouble is that 
partment the 
and retailers elsewh 


alwavs take 


crease 


ticed by 
stores in 
many 
advantage 


advance in the price of 
mark up the price of cot ¢ 
unreasonably. The attitu 


retailer under such conditi 





24 


ame 


Savs 
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understanding. His present policy 1s 
not only near-sighted; it is stupid. 
\pparently he fails to realize that 
yy disposing of his goods at fair 
prices the resultant increase in vol- 
ume would ultimately net him a 
larger profit than is possible as long 
as he tries to maintain war time 
prices. 
Advises Curtailment 


Likewise, the failure of the man- 
ufacturer to accommodate himself to 
existing conditions is a grave mis- 
take. An effort on his part to force 
90 to 100% production on a 60% 
market will, if persisted in, inevit- 
ibly lead to disaster. The only cure 
jor the present situation is for the 
manufacturer to cut his garment to 
fit the cloth, and this, of course, 
means curtailment of the most dras- 
tic kind. A reduction in output is 
the only possible panacea for the ills 
of the manufacturer and, happily, 
he is now beginning to realize this. 
as curtailment has become widespread 
gradually increasing. The 
result is that a vacuum is gradually 
heing created which some day will 
filled. When this occurs 
the retailer will find himself short of 
eoods and in the scramble prices at 
the mill are liable to be forced higher 
than is desirable in the 
healthy business. 

“It is claimed by many that the 
present hand to mouth buying policy 
is here to Stay. There foun 
dation for such statement. Such a 
policy can and will last only as long 
as the mills continue to over-produce, 
resulting in an accumulation § of 
stocks in first hands to which the 
jobber and retailer can turn at a 


and is 


have to be 


interest of 


is no 


moment’s notice to replenish their 
supplies. As soon as it becomes 
manifest that through curtailment 


these stocks are becoming exhausted 
and prices begin to rise, it is inevit- 
able that the trade will place orders 
ahead to cover their requirements in 
order to be sure of getting the 
voods.”’ 


Seek Textile Improvement 
New Beprorp, Mass.—!In an effort 
© improve the situation in the tex- 
tile industry, the manufacturers of 
hoth New Bedford and Fall River are 
planning to take some measures fol- 
lowing a meeting called by the board 


t 


of commerce of this city, at which 
representatives of the New Bedford 
nd Fall River mills were present. A 


1 


plan for National 
otton and cotton goods is to be put 


before the Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 


advertising of 


ociation of New Bedford at a special 
This 
lan, which has been discussed in de- 
il by the mill officials of Fall River, 


_ 


| by those present at the joint meet- 


eeting called for the occasion. 


ng will be made public at that time. 
(heodore Price, of New York City, 
E. Broughton, treasurer of the 
Vamsutta Mills, and George D. Flynn, 
Fall River, Ancona 
lill, were among the speakers at the 
ession held in this city. 


treasurer of 
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Lawrence, Mass.—The announcement this week of William 
M. Wood, president of the American Woolen Co., that he 
and his associates do not believe the present the proper time 
to consider a wage reduction, was received with satisfaction by 
the thousands of the company’s employees in this section. The 
statement, issued after a directors’ meeting at Shawsheen Vil- 


lage, was as follows: 


“The outlook for business must steadily improve as the 
political situation for a business administration advances. Of 


course there is a letting down in the textile industry in con- 
junction with the general business hesitation, but I and my 
associates do not think this the proper time to consider a 
reduction in wages. 

“The demand for goods is here, in this country, although 


it may be delayed in reaching the mills. 


The country’s con- 


sumption must be tremendous and the result must show in 
renewed orders to the mills in due time. 

“No true American at this time would wish to see any re- 
duction of the general purchasing and consumption power of 


the country.” 





The Textile Future of Texas 





J. Perry Burrus Outlines Advantages which that State Enjoys 
as Aids to Industrial Development 


PEAKING before’ the annual 

meeting of the Secretaries of the 
Chambers of Commerce of 
held recently at Mineral Wells, Tex., 
J. Perry Burrus, president of the 
Dallas Textile Mills Co., outlined the 
future of the textile industry in that 
State as follows: 

In the last 
and expansion of the textile indus- 
try in Texas depends primarily on 
two things: 

First and fundamentally, the eco- 


re Xas, 


analysis, the success 


nomic advantages which this State 
enjoys over other competing sec- 
tions. 


Second, realization of the people 
of the State of the value and benefit 
of the industry, and 
among the people in fostering and 
promoting its advantages. 


cooperati yn 













about 4c. 


7 


in prices. 
Wool Markets: 


still inactive. 


promoting mill buying. 
Knit Goods Markets: 











Silk Markets: 


volume. 
production in July. 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 

Cotton Markets: Business quiet and featureless in all 
divisions of the cotton goods market; finished goods of all 
kinds especially dull; active print cloth constructions ease off 
Yarn prices decline further in a stagnant market. 
Mill buying of cotton at low ebb and no important change 


Hearings by a commission with view to | 
settle the garment labor controversy in New York hold out 

hopes that a strike can be avoided. 
Men’s wear sellers are pressing preparations for 
spring opening while advocating delay. 
show 5% decline from year ago. 
ing in yarns and prices are out of line with wool costs. 
conditions in new wool are having little or no influence in 


Most classes of hosiery continue de- 
pressed, and raw silk decline is forcing reductions in silk and 
silk and fibre goods; fair business done on children’s fancy top 
goods for spring; slight improvement reported in heavy-weight | 
underwear, though actual business continues very small; only | 
fill-in buying of light-weights; spot demands for a few classes | 
of knitted outerwear continues better. 
Piece goods market somewhat less active. 

Rally in raw silk develops which cheers trade. 
ing in finished goods gives promise of developing in good 
Mills in a number of instances planning on increasing 


| hope to sketch briefly some of the 
major 
for the 
ture of 
one suggestion as to how your influen 


advantages which Texas has 
development of the manutac 
cotton goods, as well as add 
tial personnel may foster and promot: 


the sound growth of this great in 
dustrial 
Cotton at Door of Texas 

The world Texas as its 
one big hope in filling the present 
and enough 
cotton to supply a normal world con- 
sumption. The landed this 
State is 168,000,000 acres. Last year 
14,000,000 acres, or 9%, was planted 
in cotton and about 41% million bales, 
or 43% of the American 
this 
with seed brought about $700,000,000. 
double its cotton 


activity. 
looks to 
cotton 


vacuum raising 


area of 


cre »p, 
This 


Was 


raised on acreage. crop 


Texas can acre- 





Piece goods, however, are 
Spring prices may 


Sustained interest still lack- 
Easier 


Forward buy- | 
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ige as prices and conditions justify. 
his the Southeast cannot do, aside 


from the fact that Texas can grow 
cotton more cheaply than it can be 
done east of the Mississippi. This 
year it is estimated that State 
will another million 
making 


this 
have acres in 
cotton, 
West Texas has 27,000,000 acres of 
non-cultivated lands which are till- 
able and unquestionably the possibili- 


t 
ties of 


15,000,000 acres. 


water conservation in that 


territory give it 
tiality as a cotton 
added to the fact 
is absent. 

Save Freight on Raw Cotton 
40 it is obvious that the 
producing area of the 


a tremendous poten- 
growing section, 


that weevil damage 


changes 
in the cotton 
South remark- 
in being able to build 
where the 


have given Texas a 
able advantage 
textile mills 


cotton 1S 


erown and save the freight charges 


on the raw product. It costs 114 cents 
from 


mills, 


per pound to land raw 
Dallas to the 


cotton 
Massachusetts 
and 1 cents per pound to place the 


product at the door of a South Caro- 


lina mill. The cost of shipping this 


cotton to the East represents a saving 


of $25,000 for a Texas mill of 10,000 


spindles, using 4,000 bales annually, 
€ 


or 2149 on a 


million dollar in 


vestment. So the importance of hav- 
ing a mill in the cotton field is an im- 


portant consideration. 


Cost of Distribution Less 
The Texas manufacturer also has 
an advantage in cheaper freight rates 
to points of 
cotton 


distribution of 
We need hardly ex- 
pect any marked reduction in freight 
rates schedules but we 


western 


goods. 


may 
ably expect a larger western distri- 


reason- 


bution as the center of population of 
this country swings more and more to 
the middle West and Southwest. A 
mill in Texas could of course ship 
goods more cheaply to western points 


than could one located in the Caro- 
linas or New England. The oppor- 
tunity of selling goods in Mexico, 


South 
increased 


Central and 
as the 


America, as well 
population of our 
own State, should likewise not be for- 
gotten. It over 2 cents per 
pound to land finished cotton goods 
trom a 


costs 


Massachusetts mill in Kansas 
Citv and 1%c. from a South Carolina 
mill to the same place. 


Lower Manufacturing Costs 
Happily this State is not suffering 
from bad labor laws, high livine costs 
of the emploves, high rents, lone dis- 
tance from the raw product, and high 
freight such as is the case in 
New England. It is only 
of time until the 
tory, as 


Southeast, 


rates 
a question 
mills of that terri- 
from the 
manufacture the 
coarser fabrics will be forced to move 


perhaps 
which 


many 


their plants to some location nearer 
the cotton producing area. It should 
that during the past 
year there has been an approximate 
20% freight reduction on looms, and 
one of the leading manufacturers of 


be mentioned 


textile machinery has made arrange- 
ments which make it possible for him 
to ship his equipment by water with- 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Confer on Universal Cotton extent and length of time during Textile Exhibitors Re-Elect Of- D. D. Towers, formerly — superi: 
Standards which the present apparent depression ficers and Directors tendent of the Mount Vernon-Woo 
\ cron. D. { To promot iM ans cotton manutacturing industry Ranmabt. Mass. The old board of berry Co., Baltimore, Maryland, an 
optior f universal standards ©! this country has existed? directors and officers was re-elected recently associated with the servic 
ia vnhtein testvaniiindl tes the (2) 'o what extent have the mills by the Textile Exhibitors Association “epartment of Saco-Lowell Shop 
fective Aug. 1, representatives “1? which you are personally asso- ot the jolie ineaual meeting, held Boston, will be manager of the plan 
\merican industry were in ciated been affected by increased ane ee lei en a ar and will take with him a corps 0: 
conference t] Is week with committees Escada aa cotton cloths since the Penk tea iniieiaee: Mout sad skilled assistants and operatives fron 
from the English and German asso wechet ans ae those present voted unanimously to New Bedford. Charles T. Main « 
tions (3) To what extent within your hold the next textile exhibition in Boston is the engineer in charge 
Key sets will be prepared that are knowledge has the domestic industry Mav 10926. : construction and contract for the 
an approximation of perfection in generally been affected by such = The meeting was called originally building has already been let. 
their fidelity to the original set of uni- Cfeases im importations of cotton | dine to the by-laws for Monday, re 
versal standards at Washington. One Cloths? gh June 9, and was adjourned by pre- Plans for Committee D-15 
key ace. 38. 0 be placed in the hands : rs arrangement to allow the members to Meeting 
of each European exchange which Navy \sks Bids on Nainsook enjoy the annual outing in conjunc- Indications point to a large attend fae 
maintains an arbitration board, and and Drill tion with the formal meeting. Twen- ance at the meeting of Committee Leit 
one set each is to be placed in the Wasutneton, D. C. Bids will be ty-six representatives of member D-13 of the American Society for m=, © 
exchanges at cach of the ten desig- opened July 1 by the Bureau of Sup- firms, together with twelve guests Testing Materials, to be held at Chal Standir 
nated spot markets in the United plies & Accounts to furnish the Navy were present, the majority gathering fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N bell 
Enety; the Sew vines cotton eX-— with 1,365,000 yds. of bleached nain- at the Boston office of Secretary- J., next Tuesday, June 24, at 9.30 Durgin 
change, and in the hands ol the prin- sook, delivery on 300,000 yds. of Treasurer Chester I. Campbell and m. In addition to consideration 0! Lowe, 
Se arbitration committees on re which is desired within six weeks. then motoring out to Wrentham. the annual report, which is to b } re 
nited States Conc set Wi « 


Bids will be opened on the same date President Edgar F. Hathaway presid- 


ee -_ ou the to supply 1,050,000 yds. of 29-in. ed at the annual meeting, and, fol- 
Bank of England and another kept in pjeached drill 


submitted to the parent society later 


in the day, there will be a discussion 
250,000 yds. of 32-in. lowing the report of Treasurer Camp- 


of the expansion of the committee's 

reserve at W\ ashington. bleached drill, and 59,000 yds. of un- bell, which showed the organization activities into the wool goods and knit 

Repr : Cmtative oF 7 ne Comuuilices bleached cotton 29-in. drill. to be in excellent financial condition, goods fields. Committees, previously 

ot the Iuropean exchanges ens ae ed * * x he reviewed the work of the directors appointed, have been actively en 
in preparing the key sets are W. L. : 


P ° "y luring the last fiscal vear. In intro- «aced in investigati -se matters 

Millisan and H. N. Brinson. repre Dept of Agriculture to Extend ce ee see na vaged in Investigating these matter 

wigan a | : I ta Micaiite ducing discussion of time and place Incidentally, it has been suggested 
senting the Liverpool Cotton Associa otto . ‘e : 


: . : a eat of the next exhibition Secretary that Committee D-13 take up the de 
On \ Hleaps and fol sol ASH INGTON, ; : 1e yart- ise ss x . 
ee nd aad: Ti. Reeaeon, ‘08 re . ae Campbell reported that, at a meeting velopment of standards in the narrow 
he whester ( te ssociation ment I gricuiture is planning to ¢ y : : , ° : . . ‘ 

¢ \lanchester otton Association; ( | t of the directors just held, it was fabrics industry, and this will prob- 


id Edmi reve duard xtend its cotton market news service, 
and Edmund Breyer and Eduard Mul- exten rte _ 5 Service, unanimously recommended that the ably 


‘presenting the Bremer Cotton throughout the cotton belt. Branch 
Exchange, W. J. Clarke, an expert offices located at Charlotte, Atlanta, 
cotton classer, is assisting the Liver- Memphis, Dallas and New Orleans 


be brought up and discussed in- 
next exhibition be held in Mechanics formally at next week’s meeting. 
Building, Boston, in May 1926, in Officers will be elected by the com- 
conjunction with the convention of jittee for the ensuing year. 

the National Association of Cotton ** * 
Manufacturers; he reported that 
Mechanics Building could be engaged 


pool Committee. W. A. Stribling, of -have made arrangements with local 
\tlanta, and R. F. Irby, of Galveston, radio stations to broadcast market re 


. rh . » 
1 ° ° 4 » . ‘ 2c »S > e oO 
represent the \merican trade ports daily over the cotton districts. I rem h Pape stry I res¢ nt d t 





; ; 7 1: . 
aati , meine : heh ais ions fiemndicnste-* Philadelphia 
During he contere _ this week, Publication of these broad asts at in and that dates in that month could ° “I mee Gobeli . 
certain amendments to the standards terior points also will be arranged. be arranced agreeably to the officers A magnificent robelin — tapes 
; < < s an « . ia LAnracn ; > rica 
wert suggested ve th Liverpool Mail reports are issued every Monday, f the National Association The try, repres¢ nting the American 
oe ind these are being and give receipts at primary markets, formal vote in favor of this date for troops MarcHig pas Independence 
considered by the conferees prices, exports, market conditions and the next exhibition was unanimous. A Hall on their way to a for 
* x ine ontton datormnt feature ¢ . ‘ France and the World War, a phot: 
other cotton mtormation. \ feature formal vote of thanks was tendered ¢ : , a i 
. . Tantt . aie f Hn: ep: de Siw kettle ms . : . graph of which appeared rece 
Special Tariff Committee of of the service is the information on to the officers and directors for their T ; W ; nted to th 
; . cccihaay eal niall: enlear eend nin ‘ . ie EXTILE ORLD, was presented to thx 
Cotton Manufacturers cotton seed and cotton seed products. able management of the Association’s tty ; Philadel a eg 
* 7 4 “ ( 4 0 « « - 
Boston MASS lhe National aifairs, = . I 5 5 
— . . i we Presentation was made on behalf of 
Council of American Cotton Manu Associations Hold Annual Joint he following are the officers and the French Republic by Ambassador 
] ] » lomaet . . . ical e an C S ASSc | 
facturers has appointed a committee Ovwting directors re-elected: President, Edgar ] 
1 | 2 sy F. Hathawav: vic ide F 2 k Jules Jusserand and accepted D\ 
on statistics to study the tariff situa Rocky Pornt R | lhe second ; athaway; vice president, ran Ave: i neieiils 
{ 1) } . “loth s+} ea 1 »* cretar rer rer y » vo _— P 
ion 1 cotton cloths with Ward nnual joint outing of the Blackstone J. Hale: secretary treasurer, Chester The tapestry was executed from 
Phorat treasure? \{ hy . mac ' ¢ ai eB ! 91 » ‘ ein oa ‘ Ba « 3 < 
1] reasurer of the Merrimack Valley ( Mass.) Mills Association and campbell ; the ce < the fol- cartoon designed by M. Jaulnes an 
Mig Co Boston, as *hairmar th ee 7 owing constituting the board of ~“ rs : a ; : 
ee i ; ; tie = | the Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso . seat : was woven by order of the French 
President Robert \mory ot the ciation was held here on June 1 directors: Lewis E. racy, C. A : i ier 
; ; :* - AmK te oe . yey ares dled Government at the national ateliers 
National Association of Cotton Mamu ih: vin) athblatisa ak alec ook - Chase, F. H. Bishop, G. P. Erhard, ; : : : : 
WH an attendance OF about 350, 01 , ; oe . y of the Gobelins, famous since 1662 
facturers has appointed William S. which the Massachusetts association I M- Keeler, W. I. Stimson, S. F. ; : = : 
= 4 : ms ISSACHUSELTS associat roe ns for their beautiful productions 
Pepperell, assistant treasurer of the furnished about 200 The trir wa Rockwell and F. W. Howe. \ ; se : 
Grosvenor-Dale Co Providence. R sls Male alee ae ae ! a x *'’ * oven in = _ r ‘one ae a 
‘ . I t ’ ( | au mop 1 ] facn otate ‘ards = , > . - > 
| renrecsentative ee aes ad . fe : a Selli s Ave s f Ne : Ti ; word ot oodrow 1Ss0n: € 
epre itive on the com he party arrivine here about noon, Selling gents for \New IPE thave no selfish ends to serve: ¥ 
1 te nd nderstood that Stuart n t ival there . a. : ~ ° ” 
: | at Stu Soon after arrival there was a pro- Fabrice Mill shall fight for democracy.” It meas 
. Iman e tari gram ot sports which concluded with Boston. Mass Harding, Tilton & ures 23 bv 42 feet and was three 
( P t mericat 0 Baus) Mal Sasi ca! : ° . or . ‘ Bat 
“ ee ¢ ey in e big event of e day, a baseball Co. will be the selling agents of the vears in the making. depicting 
ers : tic \ wnt inkwnnn pete aeten ie ae -] ie Pe -_ ; . ; 
\ssoc \ oA etween nines representing each new cord tire fabric mill to be erect- mounted artillervmen marching p 
eprese : g the issociatio The Massachusetts men ed at Fort Worth. Texas. and to be Independence Hall, with Wood: 
- by ‘_r oth von by a score of 10 to o. It was equipped in part with machinery pre- Wilson shown standing on the b 
; neice \ rations =the second victory ie Blackstone viously operated at the Fairhaven cony. It will be turned over to t 
ee ee ee Se 2 Valley mill men and they again were Mills, New Bedford, Mass. Interests trustees of Fairmount Park. exh 
WW aque th \ ' riot ms  - ee eS +ae . : oie =. ‘ ame . ‘ i ; m 
Pe oe ormimaliy awarded a silver loving cup, given identified with Harding, Tilton & Co. ited several years in Memorial H 
yropow by the tariff comn sion amaalia ty Neadneint a Th ~ eee : . : : 
i = e ta co ; mnually by Frederick 1 sabcock, will have financial control of the plant and then placed permanently in 
t ( S Vol kT >» ¢ Ros > ¢ ~ ° all wat Si de > . 4 , ° ° e " 
\ oes yo knowleds Bostor \t § o'clock a genuine which is to be known as the Worth specially designed hall of the new = 
y Indicate te h od s] ‘lambal a, ; 1 . - ¢ ’ ; ; . 
ee: STE ek e Island clambake was served. Mill and has a capital of $1,122,000. Art Museum of Philadelphia. 
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A BUMPER SPRING CROP: Lowell 
Textile School Degree Men of 1924. Seated, 
Leit to Right) C. E. Bachelder, L. E. Wil- 
xx, E. D. Fowle, W. H. Villa, H. M. Brig- 
am, F. K. Hall, A. V. Datar and J. Miller. 
Standing (Left to Right) E. T. Dunnican, R. 
RBabigan, B. L. Hathorne, P. S. Johnson, E. B. 
Bell, D. S. Clement, E. V. Steele, Wen Pei 
Chen, J. R. Donavan, L. H. Bailey, W. E. 
jurgin, A. I. Anderson, G. K. Lewis, P. R. 
Lowe, R. B. Farwell, L. H. Chapman, S. F. 
Toupin, J. M. Booth, M. A. Feldstein and 
J. McCann. 











TEXTILE FIRE FIGHTERS: A Permanent Fire Company 
of 100 Men, with 3 Hook and Ladder Trucks, 11 Pairs of 
Horses, 15 Water Supply Wagons and One Motor Fire Engine, 
Maintained by the Scheibler & Grohman Group of Textile Mills 
in Lodz, Poland. An Interesting Story on this Group, Written 
by Capt. G. L. Carden, Will Be Published in an Early Issue 
ot TEXTILE WORLD 
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Kadel & Herbert 

LEFT—A_ $50,000 
RUG: This Bird Rug 
Is the Latest Addi- 
tion to the Famous 








WEAVING A DAINTY FABRIC: Anchor 





Ballard Collection, Post Iron Works’ Chain Link Weaving Loom, 
Recently Presented to Producing a Fence Material. Machine is 21 ft. 
the Metropolitan > in. long and 10 ft. 6 in. high; it weaves a wire 
Museum of Art in fabric from 4 to 10 ft. in width, its production 
New York. being 1,500 to 2,000 lineal feet 
per 8 hour day. It is entirely 
automatic weaving a Heavy No 
6 Wire Into the Square Shaped Meshes Shown. Kadel & Herbert 
and Finishing the Top and Bottom Selvages 
with a Twist and Barbed Wire WHY CHEAP LABOR IS NOT CHEAP: This 


Photograph of a Hosiery Mill in Quatemala City 
Shows the Employment of One Operative per Ma- 
1ine, in Contrast to Practice in This Country. 


BELOW—WEAVING A GOBE 
LIN TAPESTRY at Schloss Pill- 
nitz, Germany. 













\OTHER CAUSE FOR OPTIMISM IN THE TEXTILE _IN- 





I ['RY: Graduating Day Class at New Bedford Textile School. Front 
t Left to Right) R. E. Chesebro, E. G. Finnell, R. — oe H 
. C. M. Woodward, T. H. Lee, J. Duflot, and H. . ustin te ial . ‘ 
: Row—W. F. Curry (Winner of $100 thesis prize), F. G. Lobley, von Gas, ae ae 
th, Jr., G. R. Trott, H. E. Hardy, Sze Ksen Kwan, Kwok Lun Law Ww a Se oe Pals ao 
L. Pressman. Third Row—J. K. Hurley (Cotton Mfrs. medal), I oe te : a Em rear Ex. 
Ing, J. Kolodziey, F. Hoffman, J. D. Rubin, P. Kagan and E. J saitien’ Maw Be > Held cm W Fl a 
Back—E. F. Dunn, W. P. Truesdale, J. Lowther, A. O. Silva position Now being field at em y 
) 
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10 
rv 
s er, president of the Her John O. McKean, president and super- company. During the war Mr. Eding- Percy Bastow has taken the p tio; nsti 
\ ( Mills th plants at intendent of the Foster Machine Co., ton served in Washington, D. C., as ex- as overseer ot dyeing for the M ma ie 
( een. N. and Westfield, Mass., Mrs. McKean and Ed- pert on woolen fabrics and was asso- Mills, Lebanon, N. H., succeeding hi- rel 
St ° . . - al - ‘ . > t | 
kee Falls. S. C.. has resigned and ward T. Fowler, treasurer of the same ciated with Charles Eiseman of the bald Ormiston who has resigned , ind 
( eeded C. M. W lford, company and Mrs. Fowler, will sail on Council of National Defence. count of ill health. \ 
ew York. H K.S. Tanner, June 25 for a European trip. ; , ‘ ver 
W. P. Toms of Knoxville has be- Edward J. Costello has been « oe 
( Ss trea re the mills | P. T A - Pa t Ne I 1 5 ; : 4 5 “ : ‘ iff 
M ; ; ! Armstrong of New London, come associated in the ownership and as overseer of the spinning dep nt gid 
A A . cl im pp¢ ll | ae elected Conn., has been elected treasurer and management of the Magnet Hosiery of the Hinsdale ( Mass.) Woole1 He tl 
resident 7 I (ral Ville Ss ) . car . inne : ° ven ° ° . * 2 ner 
presid the G ae ie" (. | ( general mill manager of the Corticelli \{jJJs5° Clinton, Tenn.. of which Gar- Inc., and began his duties on Ju ct 
Mig. Co. t succes th ate acob an [ : . | aes : 
i os , : - Silk Co., (Florence, Mass.) to fill the net Andrews is president and C. S. It 
: . - = . rceer of 
; * vacancy caused by the death of Samuel kincaid. treasurer. Peter L. Brodersen, overseer « 5 ui 
rien [. G. Dyson, president and W,. Lee. Charles A. Sheffield of North ing for the Warren Woolen ¢ 1 ty] 
re of the Hudson ( Mass.) Wor ampton has been named as vice-president, James ( Self has succeeded the late ford Springs, Conn., will take ff, 
Lo a Republican candidate for and will ‘be assistant manager of the Flor lacob Phinizy as a director of the Gran- months yacation to visit his form a 
representative to the general court from ence Mills. Homer C. Bliss, who has iteville Mig. Co., Gregg Dyeing Co., in Denmark ' 
th Middlesex district been secretary of the company, has Graniteville, 5 C., and Sibley Mfg. 7 
: , ; 5 ' : : wanes DP, : ig : io of 2 
Phinizy ha been elected presi ven made assistant treasurer, succeed Lo., Augusta, Ga | \\ Bullard ha ACCEPIEG 5 x 
he Gre Dyeing Co., Granite ing Mr. Armstrong. Harold D. Lee of Rina MicCaeubien t = ihr tion as overseer of dyeing { ; li 
» é iC a r€ las Ssuccecdet e kT} . . ‘ . 2 2 i 
>. | and a dire f the Au Northampton, son of the late treasurer, , te fo. ition acti. ok ile Thomas Kaye Woolen Mills, Spo 
c late acop 1Z aS a airecto oO Lh i“ - ) " ‘ £ , 
a as wosed. Tacob thas been made secretan i 1” ul c . ta Ge Oregon. Mr. Bullard was \ 
iia nterprise Mig. O., ugusta, ra. employed at the Portland (0 
rate Car Denis P. Carey, at present treasurer ae : 7 \Woolen Mills. . 
“oe : the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills \. Galstoff, formerly with the Com ; 
ceeds to the positions of vice-presi- ™€&T ial Trading Corp. Textiles, Toronto, Robert J. Toas has taken a po 
eiaas 4 dent and treasurer of F. A. Patrick & has severed his connection with that firm overseer of wet finishing in the et A 
' { Ce ul LA ames ) : . +t > Tar “ae . 1 V4) 
R. ( hile J. H. 1 Ta. Duluth, Minn., made vacant on @ 0d is now with the Toronto Carpet can Mills of the Hockanum Mills | sh 
r ‘ \ electe Se a . Fo » a | 
pre t ntit . March 27, through the death of Wil- Mfg. Co., Ltd. Rockville, Conn. He succeeds H Or 
( ) 1 COT i ( . 
] ] l d B. Cross He Iso became a direc den. 
— . = ate ne i ‘ ss a < < hie © . ° 
eral ma ¢ other directors arc William Caleb Loring was _ recently ; 
i ews FM Bad I , the company “a 3 : vi" 
: : LO ACK IN elected a director of the Ipswich ( Mass.) Daniel Niel is now overseer tt na 
7 nnie, a = . md RR. ¢ M Chas. J. Webb, of Chas. J. Webb & Mills, to succeed the late Arthur B. dyeing department in the Union Mills \] 
hos arrington is agai : 7 , : , rey " 
\ uC ‘ arrin n ‘gal Sons. Inc. Philadelphia, has been Silsbee. Inc., Hudson, N. Y. Mr. Niel was © 
ecre t sure 1 . . ; ‘ie 2 é 1 
elected to the board of directors of the ; : . formerly with the Union Mills in Cats 
Bb. W. Fleisher, president, S. B. & B. Sesqui-Centennial Association, of that Milton Katzenberg has severed his 4jiy1}) N.Y " 
W. Fleischer, Inc Philadelphia, was city which will formulat« plans and Connections with D. Nussbaum & Co., 
: ee ¢ . : : Irie ’ im tno > y ; cana ‘ aie ‘ sci ws 
ne of eight members of the Mercantile methods of procedure for the coming Union Course (Woodhaven, P. O.), N. K. Hemingway has taken a | v1 
lia] co ee oe : : 5 : 7 , ead Cae re — f ; nail . : coneal a 1 
Club, who have for fifty years held celebration in Philadelphia of the 150th Y., after being with the firm for 13 as overseer of the spinning with 
membership in this organization. They anniversary of our independence. years. Mr. Katzenberg is treasurer of Union Mills, Inc., Hudson, N. Y. M ve 
: ° ; 
vere honored on June 10 with a recep the Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers Hemingway was formerly with th va 
tion tendered bv their fellow members, Nathaniel F Aver. Boston. treasurer Association (Eastern District) and a Union Mills in Herkimer, Di. Xe he 
ind presented with silver loving cups of several New Enetand textile mills director of the National Knitted Outer- a +h 
’ ) : ; eae 548 “rec ouSsley 1S nOW Overseer OT spin- ne 
Max Stoehr, president of the Botany and Mrs. Aver, who were married in Wear Association. . : . . é ] th 
, ; ; ning at the Aragon (Ga.) Mills. H e 
Consolidated Mills, Inc., Passaic, N. J... Hopedale, Mass., on May 24, are passing was promoted to this position from that 1 
i Ps ee : f . * ar De aj * ¢ : rm vas romote oO Ss Ss oO om tha i] 
uled for Germany a few days ago their honeymoon on Mr. Aver’s yacht, Howard Ray Dailey of the cotton f od thon 
: : ae Se ¢ . *. : oO seco c é the 
Charles D. Davol has been elected to Queen Mab, and at the Harvard-Yale Y@™ oe nt of the ( oe Mills, 
the board ot direc tors ot the Granite boat races on the | hames, New Lon = . ge aa "El — y Edna EF. Barrv has accepted a position as an 
i}]s > . athry “1s a a. A, a . : : ee. 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., and also clerk don, Conn. this week, thev will keep ' at e be et , Ch om night overseer of the spinning depart- 
{ the Board. The election of a success- “open house” aboard the craft : El gE RE SESS ECRTOTIAR LAER ent in the Thermo Bills, Inc, Hel a 
or to Treasurer Charles M. Shove has or 2imifa. son, N. Y. Mr. Barry was fornie:! 35 
been delaved Joseph J Murphy, treasurer of the ; . : with the Valatie (N. Y.) Yarn Co.. I 
| Sp ' iieiteel Waste Mie Ca. Tew: 3. ¥ Walter Hancock, chemist in the Pal- 
eon ure has been elected presi ee : sel , can . : f : . Thee bs : 
1 " > mer Mil > Otis Co. e . : . 
dent of the Manchester Mig. Co, Macon, »@s purchased the Troy Sunday Budget, Ma a = cece — “se Andrew Greer is now overseer 0! 
wae wen SS = *s Mass., the labor: yo ss sabys : . . . € : oi1N 
Ga a weekly newspaper. He stated that the = ne OrOry 4 t Diss, Fabyan carding in the Georgia-Kincaid Mill N 
1} an ie salcai tine the ®& Co. has resigned to accept a simi- =< (.¢ ., 
G “ee ee gee weekly would be used in advocating the ; ; >, Griffin, Ga. 
: Se ‘ 1 Carona 4 : ; cece lar position in Boston. 
' 1 1 principles ot the Democratic party 
i i] nt comn ter handle the ’ . “Tr 
; : I | H ck : Leni f Wm. H. Snow has become overseer 
) not vy the egislature amae Ti. Tal > ‘2 too yman amrick, superintendent o ° . rc f 
aoe at Thomas H. Ball, Philadelphia, took a ; peri ¢ spinning for the Washington Mfg. ( 
‘ the Southern Expositi prominent part as one of the members the Musgrove and Alma Mills, Gaffney, osniiie iis 
] . ‘ “4 ‘ ta. 
n Ne York next January. of the Sons of the Revolution who as- 5. C., has been made superintendent of 
( r np sed r & M cembled at Collegeville, Pa., to celebrate the Limestone and Hamrick Mills in John Yerrick is now overseer I 
( \ j } . rr  s : . i 
Wisac chairn H 1. Saturday. Tune 14. Flag Davy They at- addition to the superintendency of the dyeing department in the | 
H e; B. E. Geer tended services held in an old church in two first mentioned mills. Stewart & Sons mill, Amst D 
\ a I M. Sawvye ( { the vicinity whose history dates back to w'. 
I egislatur | riated Revolitionary days Ralph W. Haskell, superintendent of 
OU, inane the ex the Haskell Silk Co., Westbrook, Me.., John Rawls is now second 
! \. | Car phe Il is now treasurer of has resigned that position. Mr. Haskell weave room No. 1 of the mill 
n | I ( the Wore the Calhoun Cotton Mills, Inc., and has been connected with the mill for 18 (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
. MI Tal Mill ¢ ere the Woodstock Cotton Mills, Anniston, vear a ; 
| W Now t ] ¢ n \la Hle succeeded Seymour Rosedale. \. M ( hisenhall has tak ia 
\ AC 1 = < — e ° ‘ 
1 = ( ee to W F. J. Kaufman has taken the position as second hand in night cardn \ 
. ; , ' , , , | ert has be } pon sec ° . > . . . ts! 
cai i ais } \. Perry has been appointed se is superintendent of Fownes Bros. & at the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mi 
a = Se ; etary « e Elm City Cotton Mills, Co. Amsterdam. N. Y. 
yy ders t DOS Manay n la Grange, Ga C} ie Hodge has been pri 
G. H. Atherhol nected with the ) . . a ae a \ ¢] 
Philadelnl Das k R. Ed oe : I N. Collier has succeeded J. C. the position of second hand 
I ere rederick R. Edington, recently elected : : : si 
eee Perey A. Lege tein ss . Seinen Ogletree as superintendent of the Monte- cloth room of the Alma Mills 
pheld the lfineg putatt t i director of the American Woolen ( % aie . . 
uma (Ga.) Knitting Mills, Inc. >. | 
| ladelphia trade 1 play f the cal to succeed George | Shepley, served 
mpionship lune I Mr P itt 140 1S fret ipprent cesnip </ vears ago Ryr \ Waenon is now superin T hr HH nphries is 1 vs 
th . fw yoda] ¢ h " me ( ] th } . - . ; . . 
. ed the qualifyi medal, set a ne wie n cam . ected with th tendent ot the Lullwater Mfg. Co., in twisting room No. 3, nis 
) rd t] . 1 wshinctor IIs : a «ae : ; ; 
( \ Co l ( « il \\ : | if 1 M i ] awa 1C¢ Ma Thomson, Ga. the WW innsb 0 (S ( ) 
t S1ive ( G H \t ¢ i serve 1 C tinuol sly 1 19° ve irs 
re of 158 also was more than He advanced trom wool sorter to super C. R. Roberts has succeeded H. T William Vaughn has been 
} +] 20 oat eecdl q : ‘ a ' . 1 
, ‘ He SCI wl CUGCTT ( worsted divis 1 1 Hallman Ss superintendent ot the second hand in spnn'ng 
he ge ill e worsted mills « he Bowen-Crews Ce Macon. Ga f 
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ho vad used the filling wind was 
F ry much in favor of it. In most 
nstal es an increase in production 
. reported, with increased breaking 
rreneth due to more uniform twist 
nd less strain upon the yarn. 
While those using the same bobbin 
vere not getting as much yarn to the 
ioff, in several instances a change 
bobbin had given a very decided 
ncrease. 5 
It was a noticeable feature that 
s ite a bit of variation exists in the 
avle of bobbin being adapted by the 
iferent mills for filling wind and I 
eel that this is a matter well worth 
ir ¢ nsideration. 
2, The next question was, does 
‘ling wind increase the cost of 
spooling ? 
While the opinion is that it does 
cost any more our information 
vas rather vague. I think it will be 
vel for the mills to consider this 
feature, for the cost of spooling and 
: varping is influenced by our convic- 
‘ions upon several matters of detail. 
‘or instance, in changing to filling 
vind the increase in spooler spindle 
th seeds vary from 30% to 100%, 
1 M \lso, the style of bobbin enters into 
i this in so much as to whether we get 
? less or more yarn on each doff. 
The saving in waste with filling 
posit vind ranged from 25% up. 
ith t Whether or not kinks in the yarn 
Y. Mr vere more frequent with filling wind 
ith t vas discussed, with the decision that 
they are not, provided the stroke on 
of sp the spinning frame is long enough. If 
lls. H the machinery is in good shape and 
‘om tha ijjusted as it should be, practically 


the only kinks which will be found 

ire made by the spooler hands. 
depart- 3. About how many loose ends 

- Hud ught you to have on a ball warper 
mies! 3500 yards long, 420 ends? 


ition as 


Co., It [his question could not be answer- 


with any satisfaction 
ecause there are so many things that 
into the consideration of a 
matter of this kind. If the spools, 
‘reels and creel sticks are not looked 
iiter and kept in first class shape so 
it the will run smoothly, 
even good yarn will break back quite 
Irequently. It is a good idea to Icok 
. ver these points periodically. 
4. \Vhat is the best band to use 
a spinning frame to keep down 
hand 1 : rm? 
ce Mi 


rans + 


to run and it keeps us on the 
ump to compete with the 
N mproved tape driven frame. Use 
the best roving obtainable at your 
lar plant to make the bands out 
then have 


degree of 


spt ¢ i] Ss 


of us have some band driven 


more 


part 


established 
of inspecting bands to catch 
at are slack in order to mini- 
e trouble as much as possible. 
is the best advice obtainable, 
very instance except one this 
» be the rule and they still 
le with soft yarn. 


some 


seen te 
ad ul 


ope 


give you this exception in 
‘at you may derive some bene- 
Mt frm it. This gentleman stated 


thas c . 
Nat had not seen a soft bobbin 


in so long that he would not know 
what it looked like. His bands were 
made of eight strands of 7 hank roy 
ing and eight strands of soft twisted 
8s yarn. were put 
by running them on the slubber and 
then taken to the band machine. 
Several stated that they had ex- 
perienced quite a bit of trouble with 
what they assumed to be soft yarn, 
but had later discovered that it was 
lumps drafted into the work and had 
overcome the majority of 
trouble after that their 
clearers were kept clean. 
applied to every process 
spinning back through the 
department, and is a_ source of 
trouble that many are prone to neglect. 
If vou 


These 


togethe: 


their 
top 
This 
the 
carding 


seeing 


from 


the least in doubt as to 
will cause trouble, and 
you are not already in the habit ot 
cleaning 
a day it 
of your 
you are 
cotton. 

5. What ‘s the 
existing in yarns? 

We sent out blanks before the meet- 
ing in order to get this information 
but only a few gave us reports, not 


are 
whether this 
clearers three or four times 
will only take a few minutes 
time to discover this, unless 
on a mighty good grade of 
average 


Variant 


1On 
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It will be recalled that this has 
been considered at several past meet- 
ings and I feel that we are cheating 
ourselves by not getting down to busi- 
ness. The reports that were received 
showed some improvement over pre- 
vious reports; however, I would hesi- 
that this is an 


of a general improvement. 


tate to say indication 

6. How many double boss rolls are 
required per 1000 spindles per week ? 

The answers to this question show 
from 25 to 32 rolls. As we had pre- 
viously discussed this I thought more 
than did would have had definite in- 
formation. the 


there was several good points brought 


During discussion 


out in regard to skins and methods 
of covering ete., which we have not 


‘ime to mention here. 


The numbers of yarn 


CCE... 


spun, speeds, 
important part in 
this and in making our reports next 
well to 


play a very 


time it is embody this infor 


mation. 


7. What per cent of roving and 
scavenger waste do you have per 


week ? 

The answers available ranged from 
3/4 of one per cent up to around two 
per cent. Constant attention should be 


enough to draw any definite con- given to this matter as it is very 
clusion. important. 
Report of W ” Divisi 
By W. H. Gibson, Jr., Chairman 
HE meeting of the Weavers’ answered, but anyone who would 


Division held in Spartanburg, S. 
C. on May 16 was attended by about 
200 overseers and_ superintendents, 
and others who were interested in the 
subjects mentioned. While most of 
the day was taken up in practical 
discussions, the three principal speak- 
ers were Dr. W. R. Cathcart, Paul 
Seydel, chemist and E. A. Frank, 
superintendent Drayton Mills, Spar 
tanburg, S. C. 

The largest part of the time was 
taken up in practical discussion by 
the men of the association of various 
things such as amount of supplies 
used per section, the amount of waste 
that should be made and as to what 
results the various men were getting 


from their departments. One ques- 
tion which was asked in regard to 
thread waste—what is the least 


possible thread waste for the mill to 
make? No seemed to be able 
to answer the question. It is still un 


one 


answer this question or has taken the 


time to make the test 


would furnish 


valuable information to the associa- 
tion. 
The question as to why harness 


do not seem to last as long as they 
did some years past came up for 
discussion. Some of the men are 


under the impression that harness are 
not made as good as they once were, 
while others contended that the aver 
age mill find the size more heavy than 
they did some years past. At one 
of the weavers’ meetings some vears 


Labor Turnover 


By Luther 


HAVE been asked to discuss the 


subject of labor this 
morning but it is 
to try to 


learned 


turnover 
not my 
present a scientific or 
paper or but in a 
simple way to introduce this import- 
ant subject to this group of men who 
can do the most to help remedy its 
evils. We textile people have taken 
this matter of the hiring and firing 
of labor too lightly and too much as 


purpose 


address, 


* Carolina Cotton 
Spray, N. C. 


& Woolen Mills Co., 


ago, it was the opinion of the meet- 
ing that the average per cent size 
was about 8% whereas at this meet 
ings the consensus of opinicn was 
that this had been increased to 
approximately 10%, and this account 
ed somewhat for the harness not 
lasting as long as they would have 
with a lighter sizing. 

Hodges* 

a matter of course. We have not 


studied the problem, much less have 
we analyzed it and realized its great 
evils. 

What is this thing we call labor 
That is one of 
the first things we want to discuss. 


turnover anyhow? 


There are so many conflicting ideas 
about it, especially about the methods 
of figuring its percentage, that we 
would like to see just what it is. 
Daniel Bloomfield, a noted employ- 


ment expert, Says “Labor turnover 


is the condition in industry repre- 
sented by the engagement, loss and 
replacement of workers. It repre- 


sents the leakage or waste of man 
power and is a fair index ot the efh- 


ciency of management methods and 
conditions of employment.” — Per- 
sonally I think he gave a very ad- 


mirable definition because Mr. Bloom- 
field considers not only the loss of 
a worker which in itself is generally 
conceded to be the turnover but also 
takes into consideration the replace- 


ment or the hiring of another person. 


We must realize at the outset that 


the whole labor policy of the mill 
every detail of 


hiring, instructing 


and supervision—is brought into play, 
should be 


play every time a person leaves your 


or at least brought into 
l 


employment because he 


placed. 


must be re 
So much study is given and 
so much attention is paid to raw ma- 
terials, mechanical 
upkeep that 
the 


and 
overlook 
human element, the labor factor 
which if studied intelligently and 
handled correctly would help out in 
these other problems and 
make them lighter for us. 


equipment 


we oftentimes 


perhaps 
We oft 
entimes figure blindly that we have 
so many jobs to run and it will take 
so many people to run them and that’s 
all there is to it. 


Recording Turnover 

So few of us know what our turn- 
over is. How 
many 
How many as 
Last year | 
article labor 
I mentioned in this ar- 
ticle that a representative from the 
Carnegie Institute of was 
visiting in our town and asked me 
what our labor turnover was for the 
year just closing. 


How much is yours? 
have the record? 
are as low as 30%? 
high as 300%? 
asked to 
turnover and 


many How 
was 


write an on 


Research 


I knew quite defi- 
but I wanted to 
so | asked him to make 
He said, “Well, since you 
textile 


what it 
get his ideas, 


nitely was 


a guess. 
are in the industry, | woula 


say that you are as low as 30%.” It 


was nearer 100° than it was 30% 
and we had a good record that year 
too. This was in the last part of 


1922 which was a fairly stable year 
and we were quite proud of our turn 
However, we knew of 
mill in North Carolina that 
had a turnover of nearly 300° and 
this particular mill had many of 


these things in its village which were 


over record. 


another 


supposed to stabilize its help but it 
was not holding the turnover down 
to a decent figure. 


We asked other mills for their rec- 
ords but they had none and it was 
amazing how few mills really knew 
their percentage. They had _ not 
studied the problem. And yet there 
the waste of man 
power which they were not seeing or 
trying to They would have 
raised the dickens if their percentage 
of waste had gone up from 14% to 
1544 or 16%. They would have 
started an investigation if the coal 
consumption was greater one month 


Was leakage or 


see. 
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t as the month before. They 
d have had an analysis made 1f 
electric current used showed 


more kilowatt hours one quarter than 
they might 


Supreme Court 


t did the quarter before 


1 
ave gone to the 


the power company had raised its 


rate But they did not notice the 
abor loss because they had no fig- 
ure ind sceemingiy no interest in 
f the hgures 


Method of Caleulation 


| there were differences of 
yout the matter of figuring 
é rcentage of turnover. her« 
neces Ot op nlol here 
‘ v other thing but these dif 
t \ ve thre t out mer 
1 e the just as vour technical 
‘ ( cu | ( ee 
dl led, mavbe! ior turn 
rre¢ ] fi iT | ( t iS1sS 
number o dropped 
t yroll an e percentag 
heured V ding h number 
mped by the verage number on 
t roll over the period desired 
r instance, if the average force of 
wa yoo «employe and it 
pped 300 during the year, its an 
nual percentage would be 75 It 
it dropped 400 its percentage would 
be an even 100% Some firms figure 
thei turnover very scientifically 


But for the ordinary mill, the simpl 


process ot dividing the averave torce 
into the number dropped will get the 
necessary figures. Of course, in con 


sidering those dropped, you have to 


make separate notation of any de 
in force. 
The plan just mentioned of divid- 


ing the number dropped by the aver- 


crease 


age force is the plan generally fol- 
lowed although there are people who 
that a 


find different 


method meets 
their needs. You perhaps remember 
that there was a certain mill in South 


last which received a 


yreat deal of 


Carolina vear 


because its 


said to be 


publicity 


annual turnover was just 


31,4! That is, if we 


use our figures 
ot {OO people as an force, 


mill 


average 


this lost during the whole year 


just 14 people for all causes whatso 


ever his mill, however, figured its 
turnover percentage from the num 
ber of houses vacated in the villag 


during the veat 


Causes of Turnover 
I think it would be 
or me to 


presumptuous 


suggest In any de- 


great 


tail to you the probable causes Oi 
1 } 
lal 


ibor turnover In the first place, 
we must admit that some turnove: 
is healthy, is at times necessary. 
But it is not this small percentage 
of compulsory termination — that 
should worry us, but it is the ove: 


whelming percentage of voluntary 
terminations, of voluntary turnove: 
that should cause us to worry \ 
person comes in for a short time, 
gets broken in on a job and then 


leaves without any apparent reason 
What is the reason for so much of 
this in our textile industrv: 


There are certain fundamental 


things which increase voluntary 


turnover such as wages, working 
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conditions, housing, social and health 
conditions, and the policy of the mill 
itself. But there are many things 
inside the mill such as the foreman 
or second hand, the spirit of the room 
and other important interest factors 
that weigh so heavily in this turn- 
But perhaps the big- 
and we will merelv 
the hiring 


over problem. 
gest thing of all, 
mention this, 1s 
if the hit and miss method we use 
can be called a So littl 


hought is given to this all important 


process, 


’ pi ocess. 


feature that the floater and the po- 
tential turnover is given the same 
chance in our mills as the fellow who 
will make a steady worker and an 
ethcient employ 

But the question may be asked 
“Why should I worry about laber 
irnover? | oO t cost m in\ 
in » hire person and the wo 

not skilled enough to require any 
training.” But we fool ourselves. It 
costs money to hire people and th 
jobs do require training. It is per- 
fectly true that most of the jobs in 


a textile plant are not highly skilled. 


The re just semi-skilled but with 
the coming of more bleacheries, 
printing works and _ finishing plants, 
more fine yarn and weaving plants 
+} } 31] } . ° Fe . See 
the jobs will become increasingly 
killed 


Cost of Turnover 
What really 


and 
textile 


does it cost to hire 


train a man for a job in a 
Unfortunately, none 
worked figures 
the textile although 
it has been other 
of work. The hiring 
training a man in 


figured 


plant ? 


has ever out detail 


for industry 
done in types 
cost of and 
other industries 
been at $20 to 


has $1,000 


depending, of course, on the nature 


of the job. Some foremen and 
superintendents merely say when a 
man leaves, “Well, I'll get another 


man, the next one that comes along, 
that’s easy, there’s always somebody 
looking for work.” But even in the 
crudest organization it 1s more com- 
plicated than that and although the 
foreman or superintendent may not 
see it, it is nevertheless true that a 
mill assumes certain minimum 
risks when they hire a new man: 
1. Clerical work in connection 
with the hiring. Interviewing, tak- 
ing records, placing name on time 
book, payroll 


. t 
COst 


making name 
plate for addressograph and many 
And sometimes there 
is the additional trouble of 
for help, of 


sheets, 


other places 
writing 


advertising in news 


papers and magazines, sometimes 
the detail of moving families and 
the expense attached thereto 

2. Instruction of new employee 
by foreman or assistant. New em 
ployes must be trained by fore 
man or someone delegated by him. 
This takes time, even though in 
many, many cases our foremen are 
lke Pat who bought a watch, al- 
though he could not tell the time 


Mike, his friend, who could not tell 


the time either, thought to embarrass 


him so he said, “What time is it 
Pat by vour new watch?” Pat 
shoved the watch in Mike's face 
and said, “Dar she is.” Mike said 
quickly, “Damn if she ain't.” We 
act the same way with new em- 
ployes when we show them the 


frame or the loom and say, “I 
she is.” And when they 
“Damn if she ain't,” that brings 
the third of these costs items. 

wear and_ tear 
tools. This ne 


3. Increased 
machinery and 
no explanation. 

4. Reduced rate of product 
during the training period. 

5. Increased amount of 
work and waste. 


Jar 


say, 


in 


of 
eds 


It is a big item. 


ion 


spoiled 


6. Extra force necessary to fill in 


gaps. Every mill carries too many 
“extras” and this number could be 
greatly cut down if the new help 
were reduced. 

7. Accident ratio greater. 

&. Village and community work 
more difficult and more expensive 
Very hurriedly I am going to sug- 


gest a cost for each of these 
items to see if we can arrive at 


figure, although I have not 
ored to mention all the items. 


1. The interviewing, etc., we 


eight 


some 


endeav- 


will place at a minimum 

CONAN ob 6-3.s Saks Sad akeane $0 50 
2. Instruction and learning 

take from two days to two 

weeks but we will put down a 

charge of just wees .. 400 
3. Wear and tear of ma 

chinery sometimes very great 2 50 
4. Reduced rate of produc- 

tion—invisible but mighty true 3 00 
5. Spoiled work and waste 

would be a tremendous item 

if we were not able to re-work 

so much waste. This we will 

BRN ME nag enssikwa gcie apis Salen 2 00 
6. Extra force necessary 

generally from 3 to 5%—just 1 00 
7. Accident ratio great (one 

boy costs $3,500 this year ) 

15% accidentally occur with 

less than 3 mos. workers.... 50 
8. Community work is plac- 

ed very conservatively at 1 00 
This makes a total of only $14.5¢ 


which is $5.50 less than that figured 


anywhere else, except for a day 


orer, Which is from $11 to $1 


lab- 


a | 


believe this $14.50 is quite conserva- 


tive but to make it more so we 
that 1/3 of all the p 
you hire need no training wha 
and we will still have a minimu 
$10 a person. For 
we lose, it costs us $1,000. 


supp¢ se 


every 
On 
basis, our company saved last 


over $50,000 in comparison 


will 
eople 
tever 
m of 


hundred 


that 
year 
with 


1918 or 1919 and we feel that a sys- 


tem we began in early part of 

helped to make this saving alth 

know 1918 and I9gI9 
normal years. 

The Remedy 

And that brings us to this poi 


we 


were 


1920 
ough 
not 


nt,— 
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what can we do about this m ‘ter? 
My desire is to awaken an int: 

this subject and get folks to 

and planning. I cannot, 
care to, specify a cure-all, a ro nedy 
for this evil. I simply want t eye. 
gest briefly a plan that might © |p » 
little bit. We have found ; 
small but well organized per- nnel 
department (not an employm de- 
partment) has helped won 
We interview every person that 
works for us and get compl 
sonnel and employment recor: 

them and we have a complet 

all who have ever worked for in 
hired the 

ment is called and complete in m.- 
tion is the 
When a leaves, a d 
card is sent in to the departme 

ing the reasons why the pers 

and all information 1 
transfers, promotions, etc., al 

in to the department. 

Each week a turnover ri 
sent to each mill showing thx 
for the week, giving totals ai e! 
centages and comparing the mi 
the whole an 
paring each department in the mil 
The general manager, the preside: 
or treasurer, as the case may be, gets 
a complete report with an analysis 
all the figures showing the economi 
condition of those who left 
length of their previou 
The figures are used 
they are not preserved for historical 
files. I know of one company in th 
South that has a beautiful and com 
plete personnel and employment de 
partment filing systems but it nev 
uses the figures it secures. 

We must combat this problem 
We must give more attention to hir- 
ing and training. We must 
ally watch this floating class of lab 
and work out some method of « 
bating it. We are encouraging it b 
our present attitude. We have found 
that 37° of our employes have been 
with us less than a year and 
70% of the entire turnover 
in this group. When we had a per- 
centage of 77% one year, the turn- 
over with the floating group was 

It should not be. There has 


nor 


before anyone is 


given superint 


person 


other 


company as a 


service, 
training, ete. 


C speci 


over 


occur 


226%. 
been some talk of mills giving a cre- 
dential card to those employes who 
leave a mill and deserve a_recom- 
mendation. It might help to reliev 
a bad situation. The thing is cost- 


ing the country over $250,000,000. 


Winding Warp and Filling Yarn 


By George W. 


I IS my purpose to devote 
major part of the time allotted 


the 


me to the consideration of that branch 


of the winding art 
the preparation of 
weaving. 


which appli 


es to 


filling yarns for 


The idea itself is comparatively 
new as compared with the art of 
winding in general, yet the marked 


the 


acceptance of 


method in all 


branches of the textile industry seems 
to indicate the possibility that in time 


* Universal Winding Co., Providence 


e, R.I. 


Foster* 


it will become accepted practice 
same as carding, spinning, etc 
As far as the physical part of the 
method is concerned, its developmen 
and application have been coi 
tively simple and free from 
cations, and it must be obvious 
is nothing radical or extreme 
idea which solely aims to insp 
multiply in two or three-fold quantity 
the amount of filling material usual!) 
contained on a filling bobbin. 


In mills where filling yarns 4 


col 
tar 
an 


col 
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spur for a winding instead of a 
ing process, the practice is to 
use large rings and as long traverse 
as spinning conditions will permit, 
being no restricting specifica- 
tions as is usual when spinning a bob- 
bin to fit a shuttle. The advantage 
of this practice will be obvious to 
you, for if spinning frames are not 
dofied as often, spindle operating 
ites are increased, and it follows 
direct labor cost of spinning and 
the expense of doffing will be reduced. 
Furthermore, if spinning produc- 
tion is increased, departmental over- 
head will be lessened, and it is the sum 
of these savings that represents the 

e of a preparatory process to this 
department, and they must be com- 


puted and credited to the improve- 
met 

When larger rings are used it 
seems desirable to use a cone base 


type of warp bobbin, spinning trames 
ing fitted with a filling wind type 
builder motion. 

ln this connection, I would like to 
venture the opinion that as far as fil- 
ling varns are concerned I doubt if 
spinning possibilities are fully appre- 
d, and it stands to reason this 
probably is so, if you stop to consider 
that without an intermediate winding 
process it would be impracticable to 
use larger rings than shuttle specifi- 
cations would permit. 

It has always seemed to me that 
bobbin diameters are a prime factor 
in this problem, and that necessary 
leverages to insure good spinning 
could be established if correct dis- 
tances between periphery of bobbin 
and ring flange were alone taken into 
consideration. 

For it would appear that these dis- 
tances have in the past been largely 
controlled by standardization of shut- 
tle and bobbin dimensions. 

With this thought in mind, one 
must also take into consideration that 
travelers are subject to less physical 
resistance when travelling on circum- 
ferences of greater radii. 

The argument that travelers will 
not stand the increased surface speed 
coincident with the use of large rings 
is proved fallacious in view of what 
is actually being done in yarn mills, 
il Warp spinning, and in mills where 
filling is being spun for a winding 
instead of a weaving process. 


ciate 


In suggesting such practice the 
juestion has often been asked—‘“If 


you increase the size of the ring and 
increase the size of the bobbin, what 
lo vou gain?” Such a question leads 
me to believe that the problem is not 
tully understood. 





Use of Large Rings 
there has been considerable con- 
and opposition to the idea 
rning filling with large rings; 
in tact, when suggesting the possi- 
bility vou are handed a text-book on 
bject, written some 40 years 
‘gO tore the idea of filling prep- 
hon was thought of, but were you 
stigate the present develop- 
in this respect you would find 
‘| theories as regards spinning 

are completely upset. 
example,—10/Is filling made 
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with 65% waste is being spun with 
2%” rings, 8” traverse, front roll 
speed 148 r. p. m., spindle speed 60c0 
r. p. m. Another mill is spinning 
28/1s and 36/1s carded filling from 
1-1/16" middling cotton with 17%” 
rings at a spindle speed of &gXo r. p. 
m. in each case. A number of mills 
are spinning their 14/1s carded fill- 
ing on 2” rings; 90/Is filling on 114” 
rings; while one mill in New Pedford 
makes a common practice oi spinning 
its fine combed filling on 1-11/16" 
rings 


I have also been given to under- 
stand that one of the most p,ogres 


sive mills in the South, operating over 


100,000 spinning spindles, spins its 
medium count carded yarns ou 1°78 
and 2” rings, 7” traverse, at a spi 
speed varying between 8750 


Qooo ie p- In. 
Estimating the Value 


the 
weaving 


To estimate value of filling 
preparation to 
consideration must be given to its 
effect on quality, loom efficiency, de- 
partmental overhead, direct laber 
cost, wasted materials, the human el 


ment in the process, and the factors 


proce SSes, 


represented in cloth inspecting and 
classification department. 

As previously outlined, any ap- 
proved method that inspects and 


multiplies in two and three-fold quan- 
tity the material which serves a sub- 
sequent process is bound to improve 
the quality of product in that pro- 
it cannot be otherwise. 

It is not a question,—Will this 
prove to be a fact? The question is, 
—What is the value of the improve- 
ment? And it is the result of this 
determination that must be credited to 
the preparation account. 

With twenty million yards of fine 
goods being imported into this coun 
try every month, it seems as if par- 
ticular attention to the quality factor 
might be worth the while. 

Time studies show that approxi- 
mately 50% of a weaver’s effort is 
occupied by taking care of the filling 
element in weaving; therefore as a 
result of the improvement in quality 
and quantity of filling supply, hand 
time is reduced to increase loom 
efficiencies. Here, again, it remains to 
determine the extent of this improve- 
ment, and establish credits in respect 
to departmental overhead, and the ad- 
ditional profit that will be enjoyed 
through a greater yearly turn-over. 

With double or triple the usual 
amount of filling wound on a weaving 
bobbin, physical conditions are so af- 
fected that weavers can operate a 
greater number of looms without ad- 
ditional burden. This cannot be dis- 
puted, as the improvement in some 
respect is commensurate with the im- 
provement brought about by the use 
of automatic looms. 

Values in this connection must be 
figured in two ways; first, by the op- 
portunity it offers to readjust the 
piece price per cut in order to gain a 
lower weaving cost, and second, by 
the opportunity it affords 
earn a more _ satisfactory 
through participation in the improve- 
ment. (I might state at this time 


cess ; 


labor to 


wage 


that in no instance has the approved 
method failed to 
respects. ) 


qualify in both 

As regards savings in filling waste 
and the cost of salvaging the same, I 
can assure you that when yarns are 
prepared for plain loom weaving, 
98% oft the filling waste usually made 
is saved, and when prepared for auto- 
matic loom weaving, 60% represents 
the usual improvement, and it fol- 
lows that the expense Ol collecting, 
stripping 
like ratio. 


Waste 


In this 


and baling is reduced in 


Calculations 


connection, ple ase permit 


state that | understand 
mill 


consistently 


cannot 


why men as a general rule so 


camouflage their 


and 


waste 
their 
in this respect, by fail- 


accounts, under-estimate 


vearly losses 
ing to figure the same in terms of re- 
placement values, for not only do they 
fool themselves, but a de 

the path salutary 
method that would permit them to en- 


joy ideal profit on 


they place 


oa 


terrent in 


this wasted ma- 


terial. 


\ mill man who evidently took 


everything into consideration — re- 
cently admitted that it cost him 13 
cents per loom per week to salvage 


item 
if figured over a yearly period for a 
sizeable loom job. 


his feeler waste; a considerable 


made in 
filling 
changes and imperfect yarn are many 
and varied, and I have observed that 
60% of a cloth 
time is occupied with respect to these 


Imperfections 
coincident to 


weaving 
breaks, 


at least inspector's 


defects. 
This 


as set 


being true, the improvement 
forth must saving 
as regards inspecting time and ex- 


effect a 


pense of classification; therefore, you 
would be justified in looking for a 
reduction in cloth room expense and 
a higher percentage of first-quality 
fabric, both of which must be part of 
the consideration 
values. 


when estimating 
The cost of filling preparation is a 
factor, but it is reasonable to conclude 
that it is not a controlling factor; 
otherwise, the present status of the 
art would not constitute a license to 
advocate the adoption of the idea. 
In this connection, please bear in 
mind that the cost of winding is 
controlled by the size of 
supply ; consequently, it is of consider- 
able advantage to the winding pro- 
cess to spin filling to spinning limi- 


largely 


tations. 

To illustrate by one example,—A 
winding operative can produce 
lbs of 14/Is carded filling per week, 
providing the same is spun on a 2 or 
2-1/8" ring; consequently, the cost of 
winding per pound is this sum pro- 
rated into the winding 
weekly wage. 

As a matter of fact, to my knowl- 
edge the desirability of the improve- 
ment has never been questioned when 
the effect of the improvement 
alone taken into consideration, for to 
question the same would be equal to 
the value of automatic 
machinery or any practice that miti- 


1000 


operative’s 


was 


denying 


filling 
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gates losses caused through constant 
interruptions. 

As you are aware, warp yarns are 
carried through an intermediate proc- 
ess in order to gain long lengths of 
inspected material for improving con 
ditions in a subsequent process, and 
[ have often wondered why one im- 
portant element in weaving was so 
favored, for it would that the 
practice in one respect established a 
reasonable precedent for the other 


seem 


However, as previously stated, the 
idea of filling preparation from a de 


sirability standpoint seems to be 


fixed, and does not appear .to lend 
itself to a question; therefore, it is 
well for us to consider the factors 


that check general ac 
ceptance of the approved method, in 


order that 


temporarily 


you may recognize these 


inherent opposing forces. 


The Cost 

\ssumed 
temporarily 
approved practice, and it is apparent 
that a f our 
facturers consider the cost of a 


Factor 


cost 18a factor that 


checks acceptance oO! 
large majority oft manu 


pre 


paratory process prohibitive in the 
light of manufacturing margins of 
profit. 

It has been my observation that 


with this majority the sum total ot 
the cost is the prime factor, while the 
increment of value is either lightly 
estimated or left entirely out of the 
question. 

Computing the cost of winding a 
pound of filling is extremely simple, 
and it discloses nothing. Computing 
the value of a pound of wound filling 
is, as heretofore outlined, a prob- 
lem of different dimension, disclosing 
many things that otherwise would be 
considered necessary evils to be held 
sacred. 

There is nothing particular to be 
said as regards the cost of winding; 
so many variables enter into it that 
figures would mean nothing at this 
time. It is simply a question for de- 
termination and comparison,—a 
ondary consideration. 

Advanced ideas that run contrary 
to past established practice cannot be 
sold like commodities of everyday 
life, for in one case a forceful appeal 
to man’s imagination is necessary, 
while in the other a passive appeal 
to his physical requirements is usu- 
ally sufficient, and unless through 
some cause a man’s imagination is 
stimulated to a point where the idea 
involved becomes a personal equation 
with him, it is useless to expect more 
than passive interest in the idea 

In this connection, I do not hesi- 
tate to voice the opinion that lack of 
imagination, fear, habit, and skepti- 
cism are the baneful forces that are 
responsible for the groove in which 
your industry might possibly be said 
to travel, for it cannot be denied that 
as far as methods of procedure are 
concerned the present practice of 
converting cotton fibre into cloth re 
mains about the same as it did 50 or 
more years ago (and this in spite of 
stupendous changes in economic con- 
ditions). 


sec: 


The above observations do not nec- 
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essarily mean that you should wind 
ind prepare your filling yarns for 
weaving, but it does mean that each 
and every one of you should know 


whether or not the industry you rep- 


resent would be benefited by SO do- 
ing, and outside of the equations I 
have cited, I know of no reason why 
ipproved methods that emanate from 
re sponsible sources should not be defi- 
nitely determined. 

material what 
has 
bly be of value to you, to your con 
file of labor 


that is under your supervision, and 


In a_ strict sense, 


someone else done cannot possi 


rank and 


or to the 


what is 


more to the point, unless a 
man has sufficient interest in a new 
development to prove facts for him 
self, he has not acquired the neces- 
sary spirit that spells success. 

\pproved methods of this’ kind 
should operate for the good of the 


hole This 


is corporate 


includes labor as well 


interests, and here we 


find a very decided tendency to en 


tirely disregard the possibilities 


through fear that the improvement 


changes that will not prove 


cceptable to the human clement di- 


rectly concerned: 


consequently, what 


might prove of value to all concerned 


lost through a mere supposition. 


should like 


to voice an opinion in the form of a 


In this regard, I 


question How 


labor to 


can anyone expect 
gracefully accept an approved 
that their 
conditions, measures of 
applied to stimulate 

Imagination their 


those 


method changes working 


unless ap- 
their 
faith and 


necessary 


peal are 
and gain 
approval, similar to 
when ‘dealing with 


departmental heads? 


management and 


One is compar 


able with the other. 
It may appear that I have taken 
liberties with my subject, but let m« 


assure you I have not said one-half of 
what might be said as regards human 
equations in matters of this kind. 

I am convinced that certain textile 
centers in this country are suffering 
more 


acutely than others during this 
period of depression, and that they 


are subject to more vexatious labor 
conditions because they have been 
“marking time,” while industrial eco 


nomic conditions have been undergo- 


ing stupendous changes 


In the foregoing, no attempt has 


been made to predicate more than the 


principle involved and the present 


state of the art permits. It has simply 
been my part to disclose the factors 
ind forees that operate for and 
iwainst the idea, and it remains for 
you to step out of line and deter 
mine its value to spinning and weav- 


ing conditions under your supervision 

Before concluding, I should like to 
outline briefly recent developments in 
the art of winding varn packages for 
warping processes. 

Since the day of hand-peg-warp 
ing, the accepted practice has been to 
transfer warp varns from spun pack- 
age to a spool, and it appears that the 
reason for so consistently following 
this practice rested principally in the 
fact that only recently has winding 
machinery been developed to a point 
where comparative spindle cost and 
operative production could be met; in 
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the field offers 
wide scope for improvement lack of 
machine development has _ retarded 


other words, while 


progress along these lines. 

It also appears that past practice 
has penalized warping processes by 
limiting warper speed coincident to 
the use of rotating supplies of vary- 
The ob- 
jectionable factor represented by in- 


ing weights and diameters. 
ertia and momentum being a part of 
the problem. 

Recent development in winding and 
warping machinery has brought about 
respect to these 
so that it is now not 
only possible, but practical, to wind 
warp yarns into self supporting pack- 


many changes in 


limiting factors, 


ages at a uniform ~arn speed of 400 
vards per minute, vut in like measure 
it is feasible to operate beam warp- 
ers at a speed of 200 yards per min- 
ute or possibly better. 


In winding, the approved practice 
is to transfer warp varns from a warp 
found to 
represent the best type of supply for 
a high speed warping process. 


bobbin to a cone which is 


It will be obvious to you that this 
must be so when you stop and con- 
sider that the objectionable features 
coincident to 
entirely eliminated when the yarn is 
drawn 


a revolving spool are 


over end from a_ stationary 


package that presents no resistance 1n 


‘clivery. 


Creels of special design fitted with 
proper tension arrangement for each 
individual end have been designed to 
accommodate the new type of supply 
either in single or magazine form. 
\nd you can calculate the warp yard- 
age contained in a three pound cone 
by a proper pro-rating of your yarn 
count into this weight. 

I+ is of interest to note that the cost 
of winding conical packages is com- 
mensurate with the operative cost 
of regular spooling, while it shonld be 
plain that at 400 yards per minute 
winding spindle production is approx- 
imately double that enjoyed under 
rerular spooling practice. 

The advantages claimed for the ap- 
nroved method are, the constant yarn 
' in winding which insures a 
uniform tension from a warp bobbin 
built with a filling wind, the elimina- 
tion of expensive spools used in past 
practice methods of warping, the sav- 
ing in creeling time, the fewer warp- 
ing units required under the high 
speed principle, the saving in warping 
and creeling labor is compared with 
the past practice, and the eliminations 


snee 
peec 


of dead yarn left on spools as is 
common under methods you are fa- 
miliar with. 


It is also claimed that weaving con- 
ditions are improved when warp varns 
are not subjected to the stresses and 
strains common to warping from a 
rotating supply. 


Sizing 


By Dr. J. 


N order to prepare fibres for the 


weaving process it is necessary 


to subject them to a treatment which 


increases the strength of the yarn. 
These results are obtained by the 
use of a good many substances, I 


wish to deal however especially with 
starches and in particular with the 
that had prepared to 
suit specific conditions. 


starches been 

Necessity demanded that manufac- 
turers of starches produce a_ prod 
did not supply in 
enough quantities and on ac- 
count of the cheapness of corn the 


uct which nature 


larg¢ 


bulk of the commercial starches are 
from it Che raw starch how- 
the kernel of the 


corn does not possess the qualities re 


made 
ever as found in 
quired for all uses and it was soon 
that a 
product could be 
controlled 


discovered most satisfactory 
made by 
with 
modifying agents. In as much as the 
appearance of the modified starches 
in the dry form is the same as the 
untreated starch and quite a variety 
of products which gave different re 
the 
with 


carefully 


treatment various 


sults in size could be ob- 
tained slight varia- 
tions of conditions during the proc- 
modification, it was evident 
that some simple means of analysis 
had to be adopted. The most strik- 
ing difference noted are the physical 
properties of a made by 
dissolving the starch in a very dilute 
caustic soda solution, or by boiling a 


room 
relatively 


ess of 


solution 


*Chief Chemist, Penick 


& Ford, Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


M. 


Widner* 


sample with water using a moderate 
concentration. The visible difference 
between a modified and _ untreated 
starch is the consistency of the solu- 
tion or paste, the modified starch be- 
ing considerably thinner or more 
fluid. The new product therefore 
was called thin boiling starch. 

To enable the distinction between 
the products manufactured the so 
called “fluidity” test was developed. 


This test has as a basis the time 
required for a fixed volume of water 
to run through an opening of fairly 
uniform dimensions, and any glass 
funnel which has an opening small 


enough to allow 100 cubic centimeters 
of water of 70 degrees Fahrenheit to 
pass through it in about 70 
can take the place of the so-called 
standard or master funnel. 


seconds 


We cannot overlook however that 
a good many factors enter which 
make the final results appear to be 
contradictory. A very careful con- 


trol of temperature, length of time 
of agitation, and even construction of 
agitator have considerable influence, 
and the human element trying to con- 
trol these items is not fool 
Comparative results can however be 
obtained. The variations so often 
found in the reported results from dif- 
ferent are really within 
limits that can be called commercial. 
During the past few months quite a 
few improvements have been devised 
which enabled the manufacturers of 
modified starch to keep a closer con- 
trol on his products than most other 


proof. 


sources 
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manufactured goods on the ma 
Considering the difficulties as t 
formity of the raw material, a for 
beyond his control, it is remar! ‘Je 
that the products which are ma 

the use of different methods do 
pare so closely. 

We realize that fluidity is n 
only factor to consider to m 
good uniform sizing starch and if eft 
to the chemist with his scientit 
struments you will get the ben 
an organization too costly to 
tain in every mill. A well m: 
starch does not necessarily m 
product which shows specified f\ 
as determined with the = frinel 
method ; complicated 
ments are today used to insure uni- 
formity as to sizing quality. \Ve 
prefer to match samples sent to our 


more 


laboratories by using a water oiled 
mixture for comparison, mak a 
paste similar to conditions existiny in 
the sizing kettle. If you h; A 
starch that you are using with eood 
success and for some reason you wish 
to change the source of supply it 
should be possible for any starch 


manufacturer to match it very closely 
upon receipt of a sample, and you can 
rest assured that you have the co- 
operation of organizations which are 
doing the utmost to insure satisfac- 
tion, and with the use of 
sense, most difficulties 
can be overcome. 


common 
experienced 


Simple Tests 

I wish to mention a few simple 
tests observed which will 
eliminate a good many troubles you 
might have encountered in the past 
There is a possibility you might have 
received a shipment of 
mistake. There is also a_ possibility 
some undesired condition crept 
into your establishment. 

A trouble quite often reported is 
that the size is losing its consistency 
while circulating or boiling. Ii you 
will only test a sample of the size 
with a piece of lithmus paper you 
can usually fix the responsibility 
the offender. Any 
containing starch will become too thin 
if blue lithmus paper will turn red 
as the acidity of the mixture will 
decompose the starch. If blue test 
paper does not change its color it 1s 
well to satisfy yourself that you ar 
not adding condensate from the stean 
you are using to keep your size boil 
ing. Probably some steam trap has 
stopped doing its supposed work 


easily 


starch by 


has 


sizing mixture 


In making up new size and finding 
a change in consistency 
with usual results it is possible that 
the trouble will be found in the prac 
tice of measuring the starch instead 
of weighing it. The weight of the 
volume unit will vary with the siz¢ 
of the particles. It is best to weigh 
all ingredients going into your size 
kettle. 

Quite often some boiler compound 
is used in treating your boilc: feed 


pared 


con 


waters and in case of priming some 
of these chemicals have a chance 
mix with your size. These com- 
pounds are quite often alkaline and 
will have a tendency to thicken your 


mixture. 


ul 
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Yarn and Weight-Records in a Hosiery Mill 





How Management of Ripon Knitting Works Keeps in Close Daily Touch with Yarn Situation—Method of Checking 
Weight of Goods as Knitted to Correct Immediately Any Variation from Standard—An Article Written 
for Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers’ Association 


HE 


importance of 


proper 
checks upon yarn consump- 
tion and hosiery weights 


may be measured by the fact 

that, in our plant at least, yarn con- 
stitutes approximately 70% of the 
total cost of finished goods, and is 
therefore overwhelmingly the great- 
est potential source of loss or profit. 
I may be incurred in 


Losses two 
ways: 

1) Excessive waste in 
nd other processes. 

2) Putting out goods which run 
heavier than estimated. 

[ have purposely not included the 


juestion of loss of weight by evapor- 


knitting 





ition of the moisture content, be- 
‘ause this is a matter of condition- 
ng and not an actual loss of ma- 
terial. 


Yarn records naturally begin with 


he specifications placed with the 
yarn mills, and continue through 
receipt and storage of yarns, the 


T 


placing of the same in process, and 
he consumption records. 
We keep card records showing the 
nount of each kind and color speci- 
ied, the amounts invoiced with date 
f invoice, amounts received with 
date of receipt, and amounts de- 
livered from stock to process. These 
the historical records, and are 
essentially the same as carried in 
me form by every mill. 


Daily Record of Situation 
keep in intimate daily touch 
with the yarn situation, however, a 
similar to that shown at Fig. 1 
repared. At the left are listed 
‘rious yarns purchased by size, 
grade, color, etc. At the top of the 
is a horizontal scale reading in 
ls. At the right of the chart, 
der “Inventory,” a small hook is 

opposite each yarn. 

arn is received and checked in, 
small tag is made for each bale or 
‘ase. giving the following informa- 


\ 


number. 
number. 
St number. 
whom purchased. 
of invoice. 
veight. 
tags are placed upon the 
r hooks, and a green pin on 
ne advanced a corresponding 
list to the right. These green 
w, President Ripon (Wis.) Knitting 


By W. E. 


pins indicate, by their location, the 
amounts of each yarn in stock, while 
the tags on the corresponding hooks 
give detailed information regarding 
each bale or case. 

As yarn is taken from stock to 
process the proper tags are removed 


Haseltine* 
amount in transi, and the require 
Only the pins for stock and 
amount on order are shown here, 
however, for the sake of clearness. 
This chart, with room for one hun- 
dred kinds of yarn, occupies a space 
ot only two 


ments. 


feet by two feet, six 





ON WANO a 
OW eRe e 


Fig. 1. 


‘ 


Yarn Stock Chart that 


Shows 


Daily Situation and Gives Detailed 


Information about Every Lot on Hand 


from the hooks, entered in the yarn 
consumption record, and the green 
pins moved a corresponding distance 
to the left. 
bale is put into process, the tag is 
left on the hook but the weight is 
corrected to correspond to the bal- 
ance in stock. 

If yarn is placed back into stock 
from process, an arbitrary bale num 
ber is given it, and a tag made and 
placed upon the hook in precisely the 
Same manner as for yarn 
from the mill. 


received 


Other colored pins are used show- 
ing the amount of yarn specified, the 


If only a portion of a. 


inches, and as it is posted every day, 
an up-to-date picture of the 
yarn situation, as well as detailed in- 
formation stock. 


Check on Consumption 
So much for the receipt, 
and records. 


gives 


about every lot in 


storage 
out-go [hese are 


check on 


made or 


but it is in the 
consumption that 
lost. It has endeavor to 
make these records as simple as pos- 
sible, and at 
the 


necessary 
money is 
been our 
the same time give us 
information. 

As we operate upon what might be 
called a 
method, we 


necessary 


continuous production 


cannot well the 


assign 









THE FOUR SCALES GIVE WEIGHTS AS FOLLOWS 
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Fig. 2. Attachments to Platform Scale for Automatic Weighing of Hosiery 





yarn placed in process to any specific 
numbers and keep separate records 
of these, as in the mill order method. 
We, therefore, charge all yarn con- 
sumed to 
check our 
as follows: 


‘goods in and 


weights 


process,” 
consumption and 

A standard yarn allowance is made 
for each number, 
past experience, to 
added a certain 
At the end of 
mated 


based upon tests 
which is 
tor waste. 
month the esti- 
consumption of each yarn is 
figured by multiplying the number of 
dozens of knitted by the 
carried into our 
(hese amounts are bal- 
against actual consumption of 
various varns, the difference, of 
or under-run. 
over-run (or 
then compared with 
allowances, and 


and 


allowance 


each 


each style 


yarn allowance as 
cost sheets. 
anced 
the 
course, being the 


hese 


over 
percentages ol 
under-run) ar¢ 
the 


theoretical any 


discrepancies noted. 
A percentage higher than normal 


must be due to one of two causes: 


(1) Excessive actual waste in 


process. 
(2) The 
weight goods. 
Che checked 
monthly against the excess consump- 


turning out of over- 


waste recovered is 


tion (that is, consumption over and 
above net calculated weights) If 
our weights are correct, this entire 
excess should be recovered in the 
form of waste. If the excess con- 
sumption is greater than the waste 
recovered it indicates that some 
goods are going out heavier than 


standard; if it is less than the waste 
recovered, we are putting out light- 
weight goods. 


Weigh Goods as Knitted 

To determine where this discrep- 
ancy lies, we have some sys- 
tematic method of checking weights 
of goods as knitted. We cannot wait 
until th the month, for by 
that time the damage is done. 
Formerly took frequent test 
dozens, but about 
two years ago we developed a method 
which is not only work but 
which gives us the weights on every 


must 


end ot 


we 
weights of sample 


less 


dozen knitted as the goods come 
away from the machine. Thus we 
catch any variation from standard 


the day that it occurs and can correct 
it immediately. 

We put goods through im 
standard lots of six, eight or ten 
dozen, depending upon the weight of 
the particular number. Each of 
these lots is handled in a canvas bag 


our 
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Wildman Automatic Furnishing Wheels 


The preventing of streaksinthe device operates is exceedingly 
cloth can only be accomplished _ simple yet absolutely effective. 
by maintaining absolutely uni- 
form tension on the yarn, as it 1s 
fed to the needles. 


Wildman Automatic Furnish- 
ing Wheels are invaluable for 
plating as the tension can be con- 

Wildman Automatic Furnish- trolled for each yarn and uni- 
ing Wheel Unit ends all trouble — formity of plating thus assured. 


and defects in the cloth arising ' 
| Let us send you full information 
from unequal yarn tension. | 


on the Wildman Automatic Furn- 
The principle upon which this — ishing Wheel Unit. 


— ~ We have issued a 
ery complete and 
inf »rmative book, 
The Science of 
cag 
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to which a numbered coupon-tag is 
att.ched, the various coupons being 
detached and sent to the office daily, 
as the lot passes from process to pro- 


s each lot is taken away from the 
knitter, it is placed upon a pair of 


platform scales and weighed; the 
weight being recorded upon the 


‘knitted ” coupon. If a regular pair 
of scales were used, and this weight 
entcred as sO many pounds for the 
lot, it would involve a_ prohibitive 
ount of calculation to reduce all 
these to pounds and ounces to the 
dozen, therefore, a special scale is 
used, which registers automatically 
the weights per dozen. 

This scale is also adjusted to allow 
for the weight of the bag, so that 
readings are net weights per dozen. 
This weight is entered against the lot 
number in the “Goods in 
Register,” and as the previous day’s 
work is entered every morning, it is 
easy to catch errors before they run 
into much money. 


aT 


al 


Pro cess 


Special Scale Developed 

When the system was in- 
augurated we were unable to find on 
the market a which would do 
the work required, so we built one out 
of a pair of standard platform scales. 
Fig. 2 shows the construction and 
yperation of the attachments that 
were added. 


abc ve 


scale 


\ll that is necessary is to place the 
lot on the platform and read the 
weight per upon the proper 
Note that the weighing is 
done by the swinging weighing ele- 
ment, and it is unnecessary to use 


the 


he beam or weights in any way. 


In the odd or fractional 
ts the total weight is entered upon 
the coupon, and the unit weight cal 
culated in the office. 


dozen 


scale. 


case of 


Tare for the bag is allowed for by 
adjusting the rider on the scale beam. 
As the bags are of uniform weight, 
thi fastened in 


s 1s 


position after 
proper tare is determined. 
We have found the above system 


arn records and weight control to 


u 


rk out in a very satisfactory man- 


Underwear Problems 





A Superintendent Discusses Help, 
Waste, Seconds and Stains 
By Trenton. 
superintendent of a knit under 
mill today has something mor« 
the famous 57 varieties of 
le. For example, take the cost 
lem. A year or so ago we sent 
imples that we figured we could 
fair profit on. We sent out 
amples in February 
at we have the 


Ve 


with an 
help at 
1e price when we started on 
in April or May. But 


‘ 
ippened. The 


sam 


this is 
outerwear mills 
ore and they got the best of 
tters and other operators, with 
sult that we took learners and 

end of our 


V¢ hardly had an old hand 


waves. By the 


ntmued on page 57) 
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Knitting Machinery Development 


Review of Recent Progress and Outline of Future Possibilities 
by an English Authority 


ECENT progress in_ knitting 

machinery developments and the 
future possibilities of knitted products 
are discussed by John Chamberlain, 
the well known English educator and 
knitting authority, in a recent article 
in The Textile Recorder. Mr. Cham- 


berlain points out that the manu- 
facturer who keeps up with ma- 
chinery improvements and _ shows 


judgment in the purchase of new 
equipment has no need to fear the 
competition that has developed in all 
branches of textiles. The following 
paragraphs abstracted from his article 
will interest American readers: 

The perceptible results of the recent 
developments of hosiery machines is 
hardly noticeable at the present time 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the trade itself is passing through 
a wave of depression. It is hard to 
convince a manufacturer that it is 
good policy to purchase improved 
machines when a portion of his plant 
is standing idle, and consequently im 
portant structural improvements in 
the plain hose machines have been of 
little profit to 
manufacturer. 


either machinist or 


Machines for Faney Hosiery 
On the other 
corollary of the 
plain 
demand for 


hand, the natural 
depression in the 
been to 
additions or 
tions whereby sintple but 
patterned 
Hence, 


trade has create a 
modifica 
attractive 
can be 


hosiery produced. 


have been busily 
emploved in building improved models 
: : I 


of faney machines. 


some firms 


Improved vertical stripe machines 


have been constructed for the produc- 
tion ef hose and half-hose in medium 
and fine gauges, and by the use « 
rackiny dial various 


squares, 


f a 


broken stripes, 
zig-zag and small diamonds 
may be produced. Another improve- 
ment on this type of automatic knit 
ting machine has been effected by em 
ploying butts at 

embroidering 


various levels on the 
guides in order that 
the guide may lap or remain quies 
cent in accordance with the position 
of the operating cams, so that proper 
“ring” diamonds may be made simi- 
lar to those produced on the straight- 
bar embroidery frames. 

Machines capable of making plaid 
or tartan effects by combining hori 
zontal striping with a plaited vertical 
stripe —produced by floating — the 
upper thread—have also met with a 
fair demand. 





Another innovation has been the 


modification of the varn guide move- 


ment to produce an imitation split 


foot by floating one varn over the 


foot bottom section of the needles and 
another varn over the instep portion 
\ still more ingenious device enables 


an extra varn to be floating over all 
the needles except a small group in 
a line with the centrally-situated heel 
needles. The yarn is taken up so that 
the straight thread is short, and 


extends over the reinforced part only 
at the back of the this 
means a well-defined longitudinal line 
of loops is obtained which resembles 


hose. By 


the wales of the fashioned part of a 
full-fashioned hose. 

The development of the triangular 
high-splicing above the heel must be 
counted as one of the outstanding 
features as it is now 
produce this style of 


possible to 
splicing on a 
seamless hose machine. 


Fabric Machines 
\lthough the trade in the manu 
facture of plain and rib fabrics for 
the production of underwear has been 
somewhat 
circular 


subdued, developments ir 
been 
The 
to produce knitted cloths by 
the subsequent milling of the fabric 


fabric machines have 


proceeding to some. effect. 


attempts 
have caused the machine builders to 
construct machines of greater diam- 
that finished widths 
of 27 to 30-in. double may be obtain 
ed after the shrinkage of the cloth. 

hese 
40-1n. in 


eters in order 


machines vary from 32 to 
building 
of these machines has necessitated in 


the acquiring of new plant 


modification in the 


diameter, and the 


some Cases 
and a design ot 
the machine It is interesting to 
recall the fact that nearly forty vears 
ago large machines 


very were 


structed, including a loop-wheel frame 


con 


the diameter of which was 72-in., 
and a sinker-wheel circular frame 
1o8-in. diameter—believed to be the 
largest circular machines ever built. 


later on, latch-needle circular ma 


chines were built with up to 102 in- 


dividual feeders, t. c¢ 102. distinct 


cam svstems. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
machine is 
that 
width of 
fabric, so that it is unlikely that the 
building of the 


that the most economical 


the smallest width of machine 
will produce the = given 
previous leviathans 


will be repeated, unless the manufac 


ture of knitted sheets and blankets 


for which purpose these large ma 


chines were made—is to be revived 


by some enthusiastic and speculative 


person. 


One point which is very significant 
in connection with the production of 
fine fabric for either high-class under 
wear or outerwear, is the preterence 
of the British manufacturers for the 
slow-running, sinker-wheel 
frame. Other machines, capable of 
producing thrice the weight of fabri 
under similar working conditions are 


circular 


available, and these machines are of 


excellent constructidn, easy to operate, 


possess vastly superior mechanical 
drawing-off, driving and = stop-mo 
tions, and in some cases are of Brit 
oimn } t h lem t 
Ss 11 ) tne demant OT r 
th + t 1 ] 1 the 
€ r€ CO ues Ou l€ 
chines e built o1 ie Continent 
n sold, 61 iT ive re t three 
imes the pre-war price 
nis seems ind te na there 
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is still scope for machine builders to 
experiment with or develop the fine- 
gauge circular machine, and signs are 
not lacking that they are quite alive 
to the possibilities in this direction. 
Outer Garment Productions 
Developments of circular machines 
for fancy fabrics are proceeding 
rapidly, as it is acknowledged that 
if knitted fabrics are to remain in 
favor for outer garments, especially 
for dresses and costumes, the circu- 


lar machine must be employed. The 
elaborate patterning mechanism 


small-diameter 
neckwear, 


confined to 
knitted 
now been attached to larger machines 
so that unlimited designs in tuck and 
color may be effected. 
Modifications are 


hitherto 


machines for has 


being made on 
and latch-needle 
machines for the introduction of 
“straight” weft threads with the idea 


of reducing the width elasticity in 


both loop wheel 


the manufacture of knitted cloth, 
although it is worth noting that 
machines of this type have been in 
existence for 20 years or more and 


unnoticed. 
Latch-needle machines with appara- 
tus for 


have remained almost 


producing special types of 
backed cloths are now being further 
developed in order to produce well- 
defined designs in colors, the designs 
being produced in the backing threads 
and this side of the fabric used as 
the face. 
Flat Knitting Machines 

he flat machine must 
always remain the ideal machine for 
the production of 


knitting 


highly-specialized 


garments of distinct appearance. In 


the first place it 1s possible to produce 


single garments of unique design or 
individual 


fications or requirements. 


earments made to speci 
As in many 
cases the decorative part is small in 
comparison to the whole, hand mani- 
pulation of the needles is carried out 
to a large extent. 

Recently, however, a simple me- 
chanism has been devised, as an at- 
which 
produce a 
range of designs much more quickly 
than by 


tachment to existing machines, 
enables the cperator to 
hand selection of the needles, 
and which dispenses with the use of 
Further im- 
provements effected 
in the flat-bed purl machines by the 
introduction of various types. of 
that a more complete 
range of patterns may be made with- 
out hand or 


jacquard mechanism. 


have also been 


sliders, so 


jacquard selection. 
These developments are of some 
importance to the manufacturer, and 
it must be admitted that hand 
tion is a slow process, while the addi- 
tion of 


selec- 


jacquard mechanism renders 
awkward 


ind heavier to handle. Machines are 


he hand machines more 


now being constructed either of a 
single or double-side character for 
the production of designs in which 
the imn 1s floated at the back of the 
" vhere not required. The ma 
ne i producing simple design 
i possess VO lengths Tt eedles 
needles and_ selectors, the latter 
being carried in a lower bed having 
i racking movement. 
\ further feature is the de elop- 
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ment of the power flat machine for 
the automatic production of tuck, 
racked, and color fabrics, and these 
machines have recently been in good 
jemand. On the contrary, the various 
improved flat machines for the pro- 
juction of plain, seamless, full-fash- 
joned hose have not yet been ex- 
ploited to any considerable extent by 


the British manufacturer, although 
there are distinct possibilities with 
this class of machine. ks 
Altogether the business done in 


fat machines has been of an encour- 
wing character, the demand for both 
plain machines of 30-in. and upwards, 
ind for specialty machines, has been 
me of the bright spots of the knitting 
nachine building industry. This suc- 
‘ess is calculated to cause some feel- 
ng of disappointment that the build- 
ng of these machines has not been 
ittempted to any extent in this coun- 
try. 

Warp Knitting Machines 
Warp-knitted fabrics are becoming 
re and more recognized as possible 
mpetitors to woven cloths, both by 

and imitation, and the 
movements have been 
as to admit of a further 
ncrease in the speed of this type of 

ting, while the employment of 
eb-holding combined with 
lapping movement, 
bles a comparatively non-elastic 
bric to be produced at a high speed. 
remarkable that the 
machine for 


substitution 
mechanical 


le igned SO 





sinkers, 


{ wo-needle 


is somewhat 


cv ot this class of 


production of knitted cloths has 

t been realized long before the 
eset me, and it is still more 
even today, the 

S ‘olor combinations 


rtue of the improved 
mechanism, which is 
| easily changed, are but 





In tact, the developments of these 
chines have not yet been made 
nifest owing to the lack of skilled 
erators, competent designers, and 
pert mechanics, and it is surpris- 
g to find that some manufacturers 
nsider that the production of dif- 

ierent fabrics and designs is a prim- 
ry tunection of the machine builder. 
Knitting machines of a warp char- 

now being developed for 
of laces and braids, 
re becoming serious competitors 
twist machines. 


cer are 
the production 
tl There is no 
ubt that the warp-knitting machine 
ry is capable of being developed 

-h larger extent. 
} 


uc 
that the re- 
the inadvisability of 
ular machines do not apply 


s¢ rved 


MASSE 


nstruction 


of warp machines, 
1ding the rigidity of the ma- 
the making of wide 
or ot a number of 
small width can be pro- 

undiminished speed, 
180 in. wide— 
can be built and 


‘onomically. 


s up to 


needle width 


Possibilities of Knitting 

Ss always a tendency to over- 
‘lities of 
fter initial 






innovations, 


successes, but 
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there is little cause for doubting 
whether knitted fabrics will survive 
the test of time. The prejudice 


against knitted fabric for outer gar- 
ments has been entirely removed, 
while the preeminence of knitted 
goods as hosiery and underwear gar- 
ments remains unchallenged. Hence 
the outlook for the development of 
knitting machines is distinctly favor- 
able. 

It is true that the plain hose trade 
is suffering from the inevitable effect 
of over-success, which caused a large 
influx of manufacturers, especially 
of a smaller class, who purchased 
seamless hose machines indiscrimin- 
ately. Sooner or later there will be 
a renewed demand for plain, seamless 
hose machines, and those builders who 
can embody improvements in their 
machines will reap the benefit. 

Perseverance with machines of the 
stitch-changing character is essential, 
as these machines will eventually be 
the premier half-hose and sock ma- 
chines, as well as being employed in 
the making of ribbed hose, and it is 
distinctly fortunate that certain ma- 
chine builders have persisted in the 
use of the double-head needle in spite 
of the many difficulties encountered 
in its use for fine-gauge machines. 

It must be admitted that the circular 
fabric machines of the latch-needle 
type have now been developed to a 
high state of perfection for the pro- 


duction of plain and ribbed webs, al 


though there will always be possibili- 
ties for the improvement of such 
essentials as stop motions, drive, and 
drawing-off mechanism. Develop- 
ments, however, are proceeding 
whereby various types of fancy fab- 
rics can be produced at s , and 
the day**should not be fgr ‘distant 
when plaids, checks, di@mond and 
other designs can be pfodticed on 
either a solid or plaited principle for 
the manufacture of dress fabric. 

A machine either circular or flat 
designed to produce solid diamonds 
in the pain stitch would prove very 
acceptable at the present time, while 
there would be distinct possibilities 
with a machine capable of producing 
pile fabrics in pleasing designs. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
bearded needle, straight-bar machines 
are far from being obsolete in the 
production of high-class fabrics, and 
constant additions are being made 
which should not be overlooked by 
those manufacturers who are engaged 
in a high-class trade in the neckwear 
or outer garment trade. 

Possibilities in the development of 
the bearded needle warp-knitting ma- 
chine of fine gauges for fancy fabrics, 
especially in the employment of cut 
pressers for shell designs, should be 
noted, as there are signs of a coming 
demand for high-class specialties in 
fine warp-knitted garments 
section of knitting which has not yet 


a distinct 


been sufficiently exploited 


Best Material for Mercerizing 





Type of Raw Cotton and Yarn Constructions That Give the 
Highest Luster 


By ( 


_— most favorable conditions 
for obtaining any desired tex- 


tile effect are always of 
\mong the most recent to 
known are several 
mercerizing. It has 
that cottons that naturally 
lustrous in the raw state give the 
best luster on mercerization, but the 
reason for the variation in natural 
luster has not been understood. 


interest. 
become 
pointers on 
been 
are 


observed 


Comparative observations of a 
number of cotton samples have now 
shown that the luster of cotton 


depends on the shape of the fibre in 


raw 


cross section, the more nearlv round 
the better the luster. 
tion 


The investiga- 


was extended to mercerized 


F. G. 


fibres taken from mercerized yarn 


and they were found to be still more 
falling into a series with the 
untreated fibres 


tration 


round, 
as shown in the illus- 
herewith; the round the 
less luster, the more round the more 
luster. 


le SS 


Luster in raw cotton was found not 
to depend on length, fineness, or con- 
volutions, and except as greater 
length contributes to more uniform 
and better tension in practical work, 
these f minor import- 
ance in mercerizing, in spite of long 
held opinions to the contrary. 


factors are of 


Room for Improvement 
The cause of the mercerizing effect 
is known to be the 


the swelling of 








Typical Sections of Low Luster Raw Cotton (at Left), High Luster Raw 


Cotton (Middle), and Mercerized Cotton (at Right). 


(Illustration Re- 


produced from “The Journal of the Textile Institute”) 
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cotton fibres to a more cylindrical 
shape and their setting in this form 
during washing under tension. Fol- 
lewing out the new line of reasoning, 
the mercerized fibres in the illustra- 
tion are still far from circular so 
there appears to be room for im- 
provement either in the process or in 
the selection of cotton. 

The whole idea is an interesting 
confirmation of the suggestion made 
by Herzog ten ago that the 
suitability of cotton for mercerizing 
for luster could be determined by ob- 
serving under the microscope the per 
cent. of the fibres which 
circular section when 
suitable caustic. 


years 


assume a 
treated with 


We also have more light now on 
the construction of yarns for mercer- 
izing. It stated in earlier 
works that doubled yarns made froii 
suitable cotton, spun with soft to 
inedium twist in the singles and then 
doubled with about the same soft to 
medium twist in the opposite direc- 
tion, give the best results for luster 
The secret is that the 
yarn ‘should = run 
parallel to the axis of the 
yarn, 


has been 


fibres in the 
lengthwise or 
doubled 
rather than crossing it at an 
angle 
Twist in Yarns 

In a single yarn the fibres have to 

soon as twist 1s 


cross at an angle 


given. In a two-ply the fibres cross 


in the same direction as the singles 
petore the 


two strands are twisted to 


] 


rether, but when twist is added in the 


opposite direction to the singles twist, 
res approach and then become 


to the yarn With still 


they cross it in the op- 


axis 
twist 
posite direction. This middle point 
construction for 
total 
fibres properly 
treneth to the yarn 
fibres slipping while 


mer- 
cerizing when as little twist is 
used as will hold the 
In place to Give 
and prevent th 
tension 


that 


under mercerizing 


It Is Casy to see this corre- 


sponds with the recognized general 


principles of construction for mer- 
cerizing as it gives the greatest num- 
ber of parallel surfaces, 
ind the less the twist the longer will 
be the run of the parallel fibres along 
The result 
is the most favorable exposure of the 
fibres in both yarn and fabric for the 
reflection of light and hence for high 
luster 


reflecting 


the surface of the yarn. 


Problems 


from Page 55) 


Underwear 
(Continued 


left and we lost 


dozen 


money on every 
Again, our waste was something to 
We could not 
where we got it or 


worry about. figure 


how we got it, 


where went. <A knitter would pull 
good yarn off a cone or bobbin to 
save waiting a few minutes. This 
waste was put in a bag that hung on 


\t night the bag 
would have at least a full pound, the 
morning there would be 
little left. If the foreman 

about the quantity of waste made, or 
other complaint for that 
would put on her 


the shifter handle. 
next very 
spoke 
made any 


matter, the knitter 
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“Yes, Madam, genuine Shelton’’ 





TEXTILE WORLD 


leading textile and silk manufacturers 
throughout the country know that it 
pays to trademark their goods for, as 
they themselves have told us, it proves 
to everybody that the goods are gen- 
uine It shows the manufacturer is 
proud of the quality of work he pro- 
duces. It links the goods definitely 
and directly to the national advertising 


And manufacturers also know that the 
one practical method of trade-marking 
their goods is with Kaumagraphs 
lrade-marks are quickly and easily ap- 
plied with Kaumagraph Dry Transfers 


] 


either by hand or machine—on the 


back, along the selvage, or as end 
stamps. 


Kaumagraphed trade-marks do not 
blur, smudge or become illegible. They 
apply your trade-mark so beautifully 
that it reflects the quality of the pro- 
duct itself. Kaumagraphed trade- 
marks are more easily and quickly and 
economically applied than by any other 
method. 


Our Service Department will be glad to 
help you on your trade-marking prob- 
lems. Write for sample markings to- 
day, and for information about Kaum- 
agraph service applied to your business 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


KAUMAGRAPH BLDG. 


350-356 West 31st Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


New York 


Paris, Ont. Paris, France 


For trademarking textiles, silks, hosiery, underwear, etc., u 


umd grapDs 





June 21, 1924 
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coat and hat and walk out. That 
meant teach another knitter, which 
costs time and money. 

[he superintendent goes all around 
the mill every morning to look over 

help. He finds workers out, a 
ler, a cutter, and no doubt a few 
winders or knitters. He knows that 
duction will be cut and arranges 
vet what he can. He shifts around 
tew of the help and at noon the 
s shifted stay out, for it seems as 
they are not willing to do anything 
but what they are hired for. It is 
hard enough to keep help after get- 
ting them, but try to change a few 
xround. <A girl would rather work in 
ive and ten cent store for half what 
she can get in a mill, and after she 
has been in a store she is of no use 
around the mill. 
Waste and Seconds 

It is the little things that count 
today. How many mills save waste 
ends of rolls, that is, the ends about 
a foot long on each end of a bleached 
roll? It doesn’t cost much to try it. 
Sometimes good sleeve lengths can 
be saved. 

\t present yarn prices knitters 
have a hard time of it. It is neces- 
sary to be on the job every minute 
watching winders, knitters and cut- 
Winders pull off matted yarn, 
knitters “skin” the cones, or let bad 
needles run, dirty hands and sloppy 
oiling do plenty of damage. The cut- 
ters could save more than they do by 
careful turning or inspection, and 


ters. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


seconds can come from most every 
hand in the mill but the bookkeeper. 
As an example, an _ operator 


i 


scratched her wrist, blood dotted the | 


button stay on over a dozen garments 
before it was noticed. Another 


worker spilled a bottle of medicine | 


over a pile of work; about two dozen 
more seconds were made. Rust on 
the mangle made two dozen more. 
Knitters run oil streaks to show up 
later in finished goods. 

We had many dozens of 
piled up as seconds that we blamed 
on the bleacher. The bleacher 


goods 


not prove it. It went from 
garment with a large stain on the 
front to a chemist who pronounced 
it tobacco stain. We had only one 
man who was known to use tobacco 
in chewing form and he was not ina 
position to stain anything but coal, so 
we were as badly off as before. 
Some time after this the knitter 


complained that one of his frames | 


was all rust, and the cloth on the 
frame was spattered. This compared 


with the spots the chemist had said | 
did | 
they come from and how did they | 


were tobacco stains, but where 


get on the back of a knitting ma- 


chine? Certainly the girls didn’t 
chew. To make a long story short, | 
there was a tin shop scross_ the} 


alley, second floor above, and the men | 
the | 


expectorated out the window; 


wind did the rest. 
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EFFICIENT LOOPING 


can be accomplished only 
with 


| PARAMOUNT 
LOOPER ATTACHMENTS 


said | 
he did not make them and we could | 
bad to} 
worse so the superintendent took a| 


Making Piece Rates on Spoolers | 


Deciding the Rate—Tests for Finding the Production and Best 


Operating 
By H 


ANY mills use the piece rate 

system of paying on the spool- 
ers, while others adhere to the old 
standing pay. The advantages of the 
former method are obvious to all mill 
men who are acquainted with both 
systems, 

The working up of a piece rate is 
not a difficult proposition in itself, but 
betore taking up the matter of setting 
such a rate or rates a mill which has 
been accustomed to the standing pay 
method should decide on the funda- 
mental or standard wage which it 
would like its workers to earn. This 
standard, or basic average wage as it 
may also be termed, is the ground- 
work on which the proposed piece rate 
is built. It must of course be as high 
that paid by competitors, or a little 
etter if possible; and it certainly is 
good policy to make it a little higher 
n the old standing pay. Otherwise 

is no incentive with which to 

» the workers feel that it is de- 
sirable to change from an assured 
Steidy pay to one which is entirely 

ndent on their own exertions. 
Finding Correct Rate 


tter deciding on the fundamental 
Wave it is necessary to conduct a 
series of tests in order to ascertain 
th proper rate which will enable the 
sp oler operatives to attain this wage. 


Conditions 
See ee 
And 


since it is a distinct 
because of the so-called 
wages which can be earned under it, 
it is obviously necessary to take the 
greatest of pains in the tests from 
which the rate is made. 


loss in | 
prestige to any firm to cut a rate|] 


| 
| 


excessive 


Before going on with the testing it | 


is necessary to take into consideration 
several matters that vitally affect the 
results of the investigation. First, 
what shall be the percentage of effi- 


ciency that it is desired the workers | 


should attain before reaching 
fundamental wage? There is perhaps 
quite some variance in different mills 
in relation to this matter. 
as low as 80%; others figure it the 
full 100%. From experience the 
writer favors an efficiency of 90% 
to 95%. 

At 80% there is too great a number 
of idle drums or spindles; at 100% it 
is manifestly impossible for the 
worker to attain the fundamental 
wage. On the other hand using 95%, 
say on medium or fine counts, gives 
flexibility to the basic average wage 


Some go 


which will stimulate the workers to 
greater efforts. The writer has seen 
workers attain 98% efficiency. Of 


course the earning of workers at this 
latter efficiency are a little higher than 
the fundamental wage. 


the | 


Therein lies | 


Paramount Chain Cutter and Stripper 


YOU CAN— 


Bell Attachment 


Increase Production 

Reduce Seconds 

Save Looping Thread 
and 

Simplify the Entire 


Looping Operation 


These ATTACHMENTS furnished for 
all makes of machines and installed on 
either a Sale or Rental basis. 


If you desire further particulars or 
demonstration write us. 





Foet-Step Motien and 
Adjustable Arym 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH 
ALL PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS. 


Manufactured by the makers of the well- 
known “PARAMOUNT FORMS.” 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets Chicago, III. 
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The Forum of the Yarn Industry 


The old saying that “A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country” is not borne out 
in the case of the TEXTILE WORLD and the 
yarn trade. 


In the textile field much advertising is done by 
one branch of the industry to sell its products to 
other branches. The yarn manufacturers sell 
the weaving mills, the knitting mills, braid mills 
and others using yarn but not spinning it. Out 
of a total of 37,500,000 spindles in all the cotton 
mills in the United States there are about 
10,000,000 spindles in the mills which make 
yarn for sale. 


The yarn manufacturers and their selling 
agents are expert judges of the standing of the 
different textile papers in the field and the 
authority of the different yarn market reports. 
They are among the trade constantly and know 
the papers that are read by their customers, and 
the dependence and respect given the different 
sources of information bearing on this important 
branch, which is really the key position ot the 
industry, yarn being the finished product of one 
great group of mills and the raw material of 
several thousand others. 


Practically all sale yarn mills are subscribers 
to TEXTILE WORLD and the largest propor- 
tion of them use it as an advertising medium to 
reach the other mills who are their customers. 


A recent compilation very carefully made 
shows that cotton yarn mills operating 6,201,674 





spindles, or 62% of the total number of all sale 
yarn cotton spindles, carried advertising in 
TEXTILE WORLD during the past year, 
either directly or through their selling agents. 
Most of them are on regular schedule for current 
advertising. Worsted, woolen and silk yarn mills 
also use its advertising pages to a very large ex- 
tent. Most of the mills not advertising have a 
few large customers who take their entire prod- 
uct under contract. 


At the very conservative valuation of $35 per 
spindle these cotton yarn mills represent an 
invested capital of over $200,000,000, and with 
the woolen, worsted and silk yarn mills the 
invested capital of yarn mills advertising in 
TEXTILE WORLD would amount to over 
$350,000,000. 


The advertising of these sale yarn mills and 
selling agents of TEXTILE WORLD aggre- 
gated 759 pages during 1923. This is more than 
double the amount of such advertising (both in 
number of concerns and amount of space used) 
carried by the next four textile papers, their com- 
bined aggregate being 335 pages. 


The endorsement by such concerns through 
their advertising is the best possible evidence of 
what its own trade thinks of TEXTILE 
WORLD. 


Its Yarn Department pages constitute a 
weekly forum where yarn buyers meet yarn 
sellers to a greater extent than anywhere in the 
world outside of the Manchester Exchange. 


Textile World 


Largest Individual Net Paid Circulation in the Field. 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
AND ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC 


June 21, 


1924 
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psychological advantage ot piece- 
rk. It evident that 
insure reliable results the average 
lity of the 


must also be 
yarn, as it actually 
ypens to be day in day out, should 
used during the test. 


Number of Spindles 
\gain the question of how many 
ims or spindles to allot a worker 
such a test is often a perplexing 
» but for the first trial, at least, it 
advisable to use the same number 
t the workers have been accus- 
ned to running. From the per cent 
efficiency indicated at the conclu- 
sion of this test can be figured close 
ugh the units to allocate. It must 
remembered that the allocation of 
inits should be made only after sev- 
ral workers been tested. An 
average of their efficiencies should de- 
termine the standard units. 


have 


Closely allied with the allotment of 
nits is the speed at which spindles 

* drums revolve. Usually the cus- 
tomary speed at the mill may be used; 
but at other times the speed itself is 
subjected to experimentation, the 
counts and quality of the yarn and the 
size of the spinning rings on which 
he yarn is spun influencing the issue 
not a little. The writer has found 
hat some tests are vitiated from the 
fact that the yarn used in the test is 
spun on different size rings and that 
no attention is paid toward getting an 
average of the several size bobbins in 
the tests. 

Since the amount of doffing affects 
the efficiency of the test, there should 
be a predetermined standard size of 
package built. Knotters and knots, 
ilso, should be standardized. 

What workers shall be used for the 
test? This is a question not always 
readily Surely not. the 
oorest ; the very best. 
Some firms try a best, a medium and a 
poor worker averaging the results. It 
is advisable, if help can be readily se- 


answered. 


yet neither 


ured, to use only two classes repre- 
senting the best and the medium. The 

rest workers then should be given 
the option of either attaining the 
verage or of having their places filled 

more capable workers. However, 
t must be quite clear that the condi- 

ns existing in each mill at the time 
t the proposed change in method of 
payment | 


should which 


determine 
for the test. 
he next proposition is who shall 


he testing? 


ratives to us¢ 
It is needless to say 
selected shall be en 
disinterested, and in order that 


object he 


the person 


attained a large plant 


ld have a member of its research 


rtment conduct the test. This is 
utter which each mill must work 
for itself 

reliminary preparations having 


in order 
machine on which the 
carried 


ressed sufficiently, it is 
e that the 
is to be out is in good 

A most important point, but 
sometimes overlooked, is that of 
ng the bobbins or cops directly in 
with the 
igh which 


guide wires or slots 
the 


having 


ends are to run. 
this apparently 


ial matter properly attended to, es- 


ure in 


TEXTILE 


pecially on fine yarns, will 
heavy toll of breakages that prevents 


correct results from the test. 


What Test Should Show 
What facts should be recorded by 
the person detailed to observe the test 
throughout its course? 


exact a 


This question 
may be answered by another query. 
What is it desired that the test should 
show? Some firms when making a 
rate test follow the same procedure 
that they use when testing out the 
quality of the material or the suita 
bility of the machine. But as a matter 
of fact it is only necessary to watch 
closely the following items: (a) time 
taken for the test; (b) actual produc- 
tion; (c) actual counts of the yarn 
tested; (d) number of units allotted; 
(e) size of units (diameter of drums 
or spindle whirls) ; (f) speed of units; 
(g) percentage of units idle during 
test; (h) time that the entire units 
are stopped for any reason whatso- 
ever during the test; (1) amount of 
waste made; (j) average emptying 
time of spinning bobbins. Much more 
data may be collected, but all the 
essentials for rate-making are con- 
tained in these ten items. 

It cannot be too emphatically im- 
pressed on the person following the 
test that the greatest care must be 
exercised in tabulating the above data. 
Indeed, an error in any one of the 
items a, b, f, g, or h, will nullify the 
test. The yarn also should be sized 
in order to the actual 
counts because the calculated produc 
tion is affected directly by the counts 
and consequently, also, the percentag: 
of efficiency attained by the worker. 

In connection with getting a fairly 
accurate idea of the average number 
of units idle here and there through 
out the test, it 
idle 


intervals during 


determine 


is necessary to count 


these units at 


frequent uniform 
the test, noting the 

\t the termination 
of the test, such units are totalled and 


divided by the number of intervals to 


results each time. 


get the average units stopped during 
the whole of the test. 

After the test has been successfully 
launched there are 
tors that 
the 


some 


a number of fac- 


may affect the accuracy of 
It may happen that for 
other the full co 
operation of the spooler operative is 


not 


results. 
reason or 


obtained. would 


Ob 


Taking’ it 
probably describe th« 


Casy 
attitude. 
viously such a state of 


17 


affairs will 
affect the results very adversely. 
\gain, the 
the work in a manner 
the 
er’s lack 


worker may not be doing 
consistent with 
results. 


best Sometimes a work 


of interest is due to the in 


creased labor involved in the faulty 
adjustment of the machine. To il 
lustrate: If the machine is equipp 


with clearers, it must he 


stressed that they be set to the 


strong] 


gaugt 
the most pliable of workers will be 
come the 
breakages directly traceable to the too 
close setting of the 
course as the full sympathy of the 
worker toward the test is an 
requisite, 


for the yarn to be run. Even 


discouraged at 1 


continues 
clearers. Of 


absolute 
only workers whose attitude 


(Continued on page 


62) 
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Rid your plant 
of Moths 


Many of the biggest and finest textile mills 
in the Country use ENOZ regularly, because 
they have learned from experience that it is the 
one way to keep their plant free from moths, 
without any danger of stain or injury. And it 
leaves no harmful residue in the matertals or 
fabrics sprayed. 


ENOZ 


KILLS MOTHS 


WILL NOT STAIN 





Moths love to burrow into expensive raw materials 
and valuable textiles and lay their eggs. And these 
eggs soon hatch into ravenous worms. 


ENOZ is of real value to you because it not only 
kills moths, but it also kills moth worms and totally 
destrovs their eggs. 


We the 


“try-it”’ offer mentioned in coupon below and none 


have shipped thousands of gallons on 


has come back. ‘That proves it does the work. 


If you have never used Enoz fill out the 
coupon below and try it in your own mill. 
It will cost you nothing to do so if Enoz is 
not satisfactory to you. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL CO., f1’c sa, Sc'New York City 





“ PBB LD DD LD PDD LD DD ID DL DAA A 
ENOZ CHEMICAL CO., 

Gentlemen: You may ship me gallons of Enoz and a suitable 
sprayer. I agree to give it a thorough trial. If not thoroughly satisfied 


I will return remainder within 30 days and you agree to cancel bill. 


PRICE LIST 


F. O. B. Chicago 
or New York 
2 gallons, $6 
3 gallons, $8 
5 gallons, $11 
Sprayer included 
with initial order 
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back of the machine te i 
= mac 
ion 
N considering full-fashioned hosiery a 
machines, give thought not only to ev 
; ‘ ‘ : nd 
the machine itself but also the organi- ‘eli 
zation and service back of the product. t 
sign 
rn ryan . e atin 
The Textile Machine Works, maker a 
of the “ Reading,” prides itself on its _ 
- . ° “1° jus 
after-sale service and its ability to han 
make prompt shipment of any neces- “ta 
SarTy parts. nd 
rol 


This exceptional service is another 
reason why “ Reading” machines are 
used by 90% of all full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS —— 
READING, Pa. 


The READING | 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 














1 
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Floor Machine 


For Serubbing, Waxing, Polishing 
and Sandpapering 

The Fay Company, 514 W. 57th 

St., New York, has brought out a 

machine for scrubbing, waxing, pol- 








The Fay Floor Machine 


ishing and sandpapering floors. It 
is constructed of machined aluminum 
castings and a standard electric motor 
delivers ample power to operate the 
machine through a simple gear reduc- 
The weight of the machine is 
supported by a thrust bearing over 
inches in diameter. This re- 
lieves the machine of undue friction 
and the full power of the motor is 
delivered to the brush. 


110n. 


five 


[he machine has a specially de- 
signed handle on which are the oper- 
ating switch and cable arm. The 
handle can be adjusted to suit the 
height of the operator and this ad- 
justment is sufficient to lower the 
handle to a horizontal position so that 
the machine can be operated on tables, 
benches and desks. The motor, gears 
and working parts are enclosed and 
protected from dirt, grit, etc. Three 
grease cups are provided for lubrica- 
tion. Brush clips are used which en- 
brushes and other attachments 
to be removed from the machine with- 

it binding. 


able 


The following attachments are fur- 
ished with the machine: For scrub- 
ing floors, palmetto and steel wire 
ushes; for waxing and polishing 

irs, linoleum, tile, cork, etc., pol- 
ishing brush, polishing pad and disc; 
sandpapering and _ refinishing 

rs, sandpaper disc and carborun- 
disc. 


Electric Tructor 


Operator Has Unobstructed Vision 
of Elevator Movement 

new type of elevator tructor es- 

ally designed for the purpose of 

ing up or placing loads directly 


he floor with litthe clearance be- 
n same and support, has been 
ight out by the Elwell-Parker 
tric Co., Cleveland, O. The ele 





vator head at the forward end may 
be equipped with two or more forks 
at the floor line, one to two inches 
thick and of proper spacing and 
length to handle various articles, in- 
cluding bales, boxes or barrels, a tilt- 
ing table, dump body or the like. 
When fitted with a pair of arms I8 
inches above the floor it handles tot 
barrels with dispatch. 

It consists of a standard tractor 
type, hot riveted tructor frame with 
battery compartment with 
cover to provide easy access. 


hinged 
Oper- 
ator’s seat is located forward so that 
unobstructed vision of elevator move- 
ment is assured. Overall length of 
the unit without load lift attachment 
is 78 inches; the height is 70 inches, 
width 38 inches, and weight with 
battery 4300 pounds. This type dif- 
fers from previous tools in that no 
part of tructor prevents direct con- 
tact with load; ie., the load is 
handled via cantilever method like a 
crane and the operator is 
where he can observe every result of 
the control manipulation. 


located 


Safety Device 


Prevents Damage to Licker-In By 
Foreign Matter 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a device brought out by Will- 
iam Lord & Son, Bolton, England, to 
preserve from damage the spiked 
teeth of the licker-in roller and also 
the teeth, or other surface, of the 
feed rollers by permitting these com- 
ponents to yield bodily to the passage 
of a hard foreign substance. The 
following description is abstracted 
from The Textile Recorder: 

“Cotton in the raw state as received 
by the mills contains a good deal of 
matter which is not cotton. Pieces of 
stone, banding, metal and rivets occur 
very frequently; the pieces of stone, 
of course, are the most common fore- 
ign bodies, and sometimes these are 
of a particularly hard nature and 
and their unwelcome passage past the 
delicately constructed licked-in roller 
is attended by unfortunate 
pensive results. 


and ex- 

“The accompanying diagram is al- 
most self-explanatory. The 
of the two feed rollers C and D is 
borne by the plate A, which is ar- 
ranged so that it can pivot about the 
point B, in the direction of the 
arrows a and b. The top feed roller 
C, also, can rise vertically over any 


weight 


hard obstruction. When, therefore, 
a stone is brought along the lattic: 
feed and comes between the feed 


rollers, C rises and the stone passes 
towards the clearance gap of the 
When the comes 
actually to negotiate this narrow pas- 
sage, roller D is pushed away—cau 
ing the whole plate A to 

point B the 


licker-in. stone 


swivel on 
that 


—SO obstruction 


passes without damaging the teeth of 
the licker-in. 

“To insure that, normally, the feed 
rollers are always ‘hard up’; 7. e., in 
their properly adjusted position when 


not giving way to qn obstruction, two 


Ween 





Device for Preventing Damage to 
Licker-in 

tension fitted. One of 

while the other 

is located vertically behind the plate 


springs ar¢ 


these can be seen at E 


\. The former maintains roller D 
in position and the latter automatic- 
ally adjusts roller C; hand wheels 


are provided so that the correct ten 
sion on these springs may be set. 

“It should be mentioned that this 
patented principle does not apply to 
one type of machine only; it can be 
advantageously applied in 
where fibre has to 
hard rollers and those which 
accurately and delicately 
constructed teeth. 


any in- 


stance pass be- 
tween 
have set 
“In addition to preventing damage 
to the spiked roller this condition 
practically eliminates the possibility 
of damage to the cotton or machinery 
by fire, on account of the removal of 
high friction between the surfaces of 
the teeth and particles of stone or 
iron which found as foreign 
bodies among the raw cotton.” 


are 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Borrin and shuttle combination. 1,495,- 
174. F. L. Harmon, Beverly, Mass 
CALENDER, Multiple roll. 1,495,298. W., 

\. Gordon, Shelton, Conn 
Cam. 1,495,945. A. H. Wyatt, Whit 
mire, S. C 


CoMRBING machines, Roller mounting in 
1,495,627 1) Zierer, (Guebwiller, 
France 

Cotton, wool and the like, Machine for 
combing 1,495,743 J Horridge, 


Bolton, England 

DYEING of textiles, Apparatus for the 
1,495,243. J. T. and J 
Bury, England 

DYEING of silk piece goods. 
J. Seyer, Hawthorne, N. J 


Brandwood, 


1,495,614. 


Fasrics, Means for producing parallel 
slits in 1,495,490. L. Krause, New 
York 

GLoves and other hand coverings, 
Making knitted 1,495,157. G;. P 
Bosworth, Central Falls, R. I 

Laces, Tip for 1,495,160 H I 
Campbell, Nashville, Tenn 


Loom, Circular 1,495,311 J. Stuer, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Loom for weaving tubular fabrics 
1,495,177. A. P. Hinsky, Brooklyn, N-Y. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for.  1,405,- 
530. A. E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass 

SHUTTLE release mechanism. 1,495,606 
\\ | Me Michael, W oonsocket, R I. 

TEXTILE machine 1,495,636 E B 


Feaster, Boston, Mass 
PeExTILE materials, Process and appar- 
atus for treating. 1,495,143 = 
\llsop and W. W Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
\VARPER stop motion 
Fortune, Methuen, 
\VEFT carrier 
H. Rvyon, 
YARN cleane1 


Ness, 


Sibson, 


1,495,682. D. A. 

Mass 

magazine. 1,495,717. E 

Waltham, Mass 
1,495,824 H. E 

Elmira, N. ¥ 


Piece Rates on Spoolers 
(Continued from page 61) 


Van- 


is favorable 
all. 

Some spoolers are overspeeded, a 
fault that with a narrow 
gauge will result in the ends from the 
spinning bobbins lashing or whipping 
one another, finally breaking and quite 
often running on 


should be considered at 


combined 


an adjacent spool, 
causing a defect technically known as 
double yarn. Slipping belts have been 
spoken of; the bands driving the 
spindles are also apt to become loose, 
with the subsequent decrease in pro- 
duction. Every band on a spindle 
spooler should be tried just before a 
test 1s started. 

Atmospheric : conditions sometimes 
affect a test and for this reason the 
effects of opening and closing of the 
windows during a test should be 
A factor not always con- 
sidered, which has quite some bearing 
on production, is how much to allow 
the worker to pull off the bottom of 
the spinning bobbins when ply work 
is being made. In single end spooling 
the ends nearly always run cleanly 
from the bobbins. But in spooling 
from two or more bobbins to the same 
spool there will be times when one or 
two of the bobbins will be completely 
empty while the other or others will 
have more or less yarn left on them. 
Sometimes there is much yarn on 
these bobbins. To pull it all off would 
raise the waste account unreasonably 

The actual production should be 
checked against the production taken 
off when the worker was operating 
under the regular standing pay condi- 
tions. The actual production should 
also be compared with the 100% 
calculated production in order to de- 
termine the per cent of efficiency. As- 
suming that the average production 
from the several tests is 861 pounds 
(90% of the calculated 100% produc- 

the rate to be used is 
found by dividing the fundamental 
wage by the pounds. Calling this 
wage $20, the rate accordingly would 
be 2.323 cents per pound; or if it is 
preferred to have it in terms per 100 


pounds, it would read $2.323. 


studied. 


tion ) piece 
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When cotton looms 
weave silk 













* i i 
( l 
NUMBER of cotton mills have a ) 
seen the advantages of using , 
silk either alone or in combination st- 
with cotton. m4 | 
Silk not only adds to the value of the + 
product but gives a variety and a Ee 
marketability very desirable under E 
present conditions. factur 
firsts 
Spun Silk, used either for warp or _ 
filling, in combination with cotton, rie 
will make faney mixtures of silky uent 
texture in heather effects that should 2 
find a ready market. It 
or 
Pongees are being successfully made Spun Silk is real silk \mer 
. . made from the cocoon ee 
on cotton looms using Spun Silk for of the silkworm “lk 
both warp and filling. not 
grade 
Spun Silk is real silk and much less spe 
costly than raw or thrown silk. facts 
| (] 
We have worked with some pro- (2 
vressive cotton mills in adapting 
Spun Silk Yarns to their needs. We (4) 
would like to work with others. 
During more than thirty years de- 
voted to making Spun Silk Yarns ex- t i 
clusively we have learned certain 
things that might be of interest to 
vou. The facilities of our labora- 
tories and mills are at your disposal 
for any experiment you care to that 
make. ness 
factu 
CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS his 
25 Madison Avenue, New York Hospital Trust Building, Providence 
Vills: Whitehall, N. Y. and Glens Falls, N. Y. * 
cre 
wl 
sum 
Prodi 
ture 
more 
Tea] 
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Classification of Raw Silk 


Economic Reasons for a Universal Standard—How Prese nt Classifications Affect Manufacturers—Qualities Needed 
by Weavers and Knitters—Review of Progress Made in America and Asia—Adaptability of the 
Gauge Test—Effect of Reduction in Number of Very Fine Ends 


ANUFACTURERS of .raw 
ilk commodities generally 
classify their product into 
two grades, known = as 
Seconds. There is no 
standard method followed in grading 
ind it is largely controlled by what 
the buyer will accept as first quality 
nd buy at a reduced price as a sec- 
In a buyer’s market the trade 
is very critical and accepts only a 
first-class article as a first; but in a 
market many imperfections 
ire overlooked in order to get the 
irticle desired. Even then the man- 
ufacturer is always limited in what 
1e can pass on to the customer. 

\s a rule seconds are disposed of 
it a loss and consequently to manu- 
facture profitably one must sell his 
firsts at a price high enough to cover 
the loss on the seconds. When the 
seconds are too numerous, in order 
to earn a profit the firsts are fre- 
ently priced so high that sales are 
fected and all interested parties 
suffe r. 

It appears that those responsible 
for the supply of raw silk in the 
\merican market follow the same 


S1IK 


Firsts and 


nd 


seller's 


tactics in grading and selling raw 
silk. During a seller’s market we 
not only have a lowering of all 


erades of raw silk, but also higher 
prices. These two conditions com- 
ing at the same time affect the man- 
ifacturer ir number of ways: 

(1) A higher price of raw silk. 
(2) Increased cost of production 
and 
A larger 
(4) Greater 


waste. 
loss due to seconds. 
fabricating losses, 


> 
(3) 


claims, rejections and cancel- 
lation of orders. 
[here are certain lines of com- 


lodities that 


cannot be manufactured 
today because no raw silk can be 


urchased that is even enough to 
roduce them perfect enough to sell 
ita profit. The first-class trade will 
not have them because they have 


een educated to believe that a high 
‘lass raw silk is even in quality, and 


lat a silk fabric showing streaked- 


ess has been manufactured from a 
Ww grade raw silk and the manu- 
lacturer is profiteering when he asks 
eat 


price for such an article. 


Abuses Must End 
The consumption of artificial silk 
increased 12,000,000 lbs. last year. 
Part of this has permanently re- 


placed raw silk; many manufacturers 
are experimenting to find new uses 
for it or as a mixture with real silk. 
Temporarily it is affecting the con- 
sumption of real silk. Fabrics are 
Produced today consisting of a mix- 
‘ure of artificial and real silk that are 
more beautiful than those made of 
teal silk, because they are even. 
Will artificial silk eventually replace 
the real silk? 





By 


-My findings are that the queen of 
fibres will hold its own place among 
textile fibres on account of its 
strength and wearing qualities. Our 
fastidious buyers will always want 
silk (let the name be _ jealously 
guarded), but the reelers must real- 
ize that they must give us a standard 
article at a reasonable price, so that 
we can please the discriminating 
buyers and also make a_ reasonable 
profit in the manufacturing end. Do 
the producers of raw silk want us 
to educate the public to believe that 
one of the characteristics of real silk 
is streakedness and that a _ silken 
gown made up of fabric that is even 
is artificial or a mixture of real and 
artificial silk? 

With a fine texture and a richness 
of quality we must produce a fabric 
also free from streaks, fine or coarse, 
and if the queen of fabrics is to hold 
its own, then the present abuses must 
cease. 


Silk Mill Requirements 


The American manufacturer pro- 
duces quite a variety of silk threads 
and commodities, a number of which 
can be produced very satisfactorily 
from the lower grades of raws. Our 
requirements cover about four gen 
eral classes, as follows: 


(A) A mixture of the higher and 
lower grades. 

(B) Very best in physical quali- 
ties; evenness not essential ; 
cleanness; free from the very 

‘ large defects. 


(C) The most even thread that 
can be reeled and good in 
physical qualities; free from 
large defects. 

(D) The highest grade of all 
qualities. 

These requirements call for a 


number of grades not only as to the 
quality of the fabric but also to 
enable one to manufacture profitably. 
For efficient manufacturing opera- 
tions these grades should be _ stand- 
ard from season to season. If the 
éost of producing raw silk increases 
then the price only should change, 
not the quality. The range in the 
number of defects of each quality, 
within each grade, should not be so 
great that when one gets the best 
or the worst of that grade the varia- 
tion will be great enough to cause 
unforeseen losses as far as the raw 
silk itself is responsible. 

On low grade raw silk we operate 
our machines slower; sometimes 
they are of a different type and 
cheaper in price, so that mill opera- 
tions can be performed economically. 
Satisfactory fabric can be produced 
but as the quality of the raw is lower 
and operating cost increased, the 
price must be correspondingly lower. 


Warren P. Seem 


The defects in raw silk causing sec- 
onds in high class or sheer commod- 
ities frequently do not affect other 
products. I have been told recently 
that silk is reeled in the wide 
world today that will meet my speci- 
fication. I disagree emphatically and 
proved that we are getting silk reeled 
just as even as it is [ 
human hands to do it in 
manner, but that the real 
that in a Yto-bale lot of crack XX 
there is about one bale of uneven 
thread scattered throughout the whole 
lot, consisting principally of 
and very coarse threads. 


no 


possible tor 
a practical 


trouble is 


coarse 


Now if these skeins containing the 
coarse and very coarse threads were 
confined to one bale, and so marked, 
our problem would be easy to solve. 
Thousands of tests show that one of 
the serious defects in the highest 
grades of raw silk is that the care- 
lessly reeled skeins are mixed with 
the best product, and as we cannot 
sort them out we are producing an 
enormous amount The 
economic operatio of a plant depends 
largely on a supply of standard raw 
stock at fairly uniform prices. What 
progress has been made towards a 
universal classification ? 


of seconds. 


Growth of Testing 

When the Raw Silk Classification 
Committee started its work in 1915, 
following the award of prizes by the 
Silk of America, there 
were less than a dozen laboratories 
in America actively engaged in test- 
ing raw silk for quality. 
there are at least fifty and many more 


Association 


Today 


using these laboratories. 

The official testing house, the 
United States Testing Co., Inc., then 
made practically no quality tests but 
now has a gradually increasing num- 
ber of orders. They are also build- 
ing and apparatus for 
measuring the quality of raw silk, 
of which several units have been sold 
in America, Japan and China 

Corporations and private individ- 
uals are manufacturing and market- 
ing appliances for measuring raw 
silk qualities. The Raw Silk Classi- 
fication Committec formulated a 
of rules and regulations which 
have been submitted to the trade for 
consideration by the Silk Association 
of America. 

The unfortunate situation in Amer- 
ica today is that almost every labo- 
ratory has a slightly different method 
of testing or interpreting the same 
into grades with much as four 
grades variation in the result. 

The Japanese reelers and inspec- 
tors have said, “Tell us what 
want and we will produce it.” 


Experts Studying Methods 


Technical experts are studying our 


machinery 


has 
set 


as 


you 


methods in Japan under the auspices 
of the Silk Association of 
Japan. The commission that visited 
Japan during the summer of 1921 


Raw 


made a strong plea for the elimina- 
tion of the fine ends. During the 


spring reeling of 1922 the reelers got 
together and did reduce the very fine 
ends about 50%, but tripled the num- 
ber of coarse and 


threads. 


very coarse 

In the spring of 1922, a commis- 
sion from Japan visited us and re- 
quested that we adopt the 14/16 size 
the standard. The reason given 
was that Japanese cocoons were run- 
ning coarse in size and that it was 
difficult to reel a 13/15 denier silk. 
Our investigations show that while 
there are certain breeds that spin a 
coarse sized cocoon and increase the 
average about 1/3 denier, such 
are not generally cultivated 
and it appears that the real motive 
in asking for the adoption of the 
14/16 denier size was so that they 
could increase their production per 


as 


breeds 


operation by adding additional co- 
coons before they run out and pre- 
vent fine ends. 


So far many of the importers have 
given but passive cooperation. We 
recognize that they are placed in a 
very trying position and I can read- 
ily see that they soon must unite on 
standard method. 


Reasons for Various Methods 
What are the reasons for the vari- 
methods in use in America? 
(1) There no recognized 
standard in the primary market and 
no recognized authority on the sub- 
in the world, so that the work 
had to go through a_ formative 


some 


ous 


was 


ject 


period. 
(2) The inspectors have through 
a number of years of training ac- 
quired a knowledge of the various 
qualities of raw silk, mostly by the 
senses of sight and touch. The re- 
ports they have received from the 
manufacturers have been mostly 
hearsay and while they had to be 
confirmed several times to get at the 
facts, it has given them, through a 
number of years, a general knowl- 
edge of the qualities of raw silk re- 
quired to produce specific fabrics. 
Many of the inspectors themselves 
have not adopted any standard and 
every season they feel out what the 
reelers offer and meet that as nearly 
they can. This change in the 
qualities from season to season has 


as 


in itself prevented any inspector from 
getting 


The mill inspector of the finished 


specific information. 


fabric governs his assortments into 
passable and seconds, according to 
what the trade will accept for that 


season, and he too lacks a standard. 
\s already stated no standard exists 
ind 


between different manu -cturers 


-- 
o> 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 


MOST SKILLFUL WORSTED 
and WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS 


Colored Spun Silk 


Their experience demonstrates 
that our yarn exactly 
meets their requirements 


and our deliveries are prompt 


American Silk Spinning Co 
Providence, Rl. . 
New Sork Okfice 1Aadison Ave 
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ie price they ask for their fabric 
as much to do with it. 

These chaotic conditions not only 
xist in the silk business but are also 
ound in other textile industries. To 
evelop testing, standardization and 
pecifications, the American Society 
or Testing Materials was organized 
n 1898 and incorporated in 1902. It 
iow numbers some 3,400 members in 
all parts of the United States and 
anada. A Textile Committee was 
ganized in 1914, called D-13, which 
s not only considering the testing 
and classifying of raw materials but 
also preparing specifications for fin- 
shed cotton fabrics. 

Information Needed from Trade 

I am thoroughly in accord with 
the authorities of our official testing 
house and find that the time has ar- 
rived when we too should gather 
specific information from the manu- 
facturers on the tentative tests, look- 
ing not only towards a revision and 
standardization of them but also for 
the formulation of standard specifi- 
cations for silk fabrics. 

I am convinced that it is timely 
to discuss the present tentative 
standards in our trade journals, that 
the trade may be correctly informed 
on the uses of the various methods 
and finally assist in supplying the de- 
sired information required to adopt 
a standard. 

Recently a public demonstration 
was made on the seriplane by its 
inventor. During the demonstration 
it was claimed that the number of 
small defects, which I will call 
specks, that are passed by the gauge 
are not uniform. on silk high or low 
in physical quality, or on a 10/12 or 
28/30 denier in size; that the 
strength of the thread has much to 
do with what are caught and what 
are not; that the catching of fine 
ends depends upon the attitude of 
the operator; that low grade silk like 
Canton and Tsatlee cannot be tested 
on the gauge. 

Value of Guage Test 

As the inventor of the gauge test 
| desire to show that what the in- 
ventor of the seriplane claims to be 
conclusive evidence why the gauge 
cannot be used as an evenness and 
cleanness test is a distinct feature 
of the test and that the gauges were 
built to pass the specks and catch 
only the major and minor defects. 

A study of the small nibs or specks 
that pass through the gauge shows 
that, while some of them look as large 

s those that have been caught on 
nother size thread, there is in fact 
ute a difference between the two 
s the one may consist of only a 
ew loops and when spread out on a 
irror looks just as large as the one 
lat catches because it consists of 

nest of compact loops and cannot 
iss through the gauges. The com- 
ict nib opens up or remains dense 
nd hard, in the boiled-off condition, 
nd shows up more readily than the 
ne consisting of but a few loops. 
owever, that is of little importance 
will be shown later on. The thing 
greatest importance is that the 
iuges used on the same size, at the 


t 
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same speed, will always give the 
same result on the same class and 
size of thread, no matter where 
tested. 

When the gauges were developed 
one of the most difficult problems to 
solve was the size of the opening 
in the gauge for each size of silk. 
Should the finest opening be used 
through which the threads would 
pass and catch the very smallest de- 
fects, that I will call specks, and un- 
even threads, or should the opening 
be large enough to permit them to 
pass through, even though a few fine 
and coarse threads also pass through 
unrecorded ? 

Researches were made to deter- 
mine how perfect a silk thread could 
be practically produced or what num- 
ber of specks, nibs and other clean- 
ness and evenness defects one must 
expect in each grade; also what ef- 
fect each kind had on various threads 
and fabrics and how much silk had 
to be tested from a bale to represent 
it and that could be repeated within 
a reasonable per cent of uniformity. 


Result of Researches 

The final analyses of these re- 
searches were as follows: 

(1) That the minute defects such 
as small loops, frequently called hair- 
iness, do not show in the fabric unless 
they exceed 40,000 on 300,000 yards. 
That when they become objection- 
able then they can be readily seen 
by looking across the face of the 
skein and no test is necessary. 

(2) That very small nibs or specks 
only become objectionable when they 
exceed 4,000 to 300,000 yards and 
these too can then be seen by an 
inspection of the skeins and no test 
is necessary. 

(3) As all silk tests are based on 
averages the average size was 
adopted as the basis of the diameter 
of the opening. This was found to 
pass a few fine and coarse threads 
but their relation to those found was 
so nearly constant that its influence 
on the final grading was negligible. 

(4) Thirty thousand yards was 
adopted by the Raw Silk Classifica- 
tion Committee as the amount to test 
for evenness and cleanness, each 
10,000 yards to be recorded sepa- 
rately. Lately it has been found ad- 
visable to reel an additional 10,000 
vards if there is no consistency among 
the first three 10,000 yd. records. 

It was observed that the gauges 
will catch all defects if the thread 
is run through them at a size fine 
enough, and that the practice of 
using the average size was simply 
a case of applying common sense to 
the classification of evenness and 
cleanness defects. 

In testing raw silk on the gauges 
the cleanness defects break down the 
thread and they are readily found 
on the under side of the gauge and 
classified and counted on an adding 
machine. The very small defects 
pass through and these are counted 
on one section of the reel when 150 
vards have been reeled. No record 
is made of them unless they show 
40,000 to 300,000 vards. 


‘ The fine, very fine, coarse and very 











The little lion, called the Dog uf 
Foh or Buddha, stands sentry at 
most Chinese temples. Without 
merit in itself, it is a symbol of 
the protection afforded all who 
enter the temple’s portals. 


The Laros trade-mark goes on 
each cone of silk we throw. In 
itself it has no value. But as an 
indication of accurate workman- 
ship, of scrupulous honesty in 
handling your product, it is im- 
portant. It is the symbol of pro 
tection toall who deal with LARos, 
and you will find the symbol real- 
ized in the product. 


It is a pleasure to us to furnish 
anyone interested with a list of 
LAROS customers, from whom 
may be learned first hand just 
what the LAROS mark means. 


R. K. LAROS SILK COMPANY 
Commission Throwsters 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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The Perfect Wind- 
ing Skein of DuPont 
Fibersilk insured 
by Perfect Diamond 


Reeling 


In the lacing, too, the Perfect 


Diamond Reeling can be seen 
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HAT Du Pont Fibersilk shall 

always maintain its quality lead- 
ership, we have established rigid 
standards in purchasing. The 
narrow restrictions we impose on 
those who supply our basic mate- 
rials are figured on known re- 
quirements. 


All wood pulp, caustic soda, acids 
and other chemicals that enter our 
plant are not only controlled as to 
composition and formula, but in 


ontrolling materials 
used in DuPont Fibersil 
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every instance analyzed, as a check 
on composition and formula — by 
methods which are exclusive in the 
industry. By no other means can 
we keep Du Pont Fibersilk up to 
the standard of uniformity we have 
set for it—now a known standard 
throughout the country. 


Whatever textile product you 
make, we can show you how to use 
Fibersilk to best advantage, by a 
demonstration in your own plant. 


DU PONT FIBERSILK CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City 
31 North 6th Street, Reading, Pa. 
Canadian Agents 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons,.64 Wellington St., W., Toronto 





DUPONT 
BERSIL 
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coarse are found by examining the 
iread on both ends of the thread 
every time an end breaks down. If 
he threads feel or look abnormal in 
size they are tested on a scale or 
imeter that is graduated into zones 
read fine, very fine, normal, coarse 
and verv 


coarse; as well as testing 
breaking strength in grams. We 
a short double thread so as to 
prevent judging the size of the 
hread by a weak spot on a single 
thread. 

The finding of the very fine is as- 
sisted by the tension on the thread 
which breaks them down. The 

irse thread draws hard in the 
gauge and the very coarse choke up 
and break down. 


Difference of Inspectors 

[t will be observed that the clean- 
ness and evenness defects found are 
dependent on the breaks and in that 
respect the test is automatic. The 
recording of the cleanness and even- 
ness defects is dependent on the atti- 
tude of the operator, but when con- 
scientious girls are used it is no 
trouble to duplicate results. When 
two gauge reel operators are used 
then half of the test is made by each 
perator and their results compared. 
Skilled winders of fair intelligence 
who have acquired the sense of 
touch become skilled and very speedy 
inside of one week’s time. Girls who 
ire looking for an easy time are not 
suitable for the gauge test and never 
acquire any speed. 

[he seriplane test consists of 
winding 10,000 meters of thread on 
black mirrors. They are examined 
by inspectors and the cleanness and 
evenness are sometimes only judged 
ind a nominal rating given. The 
inventor of the seriplane admits the 
short fine and very fine cannot be 
seen but says that he works back 
irom a bad cast to determine their 
umber. It is claimed that by count- 
ing the small defects one gets a con- 
tancy of results that makes it pos- 
sible to classify silk on only 10,000 
meters. But they then penalize them 
so low that their relation to the 
leanness value is negligible. 

On the evenness defects it is even 
lore complicated as then the inspec- 

sees, On a 13/15, not only the 
hreads below 10 denier and above 
IS but also the threads that are con- 
lered normal, or those between Io 
18 denier. When one gets a 
band of threads of 12 denier along- 
5 a band of 17 denier, with a 14 
enier on the other side of the same 
section the 12 looks fine and the 17 


KS COarse 


d 


If one gets a 9g denier 
ngside of a 12 denier, or a 21 
nier alongside of a 25 denier, no 

me can see the difference between 

the two and yet the 9 denier is fine 
the 12 denier is normal; the 21 
ler coarse and the 25 denier very 
tse. This demonstrates how im- 
possible it is for a test depending 
n judgment only to be used for 
rnational classification. 
trving to pick out the short 
very coarse, the threads sometimes 
lap over each other and cause con- 
fusion as to whether they are double 
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threads or very coarse. To count 
30,000 yards, break out the abnormal 
threads and test them for size takes 
four hours, while the gauge test 
takes only one hour. Then, too, 1/10 
of a pound of silk is wasted, while 
on the gauge the waste is only that 
made in tying up breaks. 
Length of Uneven Thread 
The seriplane has one real advan 


tage over the gauge in that it is 


easier to see the length of the un 
even thread, but this can be handled 
on the gauges as follows: 

The short uneven threads average 
about 5 yards, the medium 1o yards, 
and the long 20 yards. As the tester 
can easily determine which class 
they belong to it is a simple matter 
to classify and penalize them accord 
ingly. I have given considerable 
study as to the advisability of doing 
this, but so far have found it un 
necessary, as the number of uneven 
threads causes the imperfection in 
fabrics, regardless of whether they 
are long or short. 

Considering the length of the un- 
even threads from a reeling point of 
view, the number of uneven threads 
rather than the length determines the 
quality of the reeling. It will be ob- 
served that the matter of rating 
evenness requires care and conscien- 
tious service, regardless of what 
method is used to measure same. 

In testing low grade silk like Can- 
ton and Tsatlees. where one is inter 
ested only in the extremes, I have 
found that by using a larger size 
gauge number one gets a verv good 
classification of low grade silks. 

At the present time the seriplane 
is quite popular as it visualizes the 
silk. TI find it verv useful in the 
laboratory to visualize a silk that 
shows bad on the gauges. 

Mill Must Know Defects 

The mill superintendent or the one 
disposing of the silk must know 
what the defects in the silk are if 
he is to select the cheapest silk with 
which to manufacture efficiently a 
satisfactory fabric. The reeler too 
must have the same information if 
he is to improve his silk. To judge 
that a silk is a certain grade and 
then expect the mill superintendent 
to make goods is a practice that 
should cease in first-class establish- 
ments. 

In this connection I desire to show 
that one cannot take a test indicating 
a certain number of fine or coarse 
threads and other defects and show 
that number in the finished article, 
because many defects are removed in 
throwing and other preparatory de- 
partments for knitting and weaving 
Sometimes the cost of producing only 
enters into consideration. 

We have been informed that Ja- 
pan has been making sincere efforts 
to please the United States as their 
best customers. To keep down the 
price of raw silk they have increased 
the number of ends to the reeling 
girl and the production per opera- 
tion has in some filatures been mate- 
rially increased. When our commis- 
sion asked for a reduction in the 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Freas Electric Conditioning Oven No. 230 


False Tests 


\ test of yarn for strength which does not consider Moisture 
Content is not a test. When you realize that the percentage of 
moisture by weight in silk, for example, at a constant tempera- 
ture, varies from 1.8 to 22.7 as the percentage of relative humidity 


varies from 5 to 95 you will readily appreciate this point. 


No strength test should be made without determining the 
Moisture Content in a good oven, such as the Freas Electric 
Conditioning Oven. 


[here are other uses for this oven. Buyers of yarn can tell 
whether they are paying for all-yarn or for an excess amount 
of water. Sellers can protect themselves in the same manner 


and thus prevent dissatisfied customers and returned goods. 


The Freas oven is used by the U. S. Conditioning and Testing 
Laboratory and by a number of leading mills. It is a very 
simple device — any employe can operate it. Current is supplied 
by an ordinary lamp socket 


Our new booklet, just off the press, gives 
important facts about Moisture Content. 
Write for a copy—no obligation. 


The Thermo Electric Instrument Co. 


8 Johnson Street Newark, N. J. 





ELECTRIC 
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Just 2 big reasons 


why more plants use Barreled Sunlight 
than any other interior white 


1 A finish that resists dirt 


Barreled Sunlight produces a lustrous surface so smooth 
that it resists the finest particles of dust and dirt. It means 
clean walls without frequent repainting. 


Even after years of service, when walls ordinarily need 
repainting, washing makes Barreled Sunlight as fresh and 
clean as when first applied. 


The photographs on the right reveal just why dust and 
dirt cannot sink into the finish of Barreled Sunlight—why 
its smooth, non-porous surface is so easy to keep clean. 


2 Overcomes the “turning yellow” evil 


Why do so many gloss white paints turn yellow—often 
after a few months of service? 


The answer to this important question and the 
way in which Barreled Sunlight has overcome 
this evil, is shown in the illustration opposite. 


Made by our special Rice Process, which re- 
moves the yellowing tendency from the vehicle 
itself, Barreled Sunlight is actually guaranteed 
to remain white longer than any gloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under the 
same conditions. 

Barreled Sunlight flows freely and may be applied by 


either brush or spray. Will not chip or scale. Where more 
than one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


For exterior use, use Rice’s Reinforced Paint, a scientifi- 
cally machine-made paint in pure white and unusually 
clear, well-defined colors. Used by textile mills everywhere. 


Send for our booklet, “More Light.” 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 


20 DUDLEY ST PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave St. John, N. B., Canada 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd Toronto, Ont.—54 Colborne St 
San Francisco—38 O'Farrell St Winnipeg, Man.—121 Charlotte St. 
Distributors in all principal cities of the U. S. A. 


Dealers everywhere 


cobain 
rs Save the surface ang = 
fF you save all-ay,y) 5 


Rerwied 





THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 








Ordinary flat finish white paint Barreled Sunlight 


WHAT PAINT LOOKS LIKE THROUGH A MICROSCOPE 


These photographs were taken through a pow- 
erful microscope. Each paint was magaified to 
the same high degree. The astonishing contrast 
shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy to keep 
clean. Its surface is smooth, even and non-porous. 
It resists dirt and can be washed like tile 


A The vial on the left 
contains refined lin- 
seed oil such as is 
used in the vehicle 
of the highest qual- 
ity oil paints. It is 
deep amber color. 
(Note the darkness: 
of the photograph.) 


B On the right is the 
same oil after being 
treated by the Rice 
Process. It is almost 
colorless. This is one 
of the secrets of the 
lasting whiteness of 
Barreled Sunlight. 
(Reproduced from 
an actual photo- 
graph.) We shall be 
glad to exhibit the 
two vials upon re- 
quest. 


Sunlight 
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Stitch Cams 
Editor: 
[ have read with interest the Question 
ind Answer (No. 5068) in the May 10 
ssue Of TEXTILE \WWorLD, on the subject 
yf stitch cams. I have had experience 
with practically every 


Technical 


class of hosiery 
n the market for the last twenty years 
ind on goods from 72 to 260 

have hosiery 
machine made today or 


needles 


needles I used every 


in use twenty 
vears ago, and have used everything in 
the way of different of yarns. 
on the old style of hosiery 
machine, the stitch cams revolved around 
the cylinder containing the needles and 
the needles did not have any friction on 
them. In those days the practical way 
ot grinding a 


kinds 


Years ago, 


stitch cam was to grind 
it so that the bottom part of the stitch 
cam was wide as the wall between 
each needle, the coarser the gauge the 
wider the bottom of the cam. To have 
it narrower this was to let the 
yarn in the needles forming the stitch 
saw back and forth across the sinkers, 
for the that there was no 
friction on the needles, the needle that 


das 


than 


reason as 


had just formed the stitch would be 
pulled up by the force of the needle 
behind it coming down to form the 


stitch. 

Today, in place of the cams revolving 
around the cylinder we find that the 
cylinder revolves and that there is con- 
siderable friction placed on the needles 
by bending them just above the but: 
them from pulling ow 
of the cylinder and to hold them in an 
even line. 


so as to kee] 
On these machines it is more 
practical to keep the point or bottom of 
the stitch cams ground to a sharp edge, 
then to polish edge with emery 
cloth, and to be very particular to see 
that the edge or bottom is ground so 
that it straight line from the 
point next to the cylinder to the outside. 
If not straight the effect is the same as 
a wide bottom At the same time 
the end cams or raising cams should be 
kept up as close to the stitch cams as 
possible. If not done trouble 
will be had with cutting in the leg and 
foot, especially in the morning 
starting up and machines are cold. 
The for having cams ground 
and set this way is that the sinkers will 
cut the goods on going in for the cast- 


the 


forms a 


cam. 


this is 


when 


reason 


ver if the needle is not released to 
help take the strain off the yarn, 
especially if the sinkers are set in very 


far. Great care should 
that both stitch cams are at exactly the 
ume length and then if your stitch is 
1ot even in the toe heel the fault 
will be found to be in the sinkers being 
et too fast, too slow, in too far, or out 


be taken to see 


and 


0 far on one side or other. Sinkers 
et fast or in too far have a tendency to 
I loose. Bi th sides should be set as 
2 alaL- ¢ = | ; } 
ear alike as possible, which can be 


ne if stitch cams are 
Stitch can be squared up with 
small square, the measure being taken 
m the bottom of the cam block to the 


int of the im the 


right. 





stitch ¢ nearest 





inder. On Scott & Williams machines 
16 of an inch is nearest correct and 
Banner machines 11/16 of an inch 
ight. Not knowing how to take the 
ght care of stitch cams and_ sinker 


yne reason why some mills are 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Under this head, 
questions pertaining to 
WORLD. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWER 


we undertake to answer, 
textile matters received 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


free the best 


of charge, to of our ability, 
from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, 
The identity of correspondents will not be disclosed. 


as an evidence of good iaith. 


but 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


out of business. The writer claims that 


no hosiery mill should get more than 
2% of waste or seconds with half-way 
decent yarn, but many mills would be 


5%. I 


would gladly give anyone interested more 


pleased if they could get under 


details as regards cams. 


FRANK M. FALK. 
e & « 
Silk for Single Weaving 
Technical Editor : 
I would appreciate it very much if 


you would be kind enough to give me 
your idea on the following 
What size of raw silk is used mostly 
for single weaving? What fabrics are 
manufactured by single weaving? 
(5094) 


As to the size of silk used for single 


questions: 


weaving, this will depend upon the 
fabric to be constructed. The term, 
silk for “ single weaving,” refers to raw 
silk used for warp purposes in fabrics 


intended to be dyed in the piece, and 
where the threads worked individ 
ually by the The term, 
however, has been somewhat loosely and 
erroneously extended to include the 
raw silk warps for fabrics in which two 
or more ends work together 
one heddle of the harness. 

Some of the principal fabrics in which 
the warps are of raw silk, woven singly, 
are Cotton Back Satins, Liberty Satins, 
Bengalines, Poplins, Taffetalines, Crepes 
Meteore, etc. Very large quantities of 
Liberty Satin have been sold under the 
name of Satin Charmeuse in the last 
four years, and wrongly so, for Satin 
Charmeuse is properly with 
organzine warp 


are 
harnesses. 


through 


made an 

Among the fabrics in which raw silk 
warps are used where the weave 
two together, or three together, are 
Crepe de Chine, Canton Crepe, Radium 
Taffeta, Prior to the war, the silk 
most generally employed for warp for 
true single weaving was Grand Extra 
Yellow Italian 14/16 denier, and quite 
a little 13/15 denier was similarly used, 
with a moderate amount of even finer 
sizes. The very best silk obtainable was 
always demanded for this 
There was modest amount of 
the highest grade White Japan 
silk similarly used in 14/16 denier, and 
13/15 denier sizes. [ 


ends 


etc 


purpose 
also a 
very 


When the supply of 
Italian silk was cut off by the war, the 
Japanese took up actively the production 
of yellow silks. Yellow silk, on account 


of the greater amount of gum in it, is 


better for single weaving as, all other 
things being equal, the threads have 
more coherence, and do not fray up so 
easily as do the white silks with a less¢ 
amount of gum in them Since that 


} 


time there have been large quantities ot 


highest class Japan yellow silks similarly 


used, the most of it probably being in 
13/15 denier size, but the perfection of 
the reeling of the Grand Extra Italian 


has rarely 


In 


been attained by the 


fabrics where the face does 


have to be of special fineness, larg 
quantities of 20/22 denier are used. O 
account the greater coarseness of the 
thread, there is less trouble in using 
white silk for this purpose than there 
would be in the finer sizes, and white 
and yellow silks are in this size used 
rather interchangeably In Radium 
Taffetas, where three ends are used 
together, the size of 16/18 would be 
suitable; or where two ends are used 
together, the size of 24/26 denier. In 
Crepe de Chine and Canton Crepe, 
20/22 denier is the standard size, both 


white and yellow silks being used. In 
some goods, coarser sized silks such as 
26/28 denier are employed, woven both 


single and double; and again, for the 


making of other goods, the 16/18 siz« 
will be used considerably 
JAMES CHITTICK 


* * * 


Spots on Dyed Hosiery 
Technical Editor 

We 
knitted 
cotton, 
made 


are enclosing two half-hose 
in artificial silk and mercerized 
dyed Cabin which was 
up of Orange G., Black 
L. N. and Trisulfon Brown B You 
will notice the on these goods 
They are caused by some agent pushing 
back the black and leaving the silk and 
cotton practically bare. If we dye biege 
on these goods the same thing happens 
We are dyeing these same colors on 
goods from other mills and never find 
these spots existing. There is a cause 
producing these and we would 
like to know the cause and the way to 
eliminate them It is disgusting and 
discouraging to our dyer that these spots 
appear whenever we dye the above colors 
on this particular goods from this mill 
and do not appear 
dozen other mills, 
the same kind of a hose out of the same 
material and dyed up with the same 
dyestuffs. We can take this same goods 
and dye them any other shade and have 
no trouble whatsoever 


Log 


Parazol 


spots 


spots 


goods 


on from a 
making practically 


We would ap 
preciate a technical diagnosis of this 
trouble and how to eliminate it 

(5140) 


\ careful examination of these goods 


points to the conclusion that some sul 


stance has dropped or splashed upon 
them after they were dyed, but before 
they were dried It might be possible 
that some chemical, acting towards the 
lyes named as a resist, was on the 
socks before being dyed, but this does 
not seem probable except as sugges ed 
further Judging from the appear 
ance oft ne f the i er ind leare 
spots the brown dve seems t have 
een eliminated the i lve ce 
iway but F ng i I 1 { 
spot ft the inge é h ] 

It would a ea mm h that either 
the dye ert t particularly well dy 

r else that they e extremely sens ¢ 
to some chemica igents not imed 
leacon: Tso: thie ereanondent 

\ further fact in connection ith 

these spots is that on one of the ck 
the spot is partly) 1 the mercerize 


(4101) 


cott and partly on the artificial silk 
portion the spot being one t mine 
small ones, extending from one larg 
spot The general direction of the 
l ts indicates that they are the 

mm the larger or initial spot 

ular group of spots closel 





a spot or stain that m1 





( from a drop of some liquid fallin; 
m above, such as condensation trom 
erhead pipes, or from a leaky valve 
Indeed this matter is thoroughly 


the dye house, it would 


surprising if 


investigated at 
not be some such condition 
The fact that 
successfully dyed 


spots 


actually existed some 


shades are without 


anv such showing, or that the 


same kind of goods on which the spots 


show could be dyed other shades without 
any defects, virtually means nothing 
is applied to this case 

We suggest to your dyer that he 


carefully protect these goods against any 
possible contamination with other goods ; 
that be 


or 


not brought or stored neat 
acids, alkalies, etc.; that in 
moving them from one place to another 


they 


carbovs 


they be covered with clean bags ot 
burlaps \ll pipes and valves should 
be inspected, and dyed goods should 
not be left standing unprotected under 
them If, with these precautions, the 
spots persist, then it is suggested that 
the undyed half-hose to be dyed this 


particular shade be inspected for evi- 


dence ,of spots or stains of something 
that might have fallen on them. If 
spots are found, the trouble may not be 


in Iron 


for certain 


the dyehouse, but elsewhere 


is well known to be a resist 


dyes a 


Du Bose Colorimeter 


Technical Editor: 
In the March 17, 1923, issue of 
TextitE Wortp there was an article 


entitled, “A Standard Method for Color 
Measurement” by Hibbard S. Busby, re- 
search colorist. The article spoke of a 


Du Bose colorimeter. Can you tell me 
the names of manufacturers of this 
colorimeter as described, adapted to 
textile work? (5106) 


Mr. Busby replies to this question as 
follows: The Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., make a Du Bosc colorimeter suit- 
able the type of work | 
in the article you mention. 


for described 
My under- 
standing is that the colorimeter with the 
revision I proposed has not been mar- 
keted, but that its features might 
incorporated jn a later revised model of 
the instrument. However, the Spencer 
instrument is suitable for adaptation in 
the manner described if certain small 
parts are substituted for the present re- 


flecting table under the tubes 
* ce * 


e 


Finishing Heavy Jean 
Editor : 


enclosing 


Technical 
t am herewith sample of 
sulphur-dyed heavy jean cloth, napped 


mn back, and would appreciate informa 
tion as to what would he the most 
ractical way to finish this class of 
et (5133) 

\iter dyeing and drying, these goods 
should be passed through a solution of 
39 t 5% turkey red oil, 50% basis, 
\ mersion in a 2-roll mangle or pad- 
det Dry over a cylinder drying ma- 
hine and stretch to width on a tenter, 
winding up on rolls. The goods would 
then be readv under linary circum- 
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Won. SPIERS 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Model ‘‘R’’ 
Ribbed Hose 


19-9, 16-5, 9-3, 6-6 Wide Plain Top 


Ribbed Half Hose 


1-1 top, 6-3, 5-1 or 3-1 leg. 


tachment. 


\ny rib which divides can be made. 


Model ‘‘P’’ 
Plain Half Hose 


and Sole. 


‘-Hose and Children’s Socks. 
With or without Plaiting Attachment. 
Price and particulars on request. 
Needles and parts kept in stock at 

. ee / A So. 
AUTOSWIFT Needham, lass 





Sole Agent 


J. W. SHARDLOW, 849 Highland Ave., Needham, Mass. 





Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery 
Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 

















Automatic Ribbed 
Shirt and Drawer 
Machines 


Machines for Rib and 
Shaker Sweaters 


Pineapple Stitch 
Knitting Machines 


Border Machines 


Bathing Suit and jersey 
Sweater Machines 










Automatic 
Machines 


Racking 


Toque Machines 








Design Knitting Ma- 





chines 


Write for Catalogue 






and full imformation 





AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 





re aes _ oan a AWER 
R B YPI 


STAFFORD. & HOLT sie th, 
Seaman a ee alee 






Full range of Diameters for 34-Hose and 
Ribbed Socks with or without plaiting at- 


1-1 Rib Top, Plain Leg, High Spliced Hee 


Full Range of Diameters for Half-Hose, 











Tl 






Knitting Machinery 
of 
Every Description 


NEEDLES AND ACCESSORIES 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Flat Knitting Machines 
Links and Links Machines 
Raschel Machines 
Jacquard Raschel Machines 
Fast Warp Machines 
Milanese Machines 


He HMMS 





nn 
ATE 






Ht 








NA 






| 
HHH 





Sole Representatives and Selling Agents for 


KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


4 Also Importers of 


Uh ALAA 


Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Rib Top Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Necktie 





Machines Crochet 


LOUIS HIRSCH, Inc. 


. Stock New York Office 
and Repair Shops 1328 Broadway 
556 Gregory Ave Marbridge Bidg 
Weehawken, N. J New York City 














Show Rooms 









i ic i 
| NEEDLES of QUALITY 


MACHINES of 
RECOGNIZED WORTH 


















are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 
in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 
















Revolving Cams Revolving Needles 


Ask those who use them 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. _ Franklin, N. H. 
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NEW MILLS 
Cotton 3 
*McComp, Miss. Landau Bros., who 
started work on their new $150,000 


cotton mill recently, have also plotted 
adjacent to the mill grounds a new 
suburb to McComb, which has been 
named Berthadale Village. Plans have 
been made for the erection of about 50 
houses for operatives in the mill. 


*CHERAW, S.C. The River Hill Spin- 


ning Mills, recently chartered with 
capital of $150,000, will manufacture 
coarse yarns in 4s, 5s and 6s. Electric 
power will be purchased. 
Wool 

*QuEBEC, Que., CANADA. The Canada 


Textile Co. Ltd. recently organized 
in Quebec, will establish a plant shortly 
at St. Anne de la Perade. The com- 
pany, which is capitalized at $99,000, will 
manufacture woolen cloth. The presi- 
dent is R. McKenzie; vice-president, 


I. A. Roy; secretary-treasurer, A. A. 
Cloutie, all of Quebec. The managers 
are A. E. Benson, Toronto, and J. W. 


Williams, of New Orleans. 


Knit 


*HarTFoRD, ConNN. The Perfect Knit- 


ting Mills, recently noted organized, 
will manufacture shaker and jumbo 
sweaters at 356 Asylum St. Initial 


equipment will consist of five knitting 
machines, one button hole machine, one 
Hoffman press, and two finishing 
machines. Joseph Weinstein and _ Isa- 
dore L. Feinstein are the proprietors. 


Silk 

*AMCELLE, Mb. The American 
Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
has awarded contract to the Austin Co., 
Cleveland and New York, for the erec- 
tion of four buildings, to be used for 
cotton storage and treatment, oil-extrac- 
tion plant, silk research laboratory, and 
a water softening and filtration plant. 
This contract is in addition to the one 
awarded to the same company last 
December covering the construction of 
a textile building, refrigerating building, 
spinning building, acetone recovery 
building, first aid building, workshop 
and stores building and boiler house. 


*CORNWALL, OnT., CANADA. Court- 
auld’s Ltd., have work well under way 
on the construction of their artificial 
silk plant here. 


Miscellaneous 


PuTNAM, Conn. The National Rhea 
Co., with office at 1015 Hospital Trust 


Bidg., Providence, R. I., plans to start 
manufacture of yarns spun from rhea 
filre in Putnam about Dec. 1. J. O. 
Ames is president; Wm. Gammell, Jr., 
president, and N. S. Campbell, 


surer. 


sROWNS Mitts, N. J. Recher Bros.. 
I recently noted chartered, will start 
th manufacture of haircloth interlining, 
lcrape” and mohair, at once. They 
buy 2-30s and 2-40s cotton yarns 
sell their products direct. 


ndicates previous mention of project. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Cotton 


*HuntTSvVILLE, ALA. During the last 
month, there has been much shifting 
about and changing in the village at 
Lincoln Mills. The houses are being 
moved closer together for the purpose 
of giving more space for the building of 
a large number of new cottages. 


EastMAN, Ga. The Eastman Cotton 
Mills are installing ten new 40-inch 
Draper looms and ten 40-inch Stafford 
looms. It is said that they contemplate 
the erection of a new 15,000 spindle mill. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. The Victory 
Mfg. Co. has purchased additional hu- 
midifier equipment from Parks-Cramer 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Gastonia, N. C. Extensive improve- 
ments to the Ozark Mills will be com- 
pleted within the next two weeks. The 
basement of the mill has been extended 
and made into a lower story, 168 x 50 
ft., and this room will be used to house 
the carding machinery. It is planned 
to install looms in the space made 
vacant by the removal of the carding 
machinery. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. The Grace 
Mills have had six new Saco-Lowell 
cards added to their equipment. This 


plant is now under the management of 
K. S. Tanner, president and treasurer ; 
W. A. Harrell, secretary, and R. R. Flack, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. A. W. 
Young, superintendent of the Cleghorn 
Mills, Spindale, N. C., is also superin- 
tendent of this plant. 


*Lyman, S. C. The new mill of the 
Pacific Mills here, started operations 
immediately following the opening of the 
bleachery so that now the entire plant, 
construction of which was started under 
the direction of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., a year ago, is in running order. 


*FortT WortH, Tex. Worth Mills, 
capitalized for $1,122,000, have broken 
ground for their new plant here. Most 
of the machinery will be shipped from 
the Fairhaven No. 3 in New Bedford, 
Mass., as previously noted and dis- 
mantling and crating has already begun 
there. Equipment in the northern plant 
will be rearranged as soon as possible 
to make room for the new looms and 
auxiliary machinery that will be installed 
in the Pemaquid Mills, the name under 
which the former Fairhaven No. 3 will 
be known. 


Wool 

GLASTONBURY, Conn. The Angus Park 
Mfg. Co. recently added five tape con- 
densers and eight mules of 900 spindles 
to its equipment and plans to install two 
more mules with 330 spindles each. 


*AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The McCleary, 
Wallin & Crouse branch of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., has recently completed 
construction of a new power house at a 
cost of about $250,000. F. P. Sheldon 
& Sons, Providence, R. I., were the 
engineers in charge of construction. 


BRIDGEPORT, PA. James Lees & Sons 


Co., woolen and worsted yarn spinners, 
will make alterations and additions to 
their present mill building. Plans and 
specifications have been prepared by the 
Ballinger Co., Philadelphia, architects. 
Bids were due June 19. 


QuECcHEE, Vt. The A. G. Dewey Co. 
has let contract to the H. P. Cummings 
Construction Co., Ware, Mass., for the 
construction of a steel penstock 40 ft. 
long and 6 ft. in diameter. The con- 
tract to erect a reinforced concrete dam, 
230 ft. long and 12 ft. high, has not yet 
been awarded. The work contemplated 
at present will cost about $40,000. 


Knit 

*TuscaLoosA, Ara. W. B. Davis & 
Son are installing 110 machines in their 
recently established plant here, and these 
are expected to be ready for operation 
about July 1. W. C. Kyle will be man- 
ager. 


Jounstown, N. Y. C. Dillenbeck & 
Sons are reported to be planning for 


expansion of business in the old Royal 


Knitting Mill. The company manufac 
tures knitted glove linings and it is 
understood that if additional space is 


taken over knitted gloves will be turned 
out. 


Strausstown, Pa. H. W. Anthony, 
Inc., which recently purchased another 
plant in Harrisburg and_ reorganized, 
with Mr. Anthony as executive head, 
is building an addition to its hosiery 
mill here. 


Silk 

BrncHamTon, N. Y. The Chenango 
Silk Co. -is perfecting plans for the 
erection of a new steel and concrete mill 
addition, estimated to 
$75,000, including equipment. 


*Macunciz, Pa. The Macungie Silk 
Co. has broken ground for the one-story 
brick addition adjoining its mill, for 
large increase in capacity. Arrange 
ments for equipment installation will be 
perfected at an early date. 


cost close to 


FACT AND GOSSIP 
*DANIELSON, Conn. The Paco Mfg. 
Co. now has over 40 looms running in 
its plant on Main St., recently leased 
from the Connecticut Mills Co., with op- 
tion of purchase. 


VERNON, Conn. It is reported that 
Paul Ackerly, manufacturer of cotton 
yarns and scrim goods, has closed his 
plant here and that the machinery has 
been sent to Georgia. 

The May Knit- 
organized 


Wi_MINGTON, DEL. 
ting Mills, Inc., have been 
with capital of $25,000. Incorporators 
are Charles G. Guyer, E. H. Kenton and 
T. R. Kenton, Wilmington. 


CornetiaA, Ga. The Mayor of Cor 
nelia has that business men of 
that place stand ready to offer attractiv: 
inducements to any worthy capital seek- 
ing to establish a plant there, being par- 
ticularly desirous of obtaining a cotton 
mill. Further information can be ob- 
tained by writing the Mayor of Cor- 
' 


nelia. 


stated 


Mittspury, Mass. The Felters Co. 
operated on full time last week after 
being on a 30-hour weekly schedule. 


The management states that business is 
improving. 


*WoRCESTER, Mass. James A. Crotty, 
trustee in bankruptcy of the Bancroft 
Textile Co., has filed a petition with 
the referee in bankruptcy for authority 
to sell the property of the company 
either at private sale or by public auc- 
tion. If no offers are received for the 
property in its entirety, and none have 
been at the present time, it will be 
disposed of ,at auction. Harrison W. 
Bowker, is counsel for the trustee. 


*WorcesteR, Mass. The first meet- 
ing of the creditors of Harold A. John- 
son, West Boylston, Mass., who was 
vice-president, treasurer and manager 
of the bankrupt Bancroft Textile Co., 
will be held before the referee in bank- 
ruptcy on June 25, when a trustee will 
be appointed. 


Paterson, N. J. An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed against 
the Saxon Silk Mill. The 
said to be $10,000: the liabilities 
not been stated. 


assets are 


have 


Paterson, N. J. Due to the death of 
J. C. Naegeli, the broad silk mill at 26 
Fulton St., is closed and the business 


is being liquidated. 


Paterson, N. J. Joseph H. Quigg, 
receiver for the Rush-Gold Silk Mills, 
Inc., 15%4 Van Houten St., has arranged 
for the sale of the plant and ma- 
chinery of the company. 


Paterson, N. J. Paul Muller, Mont- 
clair, N. J., has been appointed receiver 
for the Clermont Silk Mills, 97 River 
St., against which an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy recently was filed. 


Paterson, N. J. An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed against 
the Mutual Silk Co., with consent of 
the company. 


TRENTON, N. J. The Famous Textile 
Mills, Inc., 33 W. State St., have been 
chartered under state laws with capital 


of 100 shares of stock no par value, 
to operate a worsted mill. Samuel C. 
Wood is company representative. 
Burrato, N. Y. The Anchor Knit- 
ting Mills which started the manufac- 
ture of men’s and boys’ shaker and 
jumbo sweaters at 38-40 Broadway 


early this year, now employ ten opera- 
tives. Equipment consists of two 
loopers, four knitting and six sewing 
machines. The firm buys 2-12s com- 
mercial wool and 2-18s worsted yarns. 


Joseph M. Kahn Co., Inc., New York, 


are the selling agents. 
Capron, N. Y. According to a re- 
port, the Sauquoit Spinning Co., whose 


plant has been shut down since last fall, 


is having the machinery overhauled. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The Glovers- 
ville Hosiery Co., Inc., has shown a 
100 per cent increase in size since its 
formation four years ago, according to 
C. A. Potter, general manager. He 
stated that the plant has run day and 
night for a year on children’s hosiery 
and prospects are bright for the future. 

*New York, N. ¥ John L. Lyttle, 








+ 
Leaders for Sixty Years 
Atwood Winders and Spinners are made for manufacturers of fine 
fabrics. 
The 4F Winder shown is specially equipped to wind Raw or Arti- 
ficial Silk and other materials used by knit goods manufacturers. 


We also make the 5B Spinner, a combination spinner and doubler 
for Silk, Artificial Silk and mixtures of Silk with cotton and 
worsted. 


Specifications and prices on request 
The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
Established 1864 





“‘DUBIED’ KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear 


Built by Edouard Dubied & Cie, Neuchatel, Switzerland 


Acknowledged by Users, Experts and Judges as 


‘“‘The Best” 


Hand and Full Automatic Power Machines, Links & 
Links and other special types from New York stock for 
immediate delivery 


Sole agents for the U. S. and Canada 


DUBIED MACHINERY CO.., E. 0. Spindler 


139 W. Franklin St. (nr W. Broadway) Tel. Walker 5420 - NEW YORK 
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PAYNE WINDERS 








Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


To the MANUFACTURER of 


WOOLENS, COTTONS, 
PLUSH or KNITTED FABRICS 


who uses SILK (realor artificial) 
in his product;— 
Instead of buying the Silk Threads in prepared 
form, why not install Machinery and do the 
preparing yourself. 
WE MANUFACTURE 
WINDERS, to wind on spools from skeins. 
QUILLERS, 
spools. 
DOUBLERS, for Silk or combination threads. 
WARPERS, made in 3, 4, 6 and 8 yd. cir. Reel 
and any width of Reel. } 
For Silk, Lace, Tricot, Milanese and Raschel 
Warps. } 
CREELS, of 
WRITE US FOR DETAILS | 
AND CIRCULARS 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD Co. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


to wind on quills or cops from 


all sizes and to fit any size spool. 








' 
} 
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Mill News—Continued 


- 


ver for the Gramercy Knitting 
Mls, Inc., 3 Washington Place, has 
inged for the sale of the equipment 
| property of the company. 


VepsTeR, Mass. The North Village 
m il of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., shut down 

June 9 for an indefinite time. It had 
becn operating every other week. The 
Fast Village mill of the corporation is 
operating on a curtailed schedule. 


Bounp Brook, N. J. The Bound 
Brook Woolen Mills which are now 
busy turning out samples, expect to be 
running on full schedules’ within a 
short time. 


;ouND Brook, N. J. Joseph Apple- 
yard, manufacturer of fancy wool 
tweeds, has closed his plant for an in- 
definite period. 


PuHILtipspurG, N. J. The Standard 
Silk Co. has adopted a four-day week 
schedule at its local plant for an in- 
definite period. 


Conoges, N. Y. The Enterprise Gar- 
netting Co. is maintaining day and night 
perations in its plant here. 


New York, N. Y. The Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, with plant in Rossville, 
Ga., have leased space at 30-32 W. 24th 
St., for a sales office and stock room. 


*PALATINE Bripce, N.Y. The 
Mohawk Dyeing Corp. has started oper- 
ations in the plant recently leased from 
the Underwood Silk Fabric Co. 


CuHartotte, N. C. The Nebel Knit- 
ting Co. which started the manufacture 
of full fashioned silk hosiery on Kings- 
ton Ave. last year, now has an equip- 
ment of three loopers, nine knitting and 
four sewing machines. 


CuartoTte, N. C. The Robinson 
Spinning Co., manufacturers of combed 
and carded hosiery yarns, are equipped 
with 15 cards, 6,200 ring and 3,800 
twister spindles. They buy electric 
power. 


*Monroe, N. C. Stockholders of the 
Monroe Miils Co. met last week 
ind elected a board of directors as fol- 
lows: C. W. Johnston, R. H. Johnston 
ind W. H. Belk of Charlotte, and R. 
\. Morrow, J. M. Bell, N. C. English 
ind M. K. Lee of Monroe. The direc- 
tors subsequently elected C. W. John- 
ston president; R. A. Morrow vice- 
president, and R. H. Johnston secretary 
ind treasurer. The Monroe Mills Co. 
was formed to take over the Bearskin 

‘tton Mills which were sold at public 
iuction last April. It is expected that 
peration of the plant, which has been 
lle for some time, will be started in 

ut 30 days. The mill, built in 1917, 

5,000 ring and 2,500 twister spindles. 


NortH WItkesporo, N. C. The Yad- 
kin Cotton Mills have been incorporated 

th capital stock of $200,000. Incor- 
porators include R. D. Grier and W. C. 
eee 


SAND Sprincs, Oxia. The Okla- 
1 Cotton Mfg. Co. has been char- 
1 under state laws with capital of 
0, to operate a cotton mill in the 
ity of Sand Springs. The com- 
is headed by C. E. Gore and J. 
Douglass, both of Sand Springs; 
T. E. Douglass, Guthrie, Okla. 


MAUS, Pa. The Emaus Silk Co. has 
med a fire company at its mill to be 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


known as Fire Co. No. 1, as protec- 
tion against any fire which may occur 
at the plant. Regular fire drills will 
be held. 


LenicHtTon, Pa. MHoftord & Smith, 
Inc., have been chartered under state 
laws with a capital of $50,000. They 
will take over the plant and business of 
the Carbon Silk Mill Co. William F. 
Hofford will be president of the organi- 
zation and Donald V. Smith treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. An _ involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Fairsex Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Front and Lehigh Aves., of which John 
J. Fletcher is president. The assets and 
liabilities have not been stated. 


READING, Pa. The Noe-Equl 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. have discontinued a 
production bonus of 10 cents a dozen. 


Reapinc, Pa. W. Morris Deisher, 


W. Stewart Wray and P. Herbert Reig- 
ner have taken out a state charter at 
Harrisburg for the Magna Knitting Co., 
this city. The capital named in the com- 
pany’s papers is $5,000. 


Wirkes-Barre, Pa. The plant and 
machinery of Sheldon & Leach, Inc., 
broad silks, Gilligan and New Grove Sts., 
will be sold at a receiver’s sale in 
equity on July 8, at 10 a. m. standard 
time, on the premises. The sale will 
be conducted by Samuel T. Freeman & 
Co., auctioneers, Philadelphia, and _ is 
held by order of James P. Harris, re- 
ceiver. 


Puenix, R. I. Richard W. Jennings, 
Cranston, R. I., has been appointed 
temporary receiver for the Quaker Braid 
Co. (Black Rock Mill), and authorized 
to operate the plant on the completion 
of unfilled orders. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. The Crescent 
Mfg. Co., misses’ and children’s seam- 
less ribbed hosiery, is now equipped with 
133 latch needle knitting machines, 147 
ribbers and 19 loopers. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. The Star Hosi- 
ery Mills, manufacturers of men’s and 
women’s seamless cotton and woolen 
hose, have an equipment of 168 latch 
needle knitting machines, 13 ribbers, 28 
loopers, and 12 sewing machines (no 
bleaching or dyeing equipment). 


*WareE Suoats, S. C. The new 
bleachery of the Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 
constructed under the direction of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, Greenville, S 
C., is now in full operation. It is located 
on the second floor of a new three-story, 
reinforced concrete, daylight construc- 
tion building, approximately 320 x So 
ft. The first floor is used largely for 
storage, and the third floor houses the 
bag factory of the company. 


Martinspurc, W. Va. The Dunn 
Woolen Co. has acquired property ad 
joining its mills for a consideration of 
$20,000. The site, now occupied with 
three brick residences, will be used at a 
later date for extensions to the plant 
The present structures will be razed at 
that time for a mill building. 


MartTinspurG, W. Va. The Berkeley 
Woolen Co. has reduced its capital stock 
to $50,000, according to a certificate of 
reorganization filed with the Secretary 
of State. 


KINGSTON, OntT., CaNnapa. <A new 
company is being formed in this city to 
take over the plant of the Alexandria 
Woolen Mills Co., Ltd. 











The time to make 
changes and additions 


The present lull in the textile industry 
offers manufacturers an opportunity 
to make alterations and additions to 
existing buildings so that when 
business comes back to normal they 
will be able to operate on a more 
efficient basis. 


Changes made within the next few 
months will not cause the interruption 
and delays that might result when the 
plant is working “full”. 


Incidentally, the indications are that, 
when business does return, competition 
will be very keen. The mill that is 
ready—the mill that can manufacture 
a product with the{least{delay’and the 
smallest waste of material and effort— 
will have a decided advantage over 
competition. 


The Ballinger Company has designed 
additions and re-arranged layouts for 
so many concerns that this work can 
truly be considered a specialty of this 
organization. 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


Architects Engineers 
Appraisers 


S. E. Cor. 12th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 East 42nd St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office And Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 487 Broadway 


FINE WORSTEDS 
for 


DRESS and KNIT GOODS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also 

SPECIALIZE 
in CUT WORK for 
WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


| GERMANTOWN 


The Two Thread Elastic 


Cc. &. ®. 


Constant Rotating Dial 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 





JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 










COTTON, WOOLEN 
~ and 
WORSTED SKEIN 
YARNS 


COTTON 
and 
WOOLEN HOSIERY 


DYE WORKS 


IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 
Chemnitz, Saxony 





Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For All T ypes of Knitting Machines 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


71 Murray Street New York 
Telephone—Barclay 2965 
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Principal Activity on 


Fancy-Top Hosiery 





Fair to Good Business for Spring 
—Low Raw Silk Prices Fore- 
ing Further Reductions 
Seven-eighths goods with fancy 
ps continue to occupy the center of 
the stage in the hosiery market, de- 
spite recent gloomy predictions that 
they were due to be killed by over- 
production. Many mills which have 
not shared in this business to date 
are known to be making plans to get 
into it. The aforesaid killing may 
be in the offing, but it certainly has 

not put in an appearance as yet. 

Merchandise of this class is being 
offered to jobbers for next spring, and 
the buyer’s confidence in them is at- 
tested by large orders understood to 
be placed and pending. The quality 
of fancy tops turned out is being im- 
proved steadily, new lines now being 
shown including fancy effects of 
much artistry. 

In sections of the market new lines 
of infants’ socks have been ready for 
several weeks, and it is no secret that 
at least a few of these lines have 
been shown. Selling agents for lead- 
ing lines keep on insisting that their 
goods will not be formally priced 
until after July 1, but at least a few 
of their competitors are calmly pro- 
ceeding to show their merchandise in 
New York and elsewhere. 

Raw Silk’s Influence 

lhe general market for staples con- 
tinues quiet and unimproved. The 
largest direct seller of half hose in 
the country has announced the first 

vision in its prices in several years, 

revision being downward. 
remains distinctly a _ trading 
market, with all quotations largely 
minal. Price weakness is especi- 
evident in silks and silk and 
goods, and buyers are espe- 
wary about placing business 
them, expecting important an- 
nouncements of further reductions in 
he near future. Full-fashioned quo- 
ns admittedly mean little at this 

Vriting. 

definite upward turn in raw silk 
xpected almost daily ; manufactur- 
with sufficient capital and nerve 
should be willing to gamble on siz- 
commitments for raw silk at 

s time. 

Hosiery Trade Notes 


Interwoven Stocking Co. has 
inced reductions of 55c on mer- 


Lally 


cerived and 25c on silk goods. The 
mercerized price is $2.75 and 


the new price on silks is $6.00, with 
egular terms of 6%. Dealers are 
expected to offer the mercerized socks 
pairs for $1 beginning July I. 
ong the interesting statements 
made by the Interwoven in notify- 
‘s dealers of the reduction is the 
following: “As we advised you in the 


KNIT GOODS 


fall of 1920, we again advise you 
today—hosiery prices are now ‘drag- 
ging bottom’ and operations upon the 
present price levels are safe for many 
months to come.” 

Considerable comment has_ been 
aroused by the recent offering, reli- 
ably reported, of a line of Io strand 
seamless silk half hose, with split 
foot, at $3.621%. It is understood to 
have been intimated to several buyers 
that this line could be bought for 
$3.50. 

Quality 12 strand goods of this 
class are still quoted at $5.00; other 
1o-strand lines are available at $4.25. 

Despite the talk of overproduction 
on golf hose, and over-supply of 
English goods, this type of merchan- 





dise has moved well in many sections. 


Far from being in over-supply, a 
large factor in the business on im- 
ported goods says that desirable mer- 


chandise is actually scarce, and that 
he is constantly urging good English 
mills to increase their deliveries. 

It is understood that a German 
manufacturer who recently establish- 
ed a plant in Reading for the 
manufacture of seven-eighths goods 
succeeded until recently in bringing 
in Jacquard tops from Germany free 
of duty under some sort of an “ un- 
finished goods ” in the tariff. 

Representations made to Washing- 
ton by domestic interests are said t 
have changed all this, the imported 
tops now being assessed at full rates. 


clause 


Staple Hosiery Quotations 


Prices primted below represent fair 


average market quotations on staple 


hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 
merchandise, in mill packing, sold to the jobbing trade. Ranges are neces- 
sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 


Men’s 

144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped toe.......--..eee seen eres $90-95 
176 needle, automatic top, sewed toe............ cece eee eee 70-75 
PRIOOTIG: CEOMBECTIEN COD oc cc cc ci ccs esr ccetcceecerenccicctes 97%4-1.02Y2 
Zamedie. combed, double sole. ...cc.sceccccccccssencccceess 1.60 1.70 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole... .... 2... - ee eee ees 1.70-1 -85 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole................--0+55: 1.80-2.25 
220-240 needle, fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel - 

eae Pane cee SARA OM ROS SESSA EDT CO CCRC CO SHES 2.75-3.10 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist, double sole (mercerized . 

ee eS ER ee errr err rere coe .00-3 .50 


240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel 


i) ar ee ce at a lala aha nls sil ach sis ake RGSS Mea AS 4.25-4.87'2 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors........ . 3 .35-3.62Y2 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers..............+..-- 3.62%4-3.75 

Women’s 
176 needle, 1% Ib., hem top, sewed toe..........-.. eee e eee _ 872-95 
DG See 12 1, LODE TORE oo. cc sii cele ecinsciesic ten cceinns se 9714-1 .02Y%2 
220-240 needle, full combed, double sole.............----+e0e 1.65 1.75 
PIPED medic. Full WIerCOTiFe sx.nc ccc cscenccsesssccacceecs 2 20 2 75 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-ankle ..........---eeeeeeeee 3.25-3.50 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights............ 3.40-3.75 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed ss 

Ch BI oak ce cc ecw ccswptadgeah cede cceewsle'sicine 90-3 .20 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer- ee 

cepimed Gom,. Meet OR t06) 6.6. inns cccce cece secwcess eaves 3.25-3.50 
(All-fibre goods in fancy stitches, 5-15¢ over above prices.) 

240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and 
toe), standard goods — 
ae ce eet ie dik Gis s Panne he ee aee oe 5.25-6.00 
FS a a ae Pe ee ne ee ee ee 5.50-6.15 
240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized 5 
eee ee ME ID es cis nunc waasbvaetie sasderaes ewe 6.00-6.85 
Children’s 
28 oz. misses’ ribs (on 7; rise 5¢, fall 5¢)......... no 9714-1.02! 
Boys 3 tb. lel rive (006? rise IF, Tall 5¢) 0.5... cece sees. 1.90-2. 


300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 714¢, fall 5¢) 


300 needle misses’ full mercerized lxl and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; 


a a, NS SR eee Re ee eee 2.25-2.40 
344 needle misses’ full mercerized, as above.................... 2.421%4-2.60 
Children’s 7% lengths, full mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain 

Se NI yon sein ak dwn tse Sab ohare okeeas cen es's 3.25-3.50 
Children’s % lengths, as above, jacquard tops.................. 3.50-3.75 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops..................-- 1.50-1.75 
Deen NEI go og oo od cre Oona a sek ov woes Se ves wavaan 1.60-1.75 

Full Fashioned 
(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) 
Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-in. boot.............. $11.00-12.50 
Ce ENON coh a ilg tt oc edhe ees cee ene koe ees 13.50-15.50 
8-9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20-in. boot....... 10.00-11.50 
10-11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot...... 12.00-13.50 
12 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21-in. boot.......... 13.25-14.00 
ee re ee re 16.50-19.00 


39—42 gauge half hose, 10 strand, me 


rcerized top, heel and toe. 6.00-6.75 


MARKETS 


More Interest in 
Fall Underwear 





Some Lines Bought Sparingly— 
Light-weights Complicated by 
Further Reductions 

Signs of a definite improvement in 
heavy-weight ribbed goods are seen 
by a number of selling agents in the 
New York market. In a few cases 
this better feeling is based upon 
actual business placed within the last 
ten days, but in the majority of 
instances it is admitted to be the 
result of improved sentiment only. 

A considerable volume of heavy- 
weight business will have to be 
placed by jobbers during July and 
\ugust, if the jobbing trade expects 
to business next fall. It is un- 
necessary to point out that retailers 
as a class want fall goods in Septem- 
ber and October, and there are few 
jobbers who will be in position to 
deliver them in sufficient quantity 
during those months unless they 
make sizable further commitments. 

Altogether regardless of the 
dangerous topic of the extent of mill 
stocks, it now fairly clear 
that the mill’s battle for what it con- 
siders proper prices on heavy-weights 
is due to be won. 

A Confused Outlook 

In light-weights the outlook for the 
new season has been complicated by 
further reductions well known 
lines. A number prominent bal- 
briggan lines now quoted openly 


do 


seems 


on 
of 
are 
at the same prices that were made at 
the opening last July. Shirts and 
drawers that were opened at $3.371%4 
are back to that figure, lines opened 
at $3.50 are once more at that level, 
ete. 

It is that 
which have not been officially reduced 


common gossip bals 
to opening prices can none the less 
be | ht at 


re boueg figures which were 
named last July. 


Most of the ribbed 
suits opened at $7.25 are still quoted 
between $7.50 and $7.75, though here 
understood 


sections. 


too lower 


h ive 


prices are to 


been made in 


‘ : 
Underwear Trade Notes 
Light-weight have unques 

tionably weakened their position on 


mills 


prices for next season by reason of 
bringing their quotations back to last 
year’s opening figures. Under pre 
vailing conditions it would have been 


hard enough to get an advance this 
vear if prices had been held some 
what above last year’s opening, and 


the difficulties of doing this now are 
obviously greatly increased. 
From the merchandising standpoint 


of the selling agent, bals and ribbed 


goods for 1925 should be officially 
opened as late as possible this year. 
\iter Labor Day is frequently 
recommended as scon enough. 


\s the situation row stands several 
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“PEMCO” 


Seamless Dye Nets 


Have won favor in hun- 
dreds of dye house be- 
cause of their unsurpassed 
strength, durability and 
unusual structure. 


SEAMLESS 


_Dy»eNets 


TRADE MARK REGISTERSO 
U. S.PATENT OFFICE 





he use of these nets pre- 
vent the goods from form- 
ing a tangled mass and en 
ables the dveing fluid to 
circulate freely and thereby 


produces a much _ better 
dyeing than is otherwise 
possible. ‘They also facili 


tate handling of the goods, 
saving labor, and prevent 
rubbing and pulling while 
the goods are wet and 
weak. 

Closely-woven bars run 
horizontally and_ vertically 
through the net, giving 
added strength and life to 
the whole net \ll seams 
are closed-up on the loom 
This is done under our own 
patented process and are 
features not found in any 
other Dye Net on the 
market 








Sizes 


18 x 30 and 24 x 36 








SPUN SILK 





Manufacturers will find no 
better net for the degumming 
of their cocoons than the 
“Premco”™ Seamless Net 


Pendleton Mfg. Co. 


In business since 1872 












Manufacturers of 


“PEMCO ” Seamless 
Dye Nets 


Autun, S. C. 
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Our 
Superior 
Quality 


LABELS 


Will 
SELL 
Your Products 





A modermly equipped plant 
and our long experience At 
Y our Service 


‘ 


Let us quote you our interesting prices 


R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


LABELS CHICAGO 
ADDRESS — DEPARTMENT OF SALES 















Elastic and Non-Elastic 
Narrow Fabrics 


A new book by 
SAMUEL BROWN 


This originally appeared serially in TEXTILE WORLD and 
has been republished in book form at the urgent request 
of many readers. 


























Starting with a brief history of the industry, it takes up 
in detail the machinery used, operation of machinery, and 
particularly the construction of and methods of produc- 
ing many plain and fancy types of narrow woven fabrics. 









There is also a chapter on the manufacture of Narrow 
Knitted Fabrics written by William Davis and a special 
chapter on Weaving the Van Heusen Collar. 












Over 70 illustrations of machinery, products and drafts 
for fabrics increase the value of the book as a practical 
cuide for those engaged in the business. 









Substantially and attractively bound in paper covers 


$3.00 Postpaid 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO 


Book Department 
334 FOURTH AVE. 






















NEW YORK 








of rows of stitching are required. 
either form of stitch, single thread chai 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, sew 
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“‘Maniplex” Sewing Machines’ 





For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number 


ing material from 1-16 inch thick 
to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch wid 


Furnished with any desired number 
needles, spacing to suit requirements 
We .also build Paper Slitting Machines 


and design special machinery. 


a ae FALES, Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 


Royersford Needle Works, 


INC. 
the largest manufacturers of 
Spring-Beard Needles, 
Sinkers, Dividers, etc. 


for 


Knitting Machinery 


Our Needles are guaranteed 
the Best. 


730 Walnut Street Royersford, Pa. 


Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRING KNITTING 


and TRICK NEEDLES 


AND BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Latch Needles 


The use of SEAWILL solid butt 
latch needles in your Banner or 
Scott & Williams knitters serves as 
a most effective stop for the profit 
losses that are common when 
other needles are used. These in- 
clude loss of time, money and 
quality due to the necessity of con- 
stantly replacing defective needles. 


Manufactured by 


Seawill Needle Company 


Franklin, New Hampshire 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 





NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


With 





Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
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Knit Good s M ark ets—C ontinu e d 7 aS G TT 


TTC TTT 


se ling agents feel that it will be best 


oo will be best Quterwear Is Better 
plicy for mills to open at the same 
prices as were made last year, put- As W eather Improves 


e- —_————— 





SUPA UOEAT ARE NCCETAA TON ANG ENED NN 


ting on an advance shortly after- - 

ward, if initial business warrants asset H 

such a step. Sil 

t is canis conceded in the sell. Quick-Delivery Business Spurts z 

ing market that the jobber will not Tuxedos for Women Will Be Al Th St d d H 

take kindly to prices even a tiny bit Prominent this Fall : e an ar 

higher than those made at the open- Even the comparatively few recent | A 

ins last year. ; days of good, warm weather have had E Needle Drop Attachment 

What oe ¥ —_ this near’ their influence on the knitted outer- F 

dure would give the mill is very much \¢. aalaet: ee ey 4 a ae eae eee . 

pi one pieces” or nae “ce hceng int giant rma ay An attractive drop stitch stocking produced at 

last summer were supposedly based of merchandise. Bathine suit. re a «=olow cost.— It has been a capacity for this 

on cotton in the neighborhood of 22¢; orders are being received in fair a) «combination of sales appeal and margin of 
the lowest price at which 22s yarns quantity by the larger houses, though 5 profit which our engineers have attempted to 
é were said to have been bought in the no one is making any exaggerated Bll give with the design of the new attachment 
3 open market was 40¢. claims regarding the volume of this a 5 oS oF F 

At this writing October cotton is pyciness ; 
\. fluctuating between 24 and 25c, and Pere ; ; Their efforts have been successful primarily 
n the opinion of a number of men 

= 22s are quoted at 44c, though they . 


in the market, a warm summer will 
do much to change the pessimistic 
outlook of many on the bathing suit 
business. Overproduction is admitted 
; in this branch of the industry, but 
to at least 22c during the summer, ; © ao 
natural correctives have been applied 

but there are those who do not agree . 
: - during the last year, and the outlook 
with this theory. . BC ; 
. for well-established manufacturers is 


because of the remarkably high speed of the 
basic Standard H knitter which has not been 
diminished by the addition of this device. 


can be bought slightly under that 
figure. 

Sensible market opinion holds that 
cotton may be expected to sell down 
The development of this attachment has 
resulted not only in high production, but other 
features as well which assure satisfaction. 


DINETTE 


Se ———————————— 














So far as can be learned there have —.. ; z ; 
Se ee i ee td certainly not as black as it has been A i 
mills which are formally guaranteeing painted. H Sound mechanical design : 
prices on heavy-weights. In the case |, Insistent demand continues for = i ie . satel ; : 
at the laree i amitaemnee ale light-weight pullovers. It has been : Positive action without the HSE of 
recently announced this policy it is amply demonstrated that as a utility : jacks 
| understood that somewhat better 847™Ment tor general sport wear this H The -edles are brought into action 
business resulted, although it is still type of sweater has no superior, and 4 Ee BECEES OIE SUNN. See eee H 
too soon to get the full effect of the those manufacturers quickest to sense : at the high splice and advanced toe : 
jobber’s reaction. the public tagte are, or should be, : Operates in conjunction with fashion- i 
em ole is cashing in on the current brisk buy H . : ; 
1 : . ing. 5 ing device so that children’s hose 
anes to Make New Line Conservatives in the trade who| A can be knit with tight narrow 
"he P. H. Hanes Knitting Co.. have been preaching the return of H ankle and ample width at top. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., will place On the tuxedo ever since the first of the | 5 
the market a line of light-weight rib- year are now almost in a position to | E 
bed goods for 1925. This will be the make their I-told-you-so claims H We particularly emphasize that it : 
aes an hee, adi tae et Sie een promise to| IMITATES TRUE RIB : 
) at a confined Htself to Sekine: er. Ser ee Fedele awe H - H 
; . : avy- from extreme styles, and tuxedos will = H 
weights, in knit goods, and to nain- have a prominent place in the new H Write for s les H 
sooks. Details of the new spring line Jines of large mills selling to th : rite Jor sample: } 
have not been announced, but it is jobbing trade. 2 A 
a understood that the company is con- | A A 
sidering making shirts as well as aia eaten 5 E 
= union suits in the three popular types. y : . : STANDARD-TRUMP BROS / 
The company will also offer an Underwear in So. China | F " 
maproven wae of fancy -— and sewed The Department of Commerce has H MACHINE CO. z 
oe a ee cee reported that there is a large and in H E 
Tama creasing market in the South Chin: : Manufacturers and Sole Owners of H 
A Sw idler Caught provinces, which are supplied through A ° ° H 
e representative of an under- Hongkong, for cotton undershirts and | ; Standard Hosiery Machines A 
Wear mill which had received a woolen underwear. The imports of 5 ‘ - E 
request for samples from a concern this class of goods for 1923 amounted 5 Nye & \Tredick Machines Z 
in Newark, N. J. that claimed to be to approximately 50,000 dozen of cot = ‘ F 
\ jobbing house found the head of ton undershirts and 20,000 dozen of | 3 B 
the “house” in handcuffs when he woolen underwear. Japanese manu H MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY F 
called on him on Monday of this facturers secured the greater part of | B A 
Ne The Federal authorities will the cotton underwear trade, closel) : WILMINGTON DELAWARE F 
pr ~ute this gentleman for fraudu- followed by the British. Germany H 5 
lent use of the mails. His scheme has again ‘entered the local market | [fl SHOW ROOM or 
" to circularize a large list of with cheap-grade goods, and Hong 5 Room 901, City Center Bldg., A 
unierwear mills, posing as a jobber, kong imports of cotton undershirts = ; . A 
equesting complete samples. In from Germany during 1923 amounted z Philadelphia, Pa. : 
n cases mills were glad to oblige, to about $100,000 gold. Hongkong | 3 aH 
t is understood that this worthy being practically a free port, no duty ; A 
iccumulated a stock of goods is charged on this class of goods A A 
W over $500, which he, of course, However, there is a 5 per cent ad = EH 
pla: ced merely to sell for what he valorem levied on all merchandise en FE } 
cy get. tering the Republic of China. Foren er Teavsssnnvtotsuunvunevesuvuususorenvianacsncessnivnveneusvseneusensonuunuasseseenaneeaeenseeesenienesesueseueerieei eee tiueeueseieintelins 
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Paper for Box Covering 


American [lade 


MADE RIGHT 


We originate special papers 
We sell all the regular papers 


You can have first hand 
information on Box Paper 
from us direct. 


MATTHIAS & FREEMAN |PAPER CO. 


Manufacturers Distributors} 
117 N. SEVENTH STREET 


SKNMAAAANANAAA NAH VHH NAV HH HHH HWY 


‘PHILADELPHIA 


| 





r 
Silk, Artificial Silk, 
Cotton and Worsted 
for the Knitting 
Trade 
Hosiery, Underwear, 
Sweaters, Neckties, 
Etc. 


Winders, Doublers, 
Spinners and Reels 
| Spindles of all Kinds 


| Ambler Textile 
| Machinery Co. 


| Frankford Ave. and Sergeant St. 
PHILA., PA. 





RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear Trade 


For price and particulars address 


Reliance Machine 
Works 
Hedge and Plum Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 


How about you ? 


We furnish other Textile Manufacturers with 

Bands, Labels, Tickets, Stickers, Box Tops 

Color Work, Em bossing, Designing and Engraving 
We invite inquiries 

ACME PRINT CO., Inc. 

318 No. 9th St. READING, PA. 
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There is a difference — 


between OLD DO- 
MINION BOXES 
and the ordinary and 
that difference  in- 
variably reflects itself 
in added customer 
prestige for the con- 
cern that uses them. 


Let us plan with you 
a way to get the ut- 
most in dollars and 
cents value out of this 
connecting link be- 
tween your company 
and the man who 
buys. 





BOTTLE BOBBIN WINDER 


Old Dominion Box Company 


Lynchburg Virginia 


PROMPT SERVICE RIGHT PRICES 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


1825 E. Boston Ave. 
« PHILADELPHIA PA. 


JOS. T. PEARSON & SONS C 





|Granite State Needle Co. | 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 
LACONIA, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


| First Quality Latch Needles ) 


For All Standard Makes of Machines 
““We Make The Best”’ 
A Specialty Made of Banner and 
Scott & Williams Latch Needles 


Refer to Dept. A when ordering 


NORRISTOWN BOX CO. ‘Penna 


PAPER BOXES 
Set-Up Boxes with Creased Ends 


at near folding box price, covered or plain board 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 
Catering especially to HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR TRADE 
Car lots. Let us quote with Samples 
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SILK GOODS MARKETS 


Satin Crepes Well 
Liked by Buyers 


Will Come Forward Even More 
Strongly Later on in Opinion 
of Many 
\f current business is to be taken as 
a criterion then satin crepes and to a 
lesser extent satin Cantons will be one 
oi the biggest items for the coming 
months. The spurt in satin crepes 
started about three or four weeks ago 
and has continued without much of a 
let up since. Prices on these quali- 
ties are said to be very much firmer 
tian the general run of semi-staples 
In the opinion of many who are giv- 
ing the situation careful thought while 
there may be a slackening of interest 
in the next few weeks, they are 
expected to come forward even more 
strongly later on when the cutting-up 

season gets well under way. 

silks 
brightest 
gloomy 





been the 

feature of a somewhat 
market for the past several 
months, showed something of a drop 
in interest last week. It is thought 
buyers are pretty well 
covered on their requirements by now 
ind that through the next few months 
reorders will constitute the bulk of the 
ictivity in these numbers. Some 
houses profess to see an increase in 
interest in the faille and ribbed silks. 
Some cutters are using the latter par- 
ticularly for wraps and coats but it is 
thought a bit too early to form an 
spinion as to the importance of these 
numbers for fall. 


Pub which have 


that most 


rhe situation was rather mixed last 
week. As a general rule though sell- 
ers admitted that things were quieter 
than in the last weeks in May and the 
early part of June. At the same time 
a number of large orders were report- 
€¢ booked and other houses stated 
that there was considerable business 
to be had by the simple expedient of 


selling 5 to 10c. a yard cheaper. ™ 


Broadsilk Trade Notes 


e large sales put over recently 
by number ot 


10h) ¢ 


and 
rs seems to have dulled the appe- 


manufacturers 


tite of the buyers for awhile at least. 
Th esponse to these offerings while 
indicate 
he buyer was going to make a 


ent lv satisfactory did not 


qu turn about in the hand-to-mouth 
pol Most of the silks bought are 
un tood to have been for immedi- 
ate ond nearby delivery. 


- t 


sts returning from abroad 


that crepe satin is expected to 


b€ t'e big thing for fall on the Con- 
tine The artificial satins with a 
wo back have already registered 
Stro: sly there. 
















Raw Silk Higher 





Heavy Buying in New York for Aec- 
count Large Operators 
With the market 


a pound for Japan grades, extremcly 
\ 


well under $5.00 


heavy buying developed in New York 
for the account of the larg: 
and manufacturers. Most oi tne 
buying was for shipmert from 
abroad during June and July but in 
many silk contracted for 
as far ahead as September and Octo 


ce ale Ts 


cases was 


ber. Certain importers were offering 
new season silk at attractive prices 
which accounts for the later ship 


These sales are be- 
nature of short 


ments available. 
lieved to be in the 
sales. 

Sentiment can by no means yet be 
described as unanimously © bullish. 
At the same time it is believed that 
even at the worst, prices will only 
go slightly below the recent low lev- 
els possibly in July or August, and 


that a rise during the fall is very 
probable. 
Prices are as follows: 
(3 months basis) 
Japan Filature, Double Ex. A. 13/15 $5 30 
Japan Filature, Double Ex. B. 18/15 5 25 
Japan Filature, Extra Best... 13/15 5 20 
Japan Filature, Extra ........ 138/15 510 


SUMMARY OF 


Best No. 1—Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s... 
Cost C. I. F. New York 
Stocks, Yokohama 


“SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 


PRODUCTION ......... Increased slightly. 

DEMAND ...... eeanaa Less active last week. 
| a ee Smaller than for several months. | 
ge” ee Stocks unchanged; prices higher. 
SENTIMENT ........... Improved, believe turn is not far off. 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE | 
(Week ending June 17th) 


192 | 
High Rai Stock Sales High Low Last 
| 334% 2534 Century Ribbon Mills too 27 27 27 
3834 2034 Julius Kayser 300 25 25 25 | 
3134 «+18 H. R. Mallinson & Co. 1700 2312 22 223% | 
3348 +16 Van Raalte 200 19 17 
















Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X. 18/15 5 00 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1 13/15 1 
Canton Fila‘ure, New Style... 14/16 4.0 
Canton Filature, New Style 20/22 + 40 
China Steam Filature, “Anchor” 
Grade (nominal) 6 70 
Tsatlee Rereel, “ Blue Dragon and 
Flying Horse” (nominal) > 10 
Tussah Filature, 8S cocoon 310 


New Crepe Process 
\ new process, the development of 


a Swiss textile expert, has been 
recently put in operation by a Pater 
son dyeing firm. It is claimed that 


by this finishing process, crepe weaves 
can be given the appearance and feel 
of a weighted fabric at a small 
without the addition of any tin weight 
ing or any of the usual mineral sub 
which are harmful to the 
wearing qualities of the fabrics. Th« 
states that the method is 
merely an additional finishing process 
after the boil-off and costs less than 
the weighting would cost. It is stated 
that while it does not actually bring 
the weight up to that of a weighted 
fabric, it does increase the density of 
a material and is particularly desir 
able in the case of the lightweigtht 
crepes. The luster is somewhat dulled 
by the process but this is considered to 


cost 


stances 


concern 


be of less importance than the handle 
or feel which is much improved 


SILK CABLES 


27,000 bales 


The raw markets showed decided strength last week. Prices 
had the first good sized rally since the latter part of April. The 


strength and activity has had 


a stimulating effect on senti- 


ment both here and abroad and the opinion is expressed that 


even if prices sag off again 


in July or August the low 


levels witnessed 10 days ago are not likely to be broken. In 
Yokohama buying was heavy and well maintained even at the 
top of the advance. Close to 10,000 bales were taken by ex- 


porters in the period. 
70 Yen higher. 
Yen. 


These quotations are for old season silk. 


At the close of the week prices were 
Best No. 1 being 1470 Yen and XXA 1560 


New season 


silk for July shipment is being sold but the higher prices asked 
will militate against any volume of business until the old silk 


is entirely disposed of. 


Canton was likewise firmer with prices 


20 to 30 Mexican dollars higher and some buying for American 


account noted. 











Fall Ribbon Outlook 


Thought Encouraging 


Manufacturers Believe Second Half 
of Year Will be Better than 
First Six Months 


While a majority of the ribbon 
houses state that things have quieted 
down in the last week or Io days, 
there is nevertheless, a widespread 
belief that the second half of the 
year will be considerably better than 
the first half. Not that the first six 
months were so bad in spite of the 
fact that raw silk dropped some three 
dollars a pound and buyers at no time 
relaxed in their cautious buying poli- 


cies. A steady volume of filling in 
orders with certain numbers satisfac- 
torily active together with the scart 


vogue helped to minimize the diffi- 
culties of an admittedly trying period. 

Some sellers are of the opinion 
that the next two or three months 
are not likely to develop any unusual 
activity. At the same time the trade 
as a whole believes that the fall 
season will be a very good one due 
to the attractively low prices and also 
on the theory that the 15 months of 
readjustment have paved the way for 
a turn. It is felt that July will see 
the turn with steady improvement 
through the fall months. 

The week somewhat quieter 
than the previous ones although the 
cutting up trade is showing some in- 


Was 


terest. Frequent reorders from the 
retail trade is thought to indicate 
that this class of consumers have 
small stocks. Narrows were fairly 


good but wides are expected to come 
forward in a bigger way later on. 
Trimmings will be used to greater 
extent on the fall dress lines. The 
cutters are coming to realize that the 
simple straight line dress of the past 
several seasons is too easy to make 
up at home. No woman is going to 
pay a store $49.50 for an exquisitely 
simple model which she can buy the 
materials for at a cost of $18.00 and 
make up herself. Frills and furbe- 
lows and an increased use of rib- 
bons for trimmings will probably 
mark the fall lines. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


A number of special offerings were 


made over the retail counters last 
week. One large New York store 
stressed the Romans and _ striped 


offering the wides at at- 
Satins were moving 


numbers, 
tractive prices. 


in sash widths at another store. 
Colors continue to be dominated 
by the black and white combinations 


and the high summer shades 


Wool Quiet at Cape 


Consul Reed P. Clarke at Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa reports that 
the wool market continues quiet 


Quotations are nominal and there are 

large short and 

native wool at East London. Superior 

summer kids mohair is quoted at 30 
40d, and firsts at 20d. 


stocks of merino 
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Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Inc. 

Woonsocket, Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 
Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers ale Breakers 
Breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 

Thread Extractors 

Roving Waste Openers 

Revolving Top Flat Cards 

Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, lt a 


Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton 
Ring Twisters for Cotton, Wool 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 

Winding Machinery 


Doublers 

Beam Warpers Banding Machines 
Ball Warpers Card Grinders 
Skein Winders Spindles for 

Reels Cotton and Silk 


Warping and 


Spoolers 


Windle, Northern and Export Agent 
. Mayes, Southern Agent 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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BLEACHED GOODS 


(Selling Points No. 46) 


STRENGTH and Durability 
are great talking points. 


To the Jobber & Retailer they mean: 
no loss while in stock. 
To the Consumer they mean: 
long life and satisfaction. 
Combined with 
SOFTNESS and Elasticity and a 
PERMANENT White, at 
NO INCREASE in cost, 
your arguments are convincing. 


These are the outstanding features 
of the Solozone bleach! 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
709 Sixth Ave., New York City 


HUNTER 


MANUFACTURING & COMMISSION CO. 


DOMESTIC BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
Cleveland St. Louis Balt:.:nore 
Kansas City Greensboro Atlanta 


Havana, Cuba 

Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Lima, Peru 


58-60 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Cotton Fabrics and Hosiery 
for 
Home and Export 








FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES 


Guatemala City, Guatemala Sydney, Australia 
Athens, Greece Melbourne, Australia 
London, England Panama City, Panama 
Barraquilla, Colombia Bogota, Colombia 
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No Development in 


a Sluggish Market 


All Finished Goods Quiet -and 
Featureless—Spot Print 
Cloths Ease Off Again 
A normally quiet month in the 
cotton goods market, June is more 
than living up to its reputation. 
Business continues sluggish in all 
divisons of the market, and no de- 
velopments of any importance have 
occurred. There is little prospect of 
any improvement worthy of the name 
until August, in the opinion of pri- 
mary market merchants of long ex- 

perience. 

The more active print cloth con- 
structions have eased off approximate- 
ly “4c. for spots, but mills continue 
generally firm where future de- 
liveries are concerned. Neither buy- 
er nor seller appears particularly in- 
terested in contract business, though 
here and there in the market it 
said a fair quantity of it has been 
put through. 


is 


Finished goods as a class continue 
quiet and unimproved, and there are 
no features in the quiet trading which 
is going on. Prices on most classes 
of staple merchandise are largely 
nominal, and it is almost impossible 
to state market prices exactly. 

Pending the measure of improve- 
ment which is expected to develop 
during the late summer, and come 
into real effect some time during the 
fall, it is no longer to be questioned 
that predictions that probably the 
most drastic curtailment in the history 
of the industry will be in force this 
summer are correct. Additions to the 
ranks of mills which are greatly re- 
ducing operations or shutting down 
entirely are being made almost daily, 
and market sentiment is nearly unan- 
imously to the effect that the soon- 
get this necessary over 
the better. 


er we € vil 
with 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


Direful predictions are already 
heard that the rush of mills to get 
into the novelty business is too ener- 
getic. Prophets of gloom are point- 
Ing out all the inherent difficulties in 
the manufacture of novelty merchan- 
disc to a trade which is fully aware 
of these difficulties. 

“upments of English cotton goods 
to the United States show a steady 
decline each month since the first of 
the year. It is noteworthy that 
British Board of Trade statistics of 
shipments made during May show a 
smaller total than for any month last 
yea 


Weather reports from the South 
nue to disappoint the apostles of 
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—— Consumption 


weather 
has been succeeded by scattered days 


a large crop. Recent cold 


of burning heat, and trade opinion 


seems to have settled on the esti- 
mate of a maximum of II,000,000 
bales, based upon the present con- 


dition of the crop. 
The Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills have placed the market a 
new line of sheetings, and 
pillow cases under the ‘“Morotock”’ 
ticket. The line will be priced slight- 
ly under Dan Rivers. The Riverside 
is also bringing out a novelty colored 
stripe bedspread at popular prices. 
The American Bleached Goods Co. 
has brought out a new _ broadcloth, 
known The 
new cloth is offered in 13 colors, the 


on 


sheets 


Victoria broadcloth. 


as 


colors being guaranteed fast to both 


light and laundering. The new fab- 


ric is woven with mercerized yarns 


in the warp. 
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Cotton Stocks May 31 


The Merchants National Bank of 
Boston computes the total stocks of 
cotton in the United States at the 
end of May as about 2,590,000 bales 
this year, against 3,570,000 last year 
and 5,124,000 the year before. Spin- 
ners’ stocks were 1,158,000 bales this 
year, against 1,634,000 last year and 
1,420,000 the year before. Stocks in 
public and private storage, on plan- 
tations and in transit were 1,432,000, 
against 1,936,000 last year and 3,704,- 
ooo the year before. 


Linter Export Company 
WasHincton, D. C.—The Pro 
ducers Linter Export Company, New 
Orleans, has filed papers under the 
Webb-Pomerene law with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The new 
association is a _ partnership com 
posed of H. Stephen Kohl, of New 


Orleans, and W. B. Burnett, of Dallas 





Comparative Quotations 


Spot Cotton, New York 
Print Cloths: 


27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd 
39-  in., 68x72, 4.75 yd 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd 


Brown Sheetings: 


36- in., 56x60, 4 yd 
36- in., 48x48, 3 yd. 
36-  in., 48x48, 4 yd 


Pajama Checks: 
3614-in., 72x80, 4. 
36%-in., 72x80, 5.7! 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 


Denims, 2.2(s 
Tickings, 8-oz. 


Standard prints 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in.... 
* Nominal. 


June 18 June 11 June 21, 1923 
29.90e. 29.25c. 28.50¢. 
67%e 6 ie Te. 
9e. 9iY4e. 9%e. 
10c. 10%e. 11%e. 
11 Me. 11% ce. 12e. 
lle. lle. 11 %e. 
1334-14. 13%-14e. 13% ce. 
1OMe. 10 Me. 10%e. 
lle. llYye. ll&e ll \e. 
9e. 9c. IUge. 
13 '%e. 13 "we 144¢. 
*21-24e. *2.1-24e. 23e. 
*2414-26 *241,-26¢. 30¢e. 
9% c. 9%4c. Lle. 
12%c. 12'%c. *14.4¢c. 
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Business Start is 


Slow After Holiday 


Cotton Goods Buyers in England 
Look for Lower Prices—In- 
terest in Loom Device 

MANCHESTER, ENG., June 18 (Spe- 
cial Cable to TextiteE Worip).— 
Traders have been slow at getting to 
work after the Whitsuntide 
holidays, but certain quarters an 
increased inquiry has come round. It 
whether custom- 


again 
in 
remains to be seen 
ers are contemplating 
but the opinion is expressed in many 
quarters that the time is not yet ripe 
for an important buying movement. 
Current prices are still resisted ana 
in view the more favorable re 
ports relating to the progress of the 
new cotton crop, local operators are 


freer buying, 


of 


more inclined than ever to act with 
caution there being every anticipa- 
tion of lower values. 


Considerable attention has been 


drawn to the device for looms where- 


by labor can be saved. This is not 
a new invention, but it is now pos 
sible to purchase the attachment 


without having to buy looms from a 
particular firm Owing to high 
charges and scarcity of workpeople 
many manufacturers are making ex- 
periments. 

Shippers of cloth to India have re- 
ported an inquiry 
ally in dhooties and other light fab- 
Calcutta few more 

Sombay Madras 
China buy- 
of larger supplies 


increased espe I- 


for and a 


for 


rics 
sales and itt 
printed and dved goods. 
in need 
of white shirtings. 


and demand is slightly 


ers are 
Yarns are steady 
improved. 

The index number for the week is 
249. 


Cotton Trade Notes 
Hubbard Bros. & Co., 
brokers, have just opened up new offices 
in New Bedford, Mass., 
into the Standard Building from the for- 
mer location in the Building 


cotton hedge 


moved 


having 


Cummings 


The new headquarters will allow Mr 
Merrifield, the manager, more facilities 
for providing the cotton trade of New 


Bedford with detailed information of all 
transactions of the New York, New Or- 


leans and Liverpool exchanges as re- 
ceived over the wire. 

William Grant announces that the 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


will open its branch office in New Bed 
ford, Mass., Aug. 1, and will be located 
in the Allen Building, Acushnet Ave. and 
Middle St., with Mr. Grant in charge 
The organization will sell to 
dealers only, and not direct to the mi/\s. 


cotton 
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Interdependence 


The well being of the people depends upon the 
interdependence of industries and the cooperation 
of men and women within them. The cooperation 
of wool growers, textile manufacturers, the textile 
trade and clothiers produces the cloth that clothes 
the people and in this worthy enterprise, the 
American Woolen Company endeavors to con- 
tribute its just share. 












American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood President 








Selling Agency 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 








J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY Commission ANerchants 


FAC TORS 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
Fifty Union Square NEW YORK 


New York 


L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 






“ROYAL”? PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 















Established over 80 Years 


COTTONS WOOLENS AND SILKS 





—— 


Birch Brothers , 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVEN- W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co 


TOR OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS Commission Merchants 
CRABBING, CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. | 





PIECE END SEWING MACHINES, ETC. Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
cna aie Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 


— 








NEW YORK | 
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Trying to Settle 
Problems of Cutters 


Labor Difficulty is Aired Before 
Impartial Commission—Trade 
is Quiet 

Negotiations are in progress in the 
women's garment trade in New York 
to effect a settlement of the labor con- 
troversy before a strike may be called. 
After pressure was brought to bear bv 
those interested, Gov. Smith of New 
York appointed a commission of five 
members to hold public hearings on 
the points at issue and render a deci- 
sion which though not legally bind- 
ing on either side, will have the force 
of public opinion behind it. The 
commission which is an impartial body 
is composed as follows: B. L. Shien- 
tag, State Industrial Commissioner ; 
George Gordon Battle, lawyer; Lind- 
say Rogers, of the Department of 
Political Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Herbert Lehman, Lehman Bros., 
bankers; A. D. Wolf, vice-president 
of the Chatham & Phenix National 
Bank. Hearings were begun at the 
City Hall, New York last Tuesday. 
Some difference of opinion arose 
among the associations of employers 
in the cutting trade as to whether they 
should be represented as associations 
or as individuals. 

In the meantime the labor interests 
are said to have gone forward with 
their strike plans so that a strike may 
be called and made effective on very 
short notice. At mid-week the labor 
authorities were investigating reports 
that some of the garment houses were 
working on fall goods. It seems that 
those who are taking advantage of 
the delay to make up fall garments 
ahead in anticipation of a strike, are 
likely to get themselves into difficulty. 
The final outcome of the entire dif- 
ference is still cloudy, but it is still 
clear that unless there are conces- 
sions from both sides peace cannot be 
made. 

In the meantime the piece goods 
market is inactive. There is some 
feeling around for bargains, but on 
the whole users of goods are more in- 
terested in disposing of some of their 
obligations than they are in taking on 
any new ones. Not many more weeks 
can elapse without some settlement of 
the labor difficulty among cutters, and 
the piece goods market will be in 
better mood after something definite 
is fixed than it is at present. 


\ omen’s Wear Trade Notes 


lind and Harrison Plush Co. in- 
cl: les in its line one and two tone 
c| cked, striped, curled and crushed 
nonbers in addition to its standard 


nnbers. The line ranges from $3.00 
to $5.75 
J*4 J 


erbert Howard & Son are now lo- 





cated in Room 1504 at 25 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Some sellers argue that the twill 
weave is better than the plain in suede 
finish women’s wear fabrics and 
others take the opposite side. It 
seems that the twill leads in the best 
grade goods and it is said that this 
weave is more difficult to duplicate in 
cheap cloths. 








News by Cable | 


Bradford Market is 
More Willing to Wait 


Topmakers Want to See Next Lon- 
don Sale Basis—May Imports 
and Exports 

BrapForD, Enc., June 18 (Special 
Cable to TextT1LE Wortp).—Business 
remains exceedingly quiet, and the 
market is not being tested. Topmak- 
ers are inclined to wait and see how 
the London wool sales open a fort- 
night hence and have made no fur- 
ther reductions. Such business as is 
transacted, however, is mainly done 
with merchants or dealers who 
prepared to sell spot lots at 
reasonable prices. Yarns 
slow of sale and prices 
steady. 





are 
very 
are also 
are barely 
Botany yarns are irregular. 
Quotations of tops on which con- 
cessions could be obtained are 
follows: 71d. for good 64s merino; 
48d. for 56s; 28d. for 46s; for 2-48s 
Botany yarn, 7s. 3d. 


as 


English wool auctions 
revealed cautious attitude on 
of buyers and high limits on 
part of sellers. Consequently bid- 
ding has been rather slow. Prices 
have been up to Bradford level. 


Opening 
have 
part 


Board of Trade returns for May 
show very heavy imports of wool 
amounting to 125,000,000 pounds 
weight, equivalent to 375,000 bales 


of Australian, this being largest 
monthly importation of privately 
owned wool since the war. Nearly 


7,000,000 pounds was recorded under 
other countries, the major portion of 
which was wool from United States. 
Exports of tops and yarns continued 
large and were equal to pre-war pro- 
portions. Exports of tissues were 
slightly below a year ago, but satis- 


factory. Feature was shipment of 
nearly 3,000,000 square yards to 
Japan. Exports to United States 


follow: Colonial wool 228,200 pounds 
weight; British wool, 930,000 pounds; 
woolen tissues, 933,000 square yards; 
worsted tissues, 544,000 square yards. 

East India wool sales opened at 
Liverpool on June 17. American 
buyers were inactive and competition 
was dragging. Best yellows on a 
par with April rates; other sorts 5 
to 10% lower. 


WOOL GOODS MARKETS 


No Change in Quiet 
Men’s Wear Market 


Statistics Point to Better Times 
Ahead—Stylers See Grays and 
Blues for Spring 


There has been little change in the 
veneral the men’s 
market during the last week. 


seems to be 


position of wear 


There 
a greater desire on the 
part of clothiers to get out of some 
of their purchases than to enter into 
new ones. The result is that the mar- 
ket is unsettled and unsatisfactory 
from the sellers’ point of view. Mill 
agents who 
statistics of the situation are 
optimistic than those who simply 
draw their thoughts the pres- 
ent conditions To the 
former, present means a 
reduction of and a drawing 
near of the time when demand will 
once again exceed supply; the world 


consider the 


more 


seriously 


from 
of business. 


‘urtailment 


stoc ks 


wool situation also means to these 
thinkers that the price of the raw 
material will not only come down 


but that if the United States enters 
foreign markets again for its usual 
share of foreign clips the price basis 
may even advance. 


Grays and Blues 


Stylers who have been 


giving 
thought to colors for the spring, 1925. 
season and who have decided that 
grays and powder blues will again 
be good as market leaders, point to 
the introduction of London Lavender 
as a sign which bears out their belief. 
This shade of lavender is distinctly 
on the bluish of the regular 
lavender shade. Stylers believe that 
houses which are preparing lavenders 
on the pinkish hue will meet disap- 


side 


pointment unless they swing their 
production into the women’s wear 
field. 

The mood _ of clothiers — will 


probably determine the date for the 
official starting of the new spring 
season. If they show themselves will- 
ing to duplicate on fall goods through 
the latter part of July and early 
August it appears to some manufac- 
turers that nothing should be done to 
distract their attention because mills 
will then need immediate 
more keenly than they will need 
orders for distant deliveries. On the 
other hand the opening of spring 


business 


near the close of July might by 
bringing clothiers to the market 
interest them in fall goods earlier 


than would be the case if the spring 
season were put off as some suggest 
until early September. It is a 
dilemma which will be solved for the 
smaller members of the trade by th« 
opening of lines by the industry's 
biggest factor. 





AMERICAN ASSN’S 
SEMI-ANNUAL 


The American Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Wor- 
sted Manufacturers will 
hold its semi-annual meet- 
ing at 2 p. m. on July 15 at 


the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


New York. The meeting 
will follow a buffet lunch- 
eon. The gathering will 
discuss matters of general 
interest, aimed in part at 
more effective cooperation 
in the trade. 





Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

Tracy, McAteer & Peto last Mon- 
day opened a line of knitted top- 
coatings and suitings. The 12 oz. 
cloth is quoted at $1.32% and the 16 
oz. weight at $1.50. 

The territory which will be covered 
by Herbert Lawton & Co. as selling 
agents for the Golden State Mills, 
Long Beach, Cal., is the country east 
of the Rocky mountains. This cor- 
rects an item to the effect that they 
would be selling agents for all mar- 
kets. 

Comment is heard to the effect that 
rarely before has the raw material 
market set such distinct limitations on 
goods; usually the situation is the 
other way around. 

The belief that 5% is all that can 
be cut from the spring basis of a 
year ago when the spring, 1925, sea- 
son opens is a subject of discussion. 
Agents are apprehensive that keen 
competition will keep prices down to 
a point that will be profitless for most 
mills and that as a result the cut at 
the season’s start may be more than 
forecast. 

It is argued that no stocks of im- 
portance exist in first hands or among 
clothiers and jobbers. That fact is 
pointed to as a healthy sign in that 
most of the goods needed for the next 
6 to 8 months use are still to be made. 








Carpets to be Advanced 

After a trying period of broken 
prices and readjustment to a trad- 
ing basis the carpet industry appears 
to be making a _ successful come- 
back. The revised prices named af- 
ter the Smith auction early in May 
proved helpful as business getters 
and the impression is gaining ground 
that many mills will name higher list 
prices about the first of July. The 
first definite evidence of this move 
is the recent announcement of the 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
that on July 1 it will advance the 
price of Ardsley axminster rugs, 
12/4 size, $1.00 with other sizes in 
proportion. Other companies are 
expected to make similar changes at 
the same time. 
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A‘Jack-of-All-Sewing 


lhe Portable 
Rotary 


Dinsmore Foot-Power 
Sewing Machine can be used 
wherever ends are to be united, 
whether at Printing Machines, 
l'ulling Mills. Shears, Calenders, 
Gigs, Drying Machines, in Dye 
Works, Cloth Rooms, etc. It 

can easily shifted to any part 

ot he m ill. 

lachine exceptionally _ efficient. 
Patented device prevents needles 

from breaking and insures stitches of 
a uniform length. Feed of cloth 

wheel is positive 
Dinsmore Sewing Machines are used 
in practically every cotton and woolen 
mill in the country Send for Com- 
plete Catalog of All Machines. 

See pages 188 and 189 of Consolidated 
Textile Catalogs. 
Dinsmore Manutacturing Co. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


4 full line of Sewing Machine Supplics always on hand 


SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


W. Cox, Jr., 
320 Broadway 


James Textile Engineer 


, New York 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


HAMM & GRANT, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
607 FERGUSON BUILDING 












LEONARD METCALF WATER SUPPLY 
uarnison peppy |METCALF & EDDY | Treatment of Sewage 

Se and Industrial Wastes. 
CHARLES W. SHERMA E ‘ . Supervision of con 
co’ panne Consulting Engineers 


struction and Opera- 
tion. Laboratory for 
Chemical and Biologi- 
cal Analyses. 


FRANK A. MARSTON 


' 14 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
IOUN PL WENTWORTH 


N. J. NEALL = Consulting Engineer 


Advice and Reports on 
ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


12 Pearl Street BOSTON, MASS. 










HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Railway Audit and Inspection Company, Inc. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


BRANCHES: wily Ni W YORK BALTIMORI 


V ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


imeter 


*OR counting or measuring 
each pick, hank, inch, yard, 


piece, or whatever you desire to count 


or measure. Try one 30 days free! 


a 





643 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Accurate Costs 


are of special value 
in periods of depression 


Accurate costs enable a mill treasurer to 
determine which styles, if any, can be sold 
at a profit, or — if you will — which styles 
incur the least cost. 
During the past ten years our work has required us to 


make intimate study of the cost data, production, or 
sales problems for over one hundred textile manufac- 


turing plants. 


May we explain to you personally the simplicity 
of installing our cost system in your plant? 


Ralph E. Loper & Co. 


Industrial Engineers 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SHEEP SKINS FOR SPINNING ROLLS 
Best Quality at Right Price 


Fibre Goods 
Lovern Roving Boxes 


D No. 1 Mill Strapping 


‘Druid Oak—Leather Belting 
Hydraulic Packing 
Mill Brooms 


A General Line of Mill Supplies 
THE WILSON COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 
Branch Office, 213 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 


Let Our Building Department Quote on Steel and Iron You Need for 
Construction Work 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 

Size to suit your 
work 

Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
V E MERTZ 151 Fifth Ave. 
° e New York 
HUMIDIFYING 
Ventilating—Summer Cooling—Winter 
Heating—Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


One of the oldest Humidifying firme. 
Founded 1870 in Switzerland. 

















A. B. TURNER 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


79 MILK STREET 





Manufacturing 


SHARES 


Recent Circular on Request 


Steel Plate Construction 


Steel Storage Tanks, Blast Furnaces Gas Holders 
Steel River Barges and Plate Work of all Kinds 
' Re ad 
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Little Change In 
Textile Securities 


Demand Slim and Offerings Small 
—Drastic Revaluation of Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Property 
Boston, June 18—The fact that 
offerings of both listed and unlisted 
textile shares continue small with 
price limits at or above recent values 
on such small lots as are put out, are 
the most bullish features of this 
branch of the securities market. It 
means that the majority of holders are 
satisfied that the depression is only 
temporary and that much better values 
can be obtained as soon as trade im- 

proves. 

There are no quotable changes of 
importance in unlisted stocks and 
listed shares have changed but slight- 
ly. American Woolen preferred is off 
213 points to 9834 and the common 
134 points to 7014, but the latter 
prices are ex-dividend. Amoskeag 
preferred is unchanged at 75 while the 
common is off 1% points to 66% 
little stock offered below 70. 
Pacific is practically unchanged at 
o%. 

Tremont & Suffolk Statement 
One of the results of the recent 
election of Frederick Ayer as presi- 
dent of the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, 


cotton goods, Low ell, Mass., succeed- 


with 


/ 


ing Frederick Fanning Ayer, now 
deceased, and of F. A. Flather, 
Charles Wolcott and Francis Sears 


been a_ drastic 
re-valuation of the company’s prop 


is. directors, has 
erty, involving a reduction of plant 
valuation of $2,440,377 and also in 
cluding the setting aside of a reserve 
fund of 


~ 


S500,000 to cover possible 


from decrease in 


values and 


losses inventory 
“to guard against possible 
liabilities which may accrue.” It is 
possible that the latter quotation from 
report of Treasurer Wentworth to 
the stockholders doubtful 
iccounts of about this amount that 
were mentioned at the annual stock- 
olders meeting. The company’s sur- 
| which December 31, 
$5,692,788 has been 
to $1,894,081 


refers to 


us account, 
923, stood at 
reduced together with 
the special reserve of $500,000 pre- 
Cash and debts 
ceivable have been reduced $375,000 


iously mentioned. 


hile accounts payable have increased 
little over 
525,000. It seems evident that the 
w management has been ultra-con- 
ervative in its re-valuation of the 
mpany’s property and that the story 
ld by the comparative 
ilance sheets is as bad as it will ever 
under this administration: 


ince December 3r a 


following 


ASSETS 
March 31, Dec. 31 
1924 1923 
‘eal estate and equip.*$2,042,155 $4,437,574 
RUOMUNE sc nsciaceee 2,410,7% 2,470,88 
ish & debts receiv.. 835,603 =1,211,059 


Liberty loan bonds. 642.016 637.238 


Accrued list 


ukdacdiniasgteceas Tee & ecw kate 14,404 
ao i 16,122 

MEE. ve ee eenuenn ee $5,946,662 $8,771,153 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock......... $2,000,000 $2,000,000 
Accts payable......... 1,493,822 965,719 
DO SON ciavactacre. enka ® 93,016 
Taxes accrued (city). ds Cee 
Commissions accrued, 18,759 19,630 
TT RS AA ee WOO) COMM) 


Surplus 1,894,081 "5.692.788 


ncciancaebewes $5,946,662 $8,771,153 


*After $2,440377 depreciation. 


E. B. Wentworth, treasurer of Tre- 
mont & Suffolk mills, makes the fol- 
lowing statement to stockholders: 

“Your board of directors have pre- 
pared a statement showing assets and 
liabilities of the company as of March 
31, 1924. Inventory is appraised on 
the basis of market conditions as of 
that date. These valuations are in- 
tended to be conservative, but in view 
of the confused condition of the goods 
market there is no certainty that even 
these values will be ultimately realiz- 
ed. The amount of inventory which 
must be sold as finished goods is rela 
tively large. It depends on the future 
market whether these can be sold at 
a profit or a loss. 

“Plant valuation has been reduced 
approximately $450,000. A_ reserve 
for contingencies has been introduced 
to cover possible losses from decrease 
in inventory guard 
against possible liabilities which may 
accrue. 


values and to 


“\fassachusetts cotton mills are 
bearing a greater burden than similar 
manufactories in anv other state, due 
in part to shorter hours of labor per- 
mitted here, but mainly because of 
higher wages and taxes your mill has 
to meet in competition in  napped 
goods. its staple product, from numer 
ous Southern mills where the average 
one-half our 
wage per hour. Taxes cost two or 
three times as much per pound of cloth 
produced as Southern mills in general 


wage is about average 


are compelled to pay. 

“Vour plant is running about one- 
third capacitv, and your management 
is bendine its efforts to keep losses to 
a minimum and at the same time to 
make prenarations which will enable 
the company to operate at a profit as 
soon as merchandising conditions per- 
mit. 

“Tn view of the debt shown on the 
balance sheet, and the fact that there 
is no immedfate prospect of adequate 
earnings, payment of dividends at 
at present is out of the question.” 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions : 

Shrs. Mills Par Price Change 
GS Pepperell 2. vvcscsccsce 100 108 % 
2 Lowell Bleachery..... 100 130% +1% 
5 Ludlow Asso......... 100 141 Sanit 
3 Am. Mfg., pfd........ 10) 76 4 
16 OGRE .cccsversevwees 





Stocks Are Inactive 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—It 
difficult to describe a more inactive 
market than that existing for 
mon stocks of southern cotton 
according to A. 


1] 1 
would e 


com- 
mills 
M. Law & Co. 
Occasionally there is a spurt of activ 
ity lasting for a short while, and at 
these times, some blocks of 
stock are moved. Sentiment is almost 
universal that now is the time. while 
stocks are dull and inactive, to make 
purchases on any recessions. How 
ever, it is also felt that the present 
inactivity will exist for a month or 
so longer before there will be a defi- 
nite turn. The unusually low 
money rates prevailing in the New 
York market, the lowering of Federal 
Reserve rediscount rates, the strong- 
est bond market in recent years, and 
the strengthening of general market 
on the New York Exchange, appear 
as the forerunners of higher prices 


large 


for local securities. Those purchas 
ers who have sufficient courage and 
confidence that the present depressed 


oods market cannot continue in the 


face of satisfactory fundamental con 
ditions, will undoubtedly be rewarded 
in buying stocks at current levels 


Continued Decline in Shares 
Gastonia, N. ( The slight 
reoistered in the 





iverage bd price 
of 25 cotton mill stocks i eased 
by R. S. Dickson & Co s ( 
and Greenville. S. ( wo weeks ago 
Was followed by a de 1 ) {s 
points last week. The ve : 
121.96 against 122.44 for the previous 
week There was practically 
mand for common. stocks Tht 
price. The following stocks wed 
a recession i1n bid pric S \I ers 
Riverside & Dan River 3. Clifton 2, 
Acme, Calhoun, Dunean and Ped 
mont 2, Anderson. Climax. Hanes 
preferred, Newberry, Pacolet, Poin- 
sett. U-B 2nd and Victor-Monaghan 
r point. On the other hand Brogon 
and U-B 1st showed a gain of 1 
point each and Wiscassett 5 points 


in bid price. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at 
Besten publie auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 

Latest Previous 


Sales Sales 
American Woolen, pfd «oe 98% 191 
Amoskeag, com ; . H%, 67! 
ANGTOSCOZETIN ..cccccvecccces 142% 145 
BOOED ccccecicttavccesceecas 720 760 
BPTIOR 08 ccc hevccen canescens 101% 102% 
MS cn ca coe cekecusuvewenadd 235% 235% 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd........ 114%, 114% 
MEE vicssanuecsengtsseciesueun ee 
WRGWETED co ccccccccossccvcsces 115 110 
WMemond, ple... .ccccccccccecs 93%, 101 
DPOEEE . c ovdéeesces cs cncseesei 129 120% 
Farr AlpaCt...ccccccccccccccs 180 182% 
GAGE PO cc ce viccvciveccsence 23% 24 
Hamilton Woolen............ 9514 95 
Hamilton Mfg.....ccccccccees 44, 4™™%, 
Bb cock kaeiCekaneseenaaaee 10% 149 
N. B. Southern, pfd.......... 55 57 
Ipswich, COM.....cccccccceses 49 42 
RIN 5.00 60.40 cavurceckeuwe 71% &2 
Ludlow Associates............ 141 141 
LiVMGR cccccecccccevccs ere 142% 145 
BOTRCHUSEttS .cccccccccccece 137% 144% 


Haffards 
& Co.) 
: Bid Asked 
American Linen Co......... 10 eave 
Arkwright Mills.... as : ' 30 
Barnard Mfg. Co.... : ‘ a 
Border City Mfg. Co. : 100 
Borden Mfg. Co., Riehard 5 “we 
Bourne Mills Co........ ~ sete 140 
Chace Mills...... Ne : nD 
Charlton Mills Pana oe 125 
So ae we 145 
Davis Mills........ woe ; at 
a et) ae eee ut 90 
Davol Mills fractions....... saa 30 
Flint Mills.. 7 ine 117 
CARI a os cdiace yccccudeas 60 one 
King Philip Mills ........... 145 on 
Laurel Lake Mills, com...... van 35 
ECOrm \WEUM OO iic ic ccccscase 100 
Mechanics Mills ......... ee ae 84 
Merchants Mfg. Co wali ue 120 
Narragansett Mills jon : a 100 
CONOR SEIU. a 6 4k's00cawecics wae 70 
Parker Mills, com......< scsi aie 35 
Parker Ms, Pld... cccevss ieee 75 
PRFID BRU a oad cracdvavcces 175 200 
PUG Me COOy cick ceveanc . w 
- Sagamore Mfg. Co........... Jon 255 
Seaconnet Mill@........cceces 3 oa 
SG DARN 6s es0.50 enicctsee sate 7 
i ie Sa 90 
ree 105 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co...... Fas ee 
Wampanoag Mills............ he 90 
Weetamoe Mills............. are 87 
New Bedford Quotations 
(Quotations furnished by Sanford & 
Kelly) 
Bid Asked 
Acushnet Mills a wae 115 
Beacon Mfg. Co. pfd ated 98 10) 
Booth Mfrs. Co., COBRcKidcccas 145 155 
Booth Mie. Co.. OfGiccsccs ccc 112 Pe 
Bristol Mfg. Co . ened ae 176 
ee eer ee 117% 125 
COS. Mem. (CO. os vactcctrndes ee a 13214 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., eom.. 128 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., a ates 9) 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd......... nO 60 
Fairhaven Mills, com........ eae 70 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com...... 90 100 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd....... tai 90 
Grinnell Mfg. Co... «..< er 115 125 
Hathaway Mfg. Co.........0% 140 10 
Ilolmes Mfg. Co., com..-.. : 20) 
Kilburn Mill...... <a eaen 140 1 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd ; 108 . 
Manomet Mills Wace Acari 33 36 
Nashawena Mills ae : 99 102 
OE Seas csdiccctoccwecas 210 
NW. B.. Coster BRR iccccccsce 105 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd..... 97 re 
Nonquitt Spinning Co....... Mm) 4 
a Se eee 400 450 
Potomska Milis......... ‘ S714, % 
Quissett Mills, com.......... 165 180 
Quiesett Deilie, p0G.. 2... ccescc 100 ee 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com..... ‘ 34 38 
Pe oo a a | eee > WO 
SOWIE, Dei cSed:bctencicesdbae 150 160 
Taber Mills : “en 9214 100 
Wamiutta MiGs «oc. cccccccce 87 89 
Whitman Mills. oi davee ete 130 140 
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MOUETEINI oisic ie vrcdis'si cxeceumes 102% 100 by 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com........ 69 ona’ 
RON DOW. co scveveccton 180 180 
POUIOEIIE vice wes cvcvatwse ude 140 135 
Pacific . : TH SO 
Plymouth Cordage............ 109 4 108% 
Tremont & Suffolk........... 10S%q 108% 
SORE Wwiédv etude ceccavuucceswus 122 1251 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 


Bid Asked 


Acme Spinning Co...... 6 101 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co.. 9 100 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co., 

i 3 ee eee : Law eid 102 105 
Arlington Cotton Mills...... sate 116 
PERO TEI bocuedscceecs ees Rea 95 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills....... 150 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, 7% 

GER s cccccvesetccesecenss ces TOR asa 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10)... 14 14% 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

CN 2 herders tadiseenseneheas 18 21 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

WEY lc cvvceroraianecsceamess 102 105 
China Grove Cotton Mills.... 96 101 
Crete BES. COs cc cccvccssnces »” % 
Climax Spinning Co.......... 140 §=156 
CURE Pie onic adc cnccueaen ae 88 
Crescent Spinning Co........ 88 92 
PESO oe oo 5s tes ceases ce 100) «6101 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd.... 3 41 


Durham Hosiery, “B”’....... 5 8 
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—Railroad Facilities | 





J 
o4 
Cwareston a GO? 
(7 SAVANNAH are 
BRUNSWICP we ve 


— 
SACK SON VILLE 


5 Reasons 


1—Nearness to knitting yarn 


centers of Gastonia and 
Charlotte, N. C. 
2—Hydro-electric power at 


low rates. 


3—A___ decided 


surplus. of 
female labor. 


4—All the advantages of a 
city. 
5—Excellent Railroad facil- 
ities. 


It would be difficult to find a city any- | 


where—certainly one of approximately 
large 


the same population—with the 
facilities possessed by Columbia, S. C. 


railroads 
offer ideal 


Four 
lines 


operating 11 


ports. 


The Palmetto capital is a pleasant city 
It experi- 
ences extremes of neither heat nor cold, 


in which to work and live. 


year 
A porous, 


maintaining a_ thirty 
temperature of 63.5. 


average | 
well- 


separate | 
distribution facilities. 
Columbia is the only city in the South- 
east with two direct lines of communice- 
tion to each of the South Atlantic sea 


drained, sandy soil affords a healthful | 


location for a large population. 


Hosiery Manufacturers will 


mills supplying knitting yarns. 
for further information to 


Columbia Chamber of Commerce 
Columbia, S. C. 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 












More Than 
Routine Banking 


HE SERVICE we render is not 
limited to routine banking. Our 


customers are invited to consult with 


us about their financial or business 


problems. 


We have special depart- 


ments through which we give infor- 


mation and 


assistance 


in matters 


outside the scope of ordinary bank- 


ing service. 
promoting 
customers. 


We take pleasure in 
the 


interests of our 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 





find here 
cheap labor and low shipping rates from 
Write 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


aa eee 79 
Basterm Vifg. Co... .ccccccces 69 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co...... 144 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

DE, Gaa0 sataateaws-1eu so Kass 102 
VIeRR REER, CO. .cccccctccecese |©6©6ES 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).... 49 
Gray BMilg. Co. ..cccsscccccese pees 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co... Sl4 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7% 

RRR Cer Perret eer cir 102 
Peemaraetia F9 Ml. sc. ccieess sae 
| [Imperial Yarn Mills.......... 135 
Jennings Cotton Mills........ 250 
ees 2 eee sv 
| Locke Cotton Mills Co...... 165 
Pee eer ces 
Matestic Mis. Co....cccscese 140 
een? lS eae 160 
Mooresville Cotton Mills..... 99 
ORES PAS Rati Bi aie a 60 
| National Yarn Mill.......... eas 
| ParkG@ale BIG. .<.cccesscesse 99 
| Perfection Spinning Co...... 89 
Priscilla Spinning Co........ oo 
POSES “ae 110 
| Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co...... 80 
| Roanoke Mills, 742% ist pfd. 10244 
Roanoke Mills, 8% pfd...... 97 
Rosemary, 744% pfd......... 96 
| Rowan Cotton Mills Co....... 96 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.... 95 
Sterling Spinning Co......... 109 
Stowe Spinning Co.......... 85 
Victory Yarn Mills Co....... 70 
Victory, BU PEdee cs ccccssccsece 99 
Winget Yarn Mills Co....... 64 
Wiscassett Mills. Co.......... 185 


Southern Mill Stocks 


81 


76 


“35 
115 


9. 


105 
102 
145 
276 

91 


ar 


166 
176 
101 
71 
131 
110 
92 
50 
116 
90 
100 
99 
101 
100 
111 
91 
$1 
101 


75 


(Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & 


Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C.) 


Bid Asked 


Abbeville Cotton Mills...... 110 
American Spinning Co...... Die 
Anderson Cotton Mills..... vs 
OE Es 6 b.cas0.00t0450< 140 
| Arcade Cotton Mills........ 85 
BECRET Bee ccccccccsescce 270 
a eee 100 
Augusta Factory, Ga....... 65 
Avondale Mills, Ala. SOO 
Beaumont Mfg. Co......... 415 
Belton Cotton Mills........ 60 





Belton Cotton Mills, pfd... 92 


De ee st 165 
Brandon Mills, pfd........ 95 
avs a ee 107 
EY ee 120 
SS EEO: oS ne bance eens 135 
Chiquola Mfg. Co.......... 255 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd. 93 
he ae -- 126 
Clinton Cotton Mills...... 250 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga..... 129 
CR NMEEB ssa bickaeccneds oo 
D>. BB. Comverse Co... .....00 120 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala........ 1d 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ 8S 
eS v5 
SOUND ERED 6s 4500000060 110 
Dunean Mills, pfd......... 98 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 170 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga... 100 
Gaffney Mfg. Co............ 94 
Gainsville Cotton Mills,Ga. 173 
eR ERIM sc csccnesas 135 
Donn icabe ss sheune 125 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 175 
Greenwood Cotton Mills.... 400 
Se rr - 20 


Grendel Mills, pfd. (par. 50) 47 





ee ea 145 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.... 185 
SMURRM DENIS. 2000000000008 150 
ee OE  —eee 101 
eS Ue 200 
SO Ms ken ncetheeewas 166 
Judson Mills, pfd........... 104 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 165 
Laurens Cotton Mills...... 150 
Limestone Cotton Mills 145 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C..... 125 
ee | ar 58 
PI OEY cincaeeacces esas 285 
Mollohon Mfg. Co......... os —a 
Se "FE 138 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 80 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 134 
Ninety-Six Mills........... 150 
Norris Cotton Mills ...... <a 
Oakland Cotton Mills ...... 120 
OEE TOUR BN co c:cscce nee 106 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd...... 97 
Paenelet Bre, 100. o.cccsvees 210 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 103 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 

Bs BEG. CE Oe, Gee) -acccces 93 
PE DEED a svisacescceess eae 
Pickens Cotton Mills...... 141 
Piedmont Mfg. Co......... 137 
ee FS Sea 125 
POOMBOEE BENG. cc csnccceves 100 


Riverside Mills (Par. $12.50) 7 
Riverside and Dan River.. 220 


SS Wa chnecs an ennic 100 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga........ 60 
BORTTAR BIB, 6 65.50.00500050% 150 
Toxaway Mills (Par. $25).. 3e 


3 
Union-Buffalo Mills........ 7 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd 92 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 24 pfd. 50 


Victor-Monaghan Company. 103 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.. 108 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co..... 175 
7 ea oe ese 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd........ 98 
Watts Mills, 2d pfd........ 130 
Weemey BIS. CO... .cksccas 108 


115 
275 
101 
150 

93 
280 
105 
900 

65 

O4 
175 

98 
109 
127 
145 
260 

95 
1338 
140 

& 
125 
165 

91 
118 
100 
175 

97 
180 
1438 
128 


155 


93 
195 


111 


Williamston Mills.......... 195 
Woodruff Cotton Mills..... 185 19 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 115 1} 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

ih. .csskseeeneh bere cw eee 90 § 

Scant Gain in Fall Rive 
Sales Promotion Plan and \j |! 

Mergers are Discussed 
Fatt River, Mass. — There 


been no improvement in the tex 
condition locally so far this mor 
only small lot orders for goods h 
ing been received, and heavy ¢ 
tailment bids fair to run well throu 
another month. The Ameri 
Printing Co's. cotton mills and 
White mill of the Pocasset Mfg. ( 
which were in operation last we 
are again closed for at least ty 
weeks so that production § h 
dropped back to where it was at t! 
first of the month. 

No definite action has been take: 
in the proposed merger of the Gran- 
ite Mills, Merchants Mfg. Co., and 
possibly another local mill, though 
there have been several meetings of 
the directors of at least two of th 
corporations at which the proposition 
has been discussed. The plan which 
have the most favor calls 
for a merger of at least three mills 
and the erection or purchase of a 
finishing plant to handle the combined 
out-put of the three mills. 

As the result of meetings 
of men prominent in the textile in- 
dustry and other business lines in the 


seems to 


several 


city a definite organization has been 
effected for the purpose of trying 
out ideas for promoting the 
cotton textile business. The organi- 
zation consists of George D. Flynn, 
of the Ancona Co.,, president: H. 
F. Sherwood, manageir of the Cham 
ber of Commerce, 


some 


secretary; and 
James Tansey, of the Textile Coun- 
cil, treasurer. A large. membership 
committee has also been, appointed. 

The committee has held 
meetings at which a publicity cam- 
paign has been outlined amd it is ex 
pected that the same will be favorably 
adopted shortly. 

The Tecumseh mills has declared 
another liquidation dividend’ of 40%. 
having already declared one’ of 25% 
since the sale of the plant to the 
Davol mills. The later divgdend 1s 
not looked upon as the final in liqui- 
dation and it may be that the assets 
will total a full 100% as predicted 
at the time of the sale though Treas 
urer Simeon B. Chase stated jat the 
time that the size of the cas) div: 
dent would be largely dependent 
what he could realize through thje sale 
of cloth on hand. \ 


several 





Dividend Notice 





L_ 
NASHUA MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 

A sate dividend of 134 per cent on 
Preterred Stock has been declared pay 
on Tuesday July 1, 1924, at the office of 
Transfer Agents, the State Street Trust ( 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, to holders 
Preferred Stock of Record June 21, 1°24 
FREDERICK AMORY, 


Treasurer 
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Prices Slide Off; 
No Consumer Interest 





Buyers Unwilling to be Tempted 
by any Reasonable Concessions 
-—Knitters Still Shy 
New YorK.—Business of any size 
continues to be a minus quantity in 
the local market. What demand there 
is in evidence is almost entirely of a 
fill-in character. Under the influence 
of persistent pressure from buyers 
and a somewhat lower raw material 
market yarn prices have eased off 

further during the week. 

Practically nothing remains to be 
said of the cotton yarn business that 
has not already been said over and 
over again, unless flights of fancy are 
indulged in. It has been a dormant, 
depressed market for a number of 
months and there has been little real 
change in fundamentals since early 
in the year. 


Representative selling houses in 
this market report that their volume 
so far this year is approximately 50% 
of that done during a similar period 
in 1923. In several cases it is said 
that business so far place closely ap- 
proximates in quantity that of 1922. 

Those who have been more fortu- 
nate, and whose sales have held up 
better in comparison with last year 
admit that their position is due to 
the working out of special proposi- 
tions during the first two months of 
the present vear. 

No Trade Operating 

It is impossible to single out any 
consuming trade as being in_ better 
position than any other, with the ex- 
‘eption, of course, of the wire trade, 
which has been the backbone of the 
market all year. Recent operations 
of this yarn consumer, however, have 
given evidence of increasing conserv- 
itism, representative 
dealers, and the flurry of business re- 
ceived from this source a few weeks 
izO was not up to that placed in re- 
‘ent months. 


according to 


General depression among yarn con- 
sumers is more than ever reflected in 
their absolute refusal to become in- 
terested in any offering until they 
ave the goods into which the yarn is 
oing practically sold. 
1uch experience say that never be- 
fore has there been so little disposi- 
tion to trade shown by operators, 
large and small. 

A large buver is understood to have 
neautiously made the casual remark 
recently that he would pay 45c. for 
Os-2 warps; within twenty-four 
ours he was in receipt of several of- 
‘ers at this price, but he immediately 
reversed himself and refused to close 
he deal. 

This is the time of year when un- 


(Continued on page 107) 


Dealers of 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business June 18. 


Carded—( Average Quality ) 


Single Skeins 


and Tubes—Warp Twist 


er 40 20s F 14 
BE a Saag tck og 4] 24s 46 
Ee eae 42 20s 1614 
2 Ee ee ae 30s 9 
MES Sarena harvey waren once xin — —4314 40s Ee 56 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

SS ee Cerro Ie — —4l 24s-2 15 16 
REM Vee due Sais Ox ae-oo ie «se — —42 268-2 46 
Ree as oa 42 308-2 19 
14s-2 - 43 368-2 D4 
163-2 —4314 403-2 55 
20s-2 44 508-2 HS 

Single Warps 

10s 42 24s 46 
ees, 4214, 26s ; 47 
l4s - 43 30s — Ff) 
Re esas ees ete 31% 40s 58 
is cc cs wetiaeids: an 

Two-Ply Warps 

8s-2 41 42 243-2 47 
Se ere 42 4214 268-2 48 
128-2 42 43 308-2 49 50 
PED Sans doo lero dsaz\e'e ares 43 —4314 40s-2 ordinary ; 54 —5d5 
See 43 44 40s-2 high breakage......59 —60 
Sr Ag ee es euie ‘xs a a 45 EE, sicaihis dé Rites sce 68 76 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 36c.; white, 39c. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

BE cg. x) ws ae esate > Se 1014 22s ae 44 
ee «oa Seo sae 4] 22s (silver) $414,—45 
Oe Po a, 4 shee em 1115 24s 15 
14s 42 26s 16 
l6s 4215 30s tying in 16 47 
18s 13 30s extra quality 48 19 
20s 4315 40s 7 ot) 

Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
20s-s 58 60 50s-2 70 75 
OE ere oo sis. « atieaaiae 65 60s-2 73 78 
368-2 63 66 70s. RH a0 
{0s-2 65 68 80s-2 Ll 00—1 05 
Singles 

a Alege ae a ; 49 50 30s 60 62 
l4s ; zs 50 a1 36s bo 67 
16s ; ees dl —52 10s 67 69 
18s ; ‘ : 52 53 50s 70 72 
20s . - aie er O83 4 60s 75 SO 
24s . ena 56 AT 70s 85 90 
Bee ie: Bibs Se owe cas 57 58 SOs 1 00 1 05 

Mercerized Cones (Combed, Ungassed) 
etches 73 75 50s-2 83 91 
30s-2 75 77 608-2 93 98 
36s-2 78 82 708-2 1 0O7—1 14 
40s-2 80 —S84 S0s-2 1 20—1 25 
MOE 6.538 84 —89 
Peeler—( Super Quality ) 
Single Cones 

Carded Combed Carded Combed 

10s ........44 —45 51 —53 26s 49 —5l 60 —62 
Re ates aju ey 45 —46 53 —55 30s 51 —53 62 —65 
a ee 45144—46 54 —56 36s 56 —58 65 —70 
BD aie cais% 46 —47 55 —57 40s 60 —62 70 —T75 
BO. wesw sg 46144—48 56 —58 50s — 80 —85 
Boasts 48 —50 58 —60 60s —_ — 90 —95 

Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 

MNES CoN cae he ete a ices 62 —64 40s-2 75 —80 
MRR) Se 14 o che wa aloe os es 64 —66 50s-2 .80 —85 
A ein interes ae eee rs cas 66 —69 60s-2 vee eee eee 8D —O5 
MERI (i tered ou iiely Tansee Oise tga 68 —70 BOG) S hastencwans newens .95 —l 05 
I er cteorcl ata eit Ne eiusa 72 —T75 80s-2 . de adw and cilne ner 1 05—1 15 

Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 
2-, 3- and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best 
BR 5 Siac ate Rag barat strates 70 —75 .. 80 —85 ...95 —1 00 
PNG Sco oak a acete ie aha slew 75 —78 8 —90 ...98 —1 03 
| ERS ae eee 78 —82 88 —02 ...1 00—1 05 
MS. daa arene wig acai eale ei eiaia 82 —85 92 —05 ...1 05—1 10 
RE aca a ish vial ges cievacets Slats 86 —90 95 —1l1 00...1 10—1 15 
Shashi tans cilia hasan ael anata 90 —95 1 00—1 05...1 15—1 20 
re atee aoe oak medcarm 95 —1 00 1 10—1 15...1 26—1 30 
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Inquiry Noted 
With Few Sales 


Hand to Mouth Policy Maintained 
Prices Still Nominal—Spin- 
ners More Finicky 

PHILADELPHIA.—Reports of im- 
proved inquiry in larger volume are to 
be found on all sides. Sales, however, 
continue to be scattered, and without 
any real sustained buying developed of 
any moment. Therefore, there is no 
real change as yet to be noted in cot- 
ton yarn activity. Nevertheless busi- 
ness is declared to be not any worse 
than it was a few months ago, with 
a real hope there is bound to be a 
change for the better. Dealers are 
selling a little yarn every day so busi- 
ness is not entirely dead. One house 
states their business of the preceding 
week was the largest they had had 
for four months, but at that was only 
from 20 to 25 per cent of what it 
should have been normally. 


Mfrs. Loath to Buy 


With the coming of real summer 
weather, there is also a feeling it will 
produce a better demand for season- 
able goods which will in turn add to 
the activity in the cotton yarn trade. 
Manufacturers have been following 
the hand to mouth buying policy for 
so long it is really a question whether 
they will abandon it, especially since 
they have so far been able to secure 
the yarns they need when their stocks 
run out. This has resulted in their 
refusing to buy yarns except when 
they have an order on their books 
which will use the yarn. Furthermore 
they have had their own ideas of a 
price limit beyond which they assert 
they are unable to 


yO. 


Spinners Loath to Sell 


On the other hand, with buyers 
showing a hesitancy to place future 
orders for yarns, spinners have cer- 
tainly been as loath to sell ahead on 
today’s price basis. Inquiries from 
certain manufacturers have been noted 
lately for yarns calling for deliveries 
running from June to September and 
later. 


prices, and not a few spinners abso- 


These, however, are on present 
lutely refuse to accept this business. 
They will take a portion of it possibly, 
but decline to commit themselves on 
future commitments which now offer 
no profit to them. Under such condi- 
tions, it is natural to expect a very 
limited business. Likewise these con- 
ditions make it difficult to know just 
where prices actually stand. Com- 
petition on inquiries offered is so keen 
that buyers are able to get the small 
quantity of yarn they want at about 
their own idea of price in most in- 
stances. These come either out of 
stocks here, or from spinners who are 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


More Inquiry Reported BUY GROVES YARN 


w ling to accept this restricted busi- 
n +s for reasons of their own. 


No Profit Today 
\verage yarn prices today are 
‘lared to be within 5 cents of the 
vest point a year ago. At that time 
2-208 warps sold at 40c., and 2-30s at 
4sc., with today’s price 45 and 5o0c 
respectively. With cotton at the mill 
now costing about 32c., last year it 
was bought around 27 and 28c. With 
costs for making Ios frame spun aver- 
aging I5c. on the price of cotton it 
will be seen there is little joy for the 
spinner in selling at 41 or 42c. let 
alone 40c. On an inquiry for coarse 
counts in fair volume, this latter price 
was asked, but no response had yet 
been made to this quotation by the 
buver. Manufacturers using good 
grade 30s carded have declared their 
ideas were 47 or 48c., so that present 
quotations near 50c. have little effect. 


Weaving Inquiry Scattered 

Weaving yarns also reveal scattered 
inquiries; some of these are for late 
deliveries on present prices, and here 
again several spinners decline to 
accept the entire order. Insulating 
yarns are said to form the basis of 
much of the inquiry lately, but only 
a small percentage is said to result 
in business. At that the prices are 





Cotton Yarn Spinners Show Less 
Price Weakness 

Boston.—The increased steadiness 
of raw cotton values has had some- 
thing to do with the checking of 
renewed price weakness on yarns | 
reported last week, but a more direct 
factor has been the refusal of most 
spinners to consider further price 
concessions and their decision to cur- 
tail production more radically or to 
close their plants entirely rather than 
accept additional losses. It now 
seems apparent that concessions of 1 
to 2c a lb. reported last week on 
medium and coarse count carded knit- 


ting and weaving yarns were confin- | 
ed to very few spinners, and that 


only small amounts of yarn were 
picked up below a basis of 45c¢ for 
20s-2 ply warps of average gerade, 
soc for 30s-2 ply and 41 to 42c for 
Ios frame-spun cones. With so 
narrow a demand as exists at present 
scattering price concessions are likely 
to be exaggerated, and it is quite 
possible also that prices quoted for 
waste and other low grade yarns have 
been confused with those of better 
quality. 

On combed and fine count yarns 
about the same situation exists as on 
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FOR 


QUALITY 


GROVES MILLS, INC., GASTONIA, N.C. 
HIGH GRADE COMBED PEELERS---50’s to 70’s 


Representatives: 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 225 Fifth Ave. 
NORMAN C. NAGLE CO., Inc. 
80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


All of COLUMBUS,GA. 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 








LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. 
N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Providence, R. I.; 17 Exchange St. 


Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 
said to be very low, such as 8s three carded varieties, although demand for ° 
ply at 33c.; 2-20s tubes at 43%c. As the former is very much narrower, Spinners to Consumers 


reviously noted 2-20s warps are noted ‘ces settled anc . : 
See aes ee ae te ea ei ee See ante. maeeaied amd the Carded and Combed Peeler single 
around 45¢., with 2-30s at 50¢. Stocks range between minimum and maxi- ° 

and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


of weaving yarns are said to be rather mum asking and selling prices of 
:. For Knitting and Weaving Trade 
is probably true, as reported, that 


more plentiful than those of coarse yarious spinners is much wider. It 
carded knitting yarns. 





Combed Yarns Quiet 

Combed yarns offer no special dis- 
tinction in the amount of activity. 
Single combed yarns find an occa- 
sional inquiry for 16s and 18s at 
around 51 and 52c. Demand is not 
at all large, and there is plenty of 
competition for any business offered. 
Ply yarns are rather more quiet, with 
only an occasional inquiry. A recent 
inquiry for 60s two ply by a well- 
known western knitter brought out a 
range of 75c. to $1.17 from different 
spinners indicating the wide range of 
price ideas. Recently this yarn is 
being freely offered around 7oc., al- 
though a number of spinners hold out 
for 85c on the basis of costs. Mer- 
cerized yarns also present a very scat- 
tered business on small size as needed. 


Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 


Norman C. Nagle, 80 Boylston St., 
ston, Mass., has been appointed 
ling agent in New England terri- 
v for McConnel & Co., Ltd., 
‘oats, Manchester, England, and 
ir Lumb Mills at Ashton-Under- 
Lyne. These mills have a_ high 
reputation for their product and spin 
in yarns from 40s to 300s. 

C. Pennal, head of the cotton 

department of James F. White 
o., New York, sailed last Satur- 
for Europe. Mr. Pennal will 
nd over a month on the Continent, 
irning to New York about the 
idle of August. 


few combed yarn spinners would turn 
down offers that were within 5% of 
their asking prices. It is possible to 
get a range of Ioc on 60s-2 ply 
combed warps of mercerizing twist 
in the South, the maximum figure 
being somewhere between 83 and &8sc; 
the price range on eastern spinnings 
is even wider with the top for a 
60s-2 ply not in excess of 95c. Some 
dealers express the opinion that 
present consumption of combed 
yarns is not more than 25% of what 
it was two years ago, and that the 
shifting of much of the combed yarn 
spindleage to carded yarns is partly 
responsible for the increased competi- 
tion for business on the latter. 
That there has been a moderate 
increase in inquiry within the week 
is true, but each dealer has a dif- 
ferent explanation and it is highly 
questionable as to whether it has any 
important significance. Reports’ of 


additional price concessions have un- | 


doubtedly brought some of these 
inquiries into the market, and the 
comparative steadiness of cotton 
values has also been partly respon- 
sible. Stocks of yarn held by users 
are so small that it is to be expected 
that they will keep in closer touch | 
with the market hereafter than has| 
been the case during the last few 

months, and any indication of dam 

age to the cotton crop or improve- 
ment in business must increase the 
number of inquiries if not of actual| 


orders. {| 


|| JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS bor eee) 










Boston 


| FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 
















a Specialty DIRECT 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, wan Sue CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 





Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1114 Old ee Life — 
George J. Loerzel, Mana 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
1 James Building 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Dunn-Wetzell, Inc. 9 
Southern thos Co .» Representative 


, 
Representatives, Drexel Bldg. 













MccCONNEL & Co.., Lid. 


Manchester, Eng. 


Spinners an d doublers of fine cotton yarns 





especially adapted for the making of laces. 
voile, fine hosiery, dress goods and insulat- 


PAULSON, LINKROUM& Co, 


INC. 











COTTON YARNS 














WeEavinG AND KNITTING 


Soie Agents 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW-YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Cotton 

Wool 

Worsted 

Merino 

Silk Mixtures 
Heather Mixtures 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. | 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





|/O. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4nop Numszrs 
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PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. 





66-72 Leonard St. 
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Every Shipper Needs 
this Reference Book 


HERE is an invaluable guide for 
shippers Nota catalog buta 
complete, pocket-size manual, cen- 
taining all the information the ship- 
pet needs for proper and economical 
selection, packing, sealing and ship- 

“a ping of corrugated fibre boxes. Hun- 

dreds of pages of complicated packing 
regulations — boiled down into simple, 
easy-to-follow instructions. 

This manual tells how to select the right type or 
box. Shows how to pack various producte correctly 
and how to seal every style of corrugated fibre box. 

Complete. Convenient. Authoritative And yours 
for the asking. Write todev. 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
450 West Water Street, Sandusky. 

: The World's Largest Manufacturers of 

Corrugated Fibre Boxes and Packing Materials 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 





Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt Deliveries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 















COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 
employees. Representatives at all 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 
daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 
inquiry. 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 


22 Chestnut St. j Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
and Bonded Draymen 


Established 1873 


LINEN YARNS, JUTE YARNS 


Linen Threads and Harness Twines 


Turkey Red Cotton Yarns 
FLAX & FLAXNOILS 
ANDREWS & COOK 


C. MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


506 Market Street, Phila. 





135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 


New York 
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N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 103) 
derwear manufacturers normally 
make contracts covering their light- 
weight product, or at least show 
enough interest to shop around the 
yarn market for prices. To date 
nothing of the sort has developed, 
and if the late opening for light- 
weight predicted in the knit goods 
market comes to pass, it will be well 
into August, at least, before the under- 

wear trade shows any interest. 

The knitter naturally has on his 
mind the figure of 4o0c. at which 
shrewd buyers were able to buy 22s 
for balbriggans last year. Several 
large underwear manufacturers are 
said to have recently expressed them- 
selves as willing to take on at least 
some yarn at this figure now, but the 
dealer is not convinced that they 
would actually buy if quotations were 
lowered to that extent. 

With the market for 22s nominally 
no lower than 45c. until this week, a 
large dealer has been trying unstic- 
cessfully for two months to sell a 
quantity of good quality yarn at 43c. 





More Yarn Inquiry 


But Prices are on a Slightly Lower 
Basis 

Cuicaco.—A further demand for 
cotton yarn has come from the in- 
sulated wire trade which reports a 
better business. The entire manufac- 
turing trade in general is more opti- 
mistic, and some are placing orders 
for advance delivery. Quite a few 
of the large knitters are sounding out 
the market and will no doubt decide 
to purchase within a short time. 

Yarns have sold at a little lower 
basis during the past week with 20s-2 
ply white at 46c., 40s-2 ply white at 
57'4c., 16s-1 carded cones at 43c. and 
20s-1 carded cones at 45c. 


May Cotton Goods Imports 

The quantity and value of specified kinds 
of cotton cloth imported at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco, during May, 1924, is reported by 
the Department of Commerce as follows: 

Square 

Description of Cloth Yards Dollars 
Lawns, organdies, nain- 

sooks, cambrics, and 

similar fine goods of 

average yarn number 


BE BS aia d so es 709,154 158,433 
Poplins and broadcloths: 
Unbleached ....... 5,393,087 1,119,649 
Bleached ......... 84,564 23,507 
Printed, colored, or 
fancy woven .... 209,327 56,990 
Sateens woven with 
less than 8 har- 
nesses: 
Unbleached ....... 1,278,904 221,486 
Bleached ..... aie 3,053 648 
Printed, colored, or 
fancy woven ... 872,381 150,297 


Sateens woven with §& 
or more harnesses 


Unbleached ....... 13,994 3,489 
pS ee ee 9,020 2,672 
Printed, colored, or 
fancy woven . 64,067 21,738 
Voiles, plain or fancy 799,074 150,407 
Crepes, plain or fancy 554,019 78,748 
Ratines ae ae wee 228,339 110,246 
Dotted Swisses..... 179,069 53,947 
All Jacquard woven 
cloths other than 
swivels or lappets . 118,464 47,673 


Ginghams, two or more 
colors, 20 to 59 aver- 





age yarn numbers .. 97,376 18,105 
Venetians: 
Unbleached ...... 37,693 8,491 
SOE ne oo asian ' 17,794 5,104 
Printed, colored, or 
fancy woven ... 230,079 89,958 
MOGEE:. .cctenomacnecheea es 10,899,458 2,321,588 
Imported at 
Oe BORE odiewectens ee 10,214,663 2,158,463 
NGS sian do dae re ose 112,090 18,616 
Philadelphia ......... 299,496 79,797 
CMG. cccccccesecsce 104,055 32,240 


San Francisco ........ 169,154 32,472 





Responsibility 


We consider our responsibility 
does not end when the con- 
tract is signed—lt only begins 
then, and because CANNON 
YARNS are sold on a basis 
of QUALITY, and are the 
product of our own Mills, this 
responsibility is more than an 
idle promise. 


This protection is worth the slight 
difference in cost. 


ww 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 


mT G 


MERE EM» 
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Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MIEIRCERIZED YAIRNS 


(MINA S| oS SEC AES 


WALA IRMA 


MV 


INGA 


CATLIN & COMPANY || sicu:. 
COTTON YARNS ” 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG, COMPANY 


TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS | 
SHARP MFG, COMPANY CAMERON & PFINGST 


INCORPORATED 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 3p. CHESTNUT ST,PHILA, PA, 


16 S. 47H. St, READING, Pa. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
— I "_:$*@qnMm ee eeTemnnneooeo 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Putt. 8. STEEL, Vice-Pres. F. W 


. FELSBURG, Second Vice-Pres. 
J. S. P. Cargpenter, Treasurer 


Lb. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCERK DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 


HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing — Skeins and Warps 
Winding on Cones, Cops and Tubes 


Vat Colors a Specialty 


Now under management of James Austin & Son 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


O : 01 es ~ wm oe eS tae Se or ‘Rp ; a's 
DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, ‘RP 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 

WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


Mills New York Office 
Pawtucket, R. I. 260 West Broadway 











of 
MERCERZED (OO Seon 
NOVELTY YARNS & conse. ae and COTTON WARPS On Beams; Jacks, | 


Wool, Worsted, Moh: bs a8 ilk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
ee 
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Dull Waste Market 


mall Inventories June 1—Con- 

sumer Interest Smal] 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 

ontinues very sluggish. Stocks held 

re very limited which on the whole 
iay be considered rather an advan- 
ge than otherwise. From all ap- 
earances it looks as though June 
vould be just as dull a month as was 
\fay and with even smaller supplies 
irriving from producing mills. The 
‘otton industry from its manu factur- 
ing end still shows a tendency to 
further curtailment. No change of 
any major proportion is likely to 
occur until there is a much clearer 
line on the size of the new crop than 
is possible at this time. 

One or two of the larger houses 
who receive material from a long 
line of mills state that their June Ist 
inventory was no larger than that of 
May and from the manner in which 
things are shaping up incoming sup- 
plies for the month of June are likely 
to break the record for small volume 
for many months. 
traders do not 





Some experienced 
hesitate to say that 
the present market for waste is one 
of the dullest and most unsatisfactory 
in all their experience. 

The situation shows no improve- 
ment. Although wastes are on a 
lower level than a week ago consum- 
ers are still standing off. Small stocks 
held by waste houses alone prevent 
a marked decline in prices. There 
is some export demand for oily cards. 
Prices range from Woolen 
mill demand for cards has 
quieted very considerably. 
(hreads for wiping wastes are mod- 
erately active, 


6-7¢c. 
soiled 
dow n 


and 

The most in- 
ictive commodity on the market is 
strips and in this respect a complete 
reversal of form has been shown in 
this commodity as compared with a 
year ago when strips were in exces- 
sive demand leading to relatively very 
high prices. 


slasher spc ler 


being quoted 15-16c. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber 25144—2614e 


rer 24° —24lbe. 
RS ren 24 —24léc. 
ee can eeee :.. 23 —23iKc. 
Choice willowed fly.......... 13 —13%c 
Choice willowed picker...... 10 —10\%e. 
Linters (mill run) ........... 6 — 6%c 
BDOGIE CHTMMIE) 2 cc cccccicses 164%4—l17c. 

a eS eee 1g—21¢ 


Raw Silk Classification 
(Continued from page 69) 
number of fine ends they got together 
nd made a reduction inside of two 
months, but unfortunately made con- 
ditions worse for the knitting indus- 
try by adding triple the number of 
coarse and very coarse threads, af- 
fecting about one-half the users of 

raw silk. 


Reduction of Fine Threads 


\fter using raw silk for about 
) years with a predominance of 
rse and very coarse threads and 
a reduction of the very fine threads 


$y 
L\ 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued | 


of about 50%, what has been the re | 
sult in throwing and manufacturing 
and on the finished products? 

The reduction in the number of 
very fine has reduced the throwing 
breaks considerably, as well as the 
corkscrew threads. The manufac 
turers of fabrics where the coarse 
and very coarse do not show have} 
also profited, but all suffered a loss 
occasioned by the increase of about 
3/10 denier in the average size. 

The hosiery industry, which uses | 
about 40% of the raw silk imported 
into America, has been seriously af- | 
fected. Their product on dark 
shades has been very streaked and 
seconds have been exceedingly high 
in number. Weavers of sheer fab 
rics also have been affected. 

What is the attitude of the reelers 
towards reeling coarse to prevent 
very fine? The fact that they ac- 
complished the change in the spring | 
of 1922 within one month shows it 
met with popular favor; also from 
the fact that the Chinese and Italian 
reelers followed the same method it 
appears that it is quite popular with 
all reelers. 


Let us take another viewpoint of 
it. There are three distinct classes 
of fabric that are directly affected: | 

(1) The knitting industry, among | 
which is warp. knitting, making | 
gloves, underwear and _ fabricated | 
hosiery; also flat and circular knit | 
hosiery. The buyers of silk under-| 
wear demand even fabric, not be-| 
cause there is any good reason for | 
it, but because they believe that silk 
fabric that shows unevenness is poor | 
quality silk and will wear poorly 
When the unevenness was due to 
fine ends poor wearing qualities did 
result. On dark shades of hosiery 
we need the most even silk that can 
be reeled. On heavy threads two or | 
three grades lower can be used pro 
vided it is free from the very coarse 
threads. 

(2) The weaving of raw silk 
the gum. Here the strength and co-| 
hesion must be of the best. Very| 
fine threads, long or short, are very 
objectionable. Coarse and very| 
coarse are negligible as long as they 
pass through the reed. 

(3) The skein dye products that 
are weighted. These require aj 
strong and nervy silk to stand the 
weighting and not get lousy. The} 
nature of the weave determines | 
whether the coarse and very coarse | 
are objectionable or not. Very fine | 


threads are also objectionable in| fj 


skein dyed fabric. 

How can we meet the require 
ments of the knitting industry and 
the weavers that are seriously af 


fected by the coarse and very coarse | | 


threads? This subject I will dis 


cuss in my next article. 


Ware, Mass. The Otis Co. has 
adopted a three-day week schedule in 
its carding and spinning departments, 
replacing a four-day week basis of oper- 
ation. The underwear department will 
continue on a three-day schedule. 
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| (orron Yarns : 


| 77 Summer St. 


Mass. 


Boston, 











TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 







Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mase. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 














GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON AD I] W OLEARY YARNS 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


320 Broadway New York 








INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Kerded , Cotton Yarns 


and Combed 
New York 


88 Leonard Street All Descriptions 











JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 




















COTTON YARNS 


160-162 SOUTH WATER ST 


| ena a on oF 



























New Fabric is 
Launched 


Many a mill man knows what it 
means to go through the experience 
of launching a new fabric. 









Whether it was created by the mill 
itself or its selling connections, the 
mill executives are often filled with 
fear and trepidation as to whether 
the new-comer will “take” and if it 
will “stand the gaff.” 

It is in such moments that faith in 
the yarn used in the fabric is a matter 
of tremendous importance. 

A number of successful fabrics on the 
market today owe much to Quissett 
Yarns. 

If you are about to manufacture a 
new fabric let Quissett Quality Yarns 
help you to “put it over.” 










Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and_ Descriptions 













Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office 


Mount Holly, N. ©. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 


Product of Our Own Mills 


Representatives: 


H. B. ROBIE 


346 Broadway, New York City 


FORREST: BROTHERS 


119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


June 21, 1924 
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Cotton Market Shows 
Mixed Influences 


Generally Supposed Crop Has 
Improved, but Trade Nervous 
Over Heat in Southwest 
Conflicting influences have found 
a reflection in the continued nervous 
and irregular fluctuations of the past 
week. The private mid-month con- 
dition figures showed some deteriora- 
compared with the corre- 
sponding end-May reports, but a gen- 
eral impression prevailed that the 
crop had taken a turn for the better 
toward the end of the first week in 
June, and many of the private crop 
advices indicated improvement. To- 
ward the end of last week however, 
temperatures began to run up ab- 
normally high for this season of the 
year in the Southwest, and a con- 
tinuance of the heated spell led to 
some uneasiness, which had a sus- 
taining influence on the general list. 
October contracts which had sold off 
to about the 25tc. level on the talk 
of improving crop prospects, rallied 
to a little above the 26c. mark on 
Wednesday, when the trade seemed 
to fear that unless temperatures mod- 
erated, the end-month condition fig- 
ures might show something less than 

the average June improvement. 
Except for the high temperatures 

in the Southwest and rather too much 

rain in some 


+ 


the weather 


tion as 


eastern belt sections, 
news has been consid- 


ered generally favorable and was so 


characterized by the weekly report 

the Weather Bureau. At the 
same time with June more than half 
gone, the trade is beginning to feel 


it there can be no such recovery 
in crop prospects for the month as 
which 1920, and 
some who dou bt 


occurred in 
whether 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


Fluctuations of Futures 
Closed For week 
June 11 High Low Closed Ch'ge 


<— oc 


Option 

















J ’ 28.22 29.02 28.54 28.88 + .66 
J : «ae 16 28.12 28.88 66 
August = ethan 7.00 27.55 Bn 
September ) 10 
October . 14 
November L 16 
dD mber + 16 
J iry see 
ary 20 
I h > 4 
A o>. 20 
! 2 “ae 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
N. Y. N. Orleans L'pool 


lay, June 18. 30.10e. 30.00c. Holiday 


s June 14... 20. We 30.00e. Holiday 
\ June 16 29 .75e. 20. The 17.06d. 
s., June 17.. 29.%ec. 29.40c. 17.00d. 
Wed., June 18 29.90c. 2.55. 16.93. 
rs., June 19.. 29.65c. 29.35c. 17.14d. 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Spot This Last 
prices week vear 
Gilveston ea 29.85 51,116 53 093 
Orleans... 29.55 104,577 74.527 
MOOMR Co issces OLED 2,165 St 
Savannah ...... 29.45 33,470 24,012 
Charleston Sw 14,675 31,114 
Wilmington ... ee 14,671 13,396 
Li. ree 29.50 36,916 37,322 
Baltimore ..... 2950 1,426 2,120 
Ay ee 29.38 14,383 21,942 
Memphis ...... 20.00 40,622 64,635 
st. Louis..... : 30.00 5,717 10,492 
rn iston ..... é 29.80 58,295 30,396 
Liitle Rock... 29.75 5,914 16,923 


the end-June figures will point to a 
yield of much over 11 million bales. 

The private mid-month reports 
placed the condition at figures rang- 
ing from 63.4 up to 66.8 compared 
with reports of 67.2 to 67.6 toward 
the end of May. The private end- 
May reports were compiled in ad- 
vance of the Government’s canvass 
at a time when the crop was deterio- 
rating and probably the deterioration 
indicated took place before the be- 
ginning of June. The general im- 
pression is that the crop has been 
doing better since the first of the 
month and particularly during the 
past fortnight, but its further pro- 
gress was questioned to some extent 
after several days of extremely high 
temperatures in the Southwest. So 
far private advices as to the effect 
of these temperatures have been very 
conflicting, both favorable and un- 
favorable reports coming from 
equally good sources. 

The report of the Census Bureau 
on supply and distribution for the 
month of May showed a_ sharper 
falling off in domestic mill consump- 
tion than anticipated. Excluding 
linters it amounted to only 413,649 
bales compared with 480,610 in April 
and 630,854 in May last year. Do- 
mestic consumption for the first ten 
months of this season has amounted 
to only 4,991,163 
661,412 for the same period last year. 
Exports have amounted to 5,235,621 
bales for the ten months against 4,- 
441,832 last year, 
tinued to move out quite 
far this month. 

The following table 
nesday’s 


bales against §5,- 


and cotton has con 


freely so 


Wed 
quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the 
with the usual comparisons: 


shows 
closing 
ct yuntry, 


June June Last 
Market 11 18 Ch'ge vear Sales 
Galveston ... 29.35 29.85 +50 28.70 4.505 
New Orleans... = 1) POH +15 28.00 1541 
Mobile... 28.50 28.75 25 27.50 28 
Savannah .... 28.78 29.45 67 28.20 353 
wn wees SASS 29.50 +62 27.88 
New York.... 29.25 29.90 6) 2S. 
Augusta ..... 28.75 29.38 +03 27.8 12 
Memphis .. 20.75 30.00 25 98.50 3.000 
St. Louis..... 29.25 30.00 7 28.50 
Houston ..... 20.15 20.80 6 28.50 483 
Dallas ; ve See 2680 Th) om 


The following 
off middlings are given as compile 
from the reports 
New York Cotton Exchange. The 
cotton grades marked ** are not de 
livered on contract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem Mont Au Aver 
Dallas phis gom’ y | eusts 1 age 


differences on and 
| 


r¢ cel\ ed bv 





_ R. me 4 1.62¢ 1.924 
‘ts. G. M. L.37f 1.57 
G. M t.deyv i.e 

Ba RIS ied dae a Tht S1 
Ss. L. M .7T>* 1.00* 1.10% 
bs, ead ; 2.00% 2.00% 2.57° 
re Ge. Devsas O* 3.00* 3.00* 4.03* 
**. O .... 5.75* 5.50* 4.00 4.00* 5.33% 

YPLLOW TINGED 

Ge Mi ceecesse sae | 6 Been 27° 
S. M .75* .75* 68° 1.00% .74* 


1.25° 1.50* 2.00% 1.78* 





Ss. L. ] 20° 2.25° 2.75% 3.00* 3.02* 
> a Ae t 50 4.50* 4.00* 4.00* 4.34* 
YBLLOW STAINED 
Se PR ep -T5* 1.25° 1.25° 1.50° 1.40* 
ne 1.50* 1.50° 1.75* 2.00% 1.98* 
Pe -veukecens 2.26° 2.25° 2.50° 2.50° 2.75* 
BLUE STAINED 
We Mies keene 1.25% 1.60% 1.13° 1.25° 1.28* 
ee Us dso mee 1. 75* 2.00° 1.63° 1.75° 1.74* 
ia 50* 2.75* 2.38* 2.50% 2.61° 





* Off middling. + Middling. 
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‘‘The Work Proves the 
Workman”’ 
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so does a yarn its spinner. 





When fine combed yarn of 
special excellence is de- 
sired, users immediately 


think of the 


COT 














Nonquitt 
Spinning Company 


and its special yarn pro- 
ducts. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Agents 
PHILADELPHIA 






BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


operating 


Dixie Spinning Mills 


Modern, Electrically-Driven 


Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 817 OLD COLONY LIFE INS. BLDG 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia 
Cameron & Pfingst, Inc. 


Reading, Pa. 
Cameron & Pfingst, Inc. 


Canada 
Slater & Ce., Toronto. 














| 


Ek een ‘51 Doig oat ‘St. 





HAGUE and CAMPBELL 








re MANUFACTURING Sania 





Made especially x Ladies’ Fine Gauge Aetna 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 


| Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 
Insulating Yarns a Specialty 








Icemorlee Cotton Mills 
Incorporated 
Mills 1 and 2 


Carded and Combed Knitting Yarns 
Selling Agents 


UTICA, NEW YORK 





the Wm. 4. [OR [ME R?’S sons co. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


—For All Purposes — 


Ontario and Lawrence Streets 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
eeniured GREY OR PROCESSED 


ae =~ a ence of Thirty Years in 


, Etc., at Your Servic 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


or Skeins 








WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING «x4 CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 








ESTABLISHED 1861 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 


40 Rector Street NEW YORK 


Telephone—Bewling Green 4616 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


Single and Double 
Multiple Wound Yarn 


for Electrical Trade 


Mills—Jewett City, Conn. and Pawtucket, R. I. 


ROTTENBERG SONS CO., Inc. 


YARNS carrie trape 


564 Broadway NEW YORK 


June 21, 1924 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Spot Cotton Dormant 





Memphis Stock Largely Staples— 
Association to Hold Together 
Mempuis, TENN., June 16.—Spot 

otton business here is at a stand- 
till, although f.o0.b. sales last week 
vere comparatively large. Although 
let receipts were only 595 bales that 
vas nearly double the amount of spot 
ales. Some forward business is be- 
ng put through, all of it on basis, 
ut the basis is irregular and little 
ctivity is as yet observable in this 
lirection. Trading in old crops is 
limited, necessarily, to small lots. 

Staples compared with demand are 
relatively in larger supply than the 
short cottons. The staple association 
now has a stock of about 25,000 bales 
unsold, which is about equal to the 
total unsold stock of all kinds, in- 
cluding linters, at Memphis. A con- 
siderable part of the Memphis stock 
is staples, short cottons of % to 
1 1/16 inches in grades of strict low 
middling to strict middling being 
hard to find. 

Owing to dissension in the staple 
association a meeting was held at 
Greenwood, Miss., during the week 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
views of members as to disbanding 
the association. Dissenters demanded 
an election to determine the issue 
but this was denied them on a show- 
ing that 85% of the membership were 
in favor of holding the association 
together. The membership contract 
with the association has two more 
vears to run. 

Mississippi-Yazoo delta crops are 
looking well as far north as Clarks- 
dale, but from that point northward 
the prospect becomes less and less en- 
couraging. South of Clarksdale the 
plant is squaring nicely. The writer 
has on his desk the first bloom re 


ceived in Memphis this vear. It 
comes from Jefferson Davis County, 
Miss. It was received Saturday 


lhe weather during the week was the 
most favorabl so. far this season. 
lhe main fault to find was that there 


is too much rain. Temperatures 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


June 14 June 7 
10 markets average.... 29.70c. 29.21c. 
M nphis ee a tae 30.25¢ 30.000e 


Premium Staples 


First sales Factors’ Table Memphis 
Grade Middling. Prices Nominal 
1 1/16-in.... ae 


ae as 82 —Sithe. 
1. -in ie ahem score BIG SRRS 
L S/O: nose ccsnes $2. —92% 
LM SiR cu en dada che eee 3314—35c. 


Current Sales 


For Week Week 
Week Previous Before 


M phis, total..... 3,909 3,700 2,850 
I iding f.o.b.... 3.600 3,150 2.250 
1) markets, total... 14,292 15,029 21,630 
\\ -mphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Gross receipts..... 4,440 4,245 9,843 
S ee 7,304 6,120 16,271 
N-! receipts ...... 595 296 1,281 
T al since August 
_ We sabewvan es 282,045 336,355 327,141 
i a. ee 41,641 65,627 90,579 
D: rease for week. 2,864 1,875 6,428 
I ld stock...... 24,000 21,000 32,000 
De-rease for week. .....-  seeeee 3,000 


were just what was needed. On a 
trip of about 200 miles, by automo- 
bile, through Eastern Arkansas, 
north of Memphis mostly, the writer 
found stands better than expected, 


but the plant is small—from one to| 
four weeks late—and grass and| 


weeds growing rapidly. 


Staple Cottons Remain Dull 





Mill Demand Stagnant—Egyptian 
Prices Weaken 

Boston, June 18.—There has been 
a nominal advance of about ™“c in the 
shorter premium domestic _ staple 
cottons in sympathy with the rise in 
the futures market, and hand-to-mouth 
mill buying of these is sufficient to 


sustain values; extra staples, however, 


remain very dull and are practically 
unchanged in price. There has been 
a decline of % to Ic in Egyptian 
futures, including both old and new 
crop options. Prices for prompt ship- 
ment are so far above figures at 
which small lots can be picked up in 


the domestic market that the very| 
marrow buying is confined to the} 
latter on the basis of 2 to 3c below} 


prices for prompt shipment. 

Reports are still current of mill buy- 
ing of new crop domestic cotton on 
a scale down, but if there are any 


operations of this kind in a Ae 
cottons they are being kept quiet. A | 


little full inch to 11-inch cotton is 
being picked up every day and offer- 
ings of such cottons are very limited. 
On the other hand, the supply of 
extra staples is in excess of the 
demand and it is actually possible to 
pick up 1 3/16-inch on middling and 
strict middling grades at practically 
the price of 14-inch and within a 
cent of the cost of full : 1/16-inch. 
In the Egyptian market June Uppers 
have declined “sc for the week and 
July Sak. 55 points, while October 


Uppers are down 95 points and No-| 


vember Sak. 64 points. Spot Sak. of 
medium grade can be picked up in 
small lots around 41c, whereas prompt 
shipments are held at 43 to 43'4c; 
small lots of Uppers can be bought on 
the spot around 39c for medium 
grades, whereas there are practically 
no offers for prompt shipments and 
prices are purely nominal. New crop 
Uppers for October-December ship- 
ment can be had around 34c for a 
medium grade. 

Average prices for middling and 
strict middling hard western cotton 
(full lengths) for June-July ship 
ments are as follows: 





1 1/16 in....... 38 to83lec. 34 todtlge 
11/16 to “4% in.. 38'gtosie. 3414t ore 
a ae ge. 35 tosslge 
Ll 3/16 WM... S516tote 

1 Vy, Aes 88 to42e. 





John Malloch & Co. . Boston, quote | 


Egy ptian cotton for aaa shipment, 


c. i. f. Boston, as follows: Medium | 
Sakelarides 43%c., off Wec., from| 
June 11; Medium Uppers, Nominal. | 
They report closing prices June 18 on | 


the Alexandria exchange as follows: 


July (Sak.) $43.60, off 55 points | 
s) $39.90, 


from June 11; June (Upper 
off 75 points. 





one reason for 
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PINNING mills which’ produce 


uniform even varn for mercerizing — 


Standard Mercerized 


yarn quality and knitting economy. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 


oto 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Bleached and Dyed on Cones 


Specializing in Fugitive Shades 
for Plaiting and Splicing 


THe EL_mMore Company 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 


Cotton Products Co. 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS PS“ 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving " 
Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 


Main Office Brench Office 


4 Commercial Trust ae 713 Fifth Ave. e- 
7OPHILADELPHIA, PA NEW YORK, 









ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CoO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 









The Pitkin Worsted Co. 2 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted PASSAIC, N. J. 


Yarn for Men’s Wear Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitting | 
Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. | 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


r. A. Se i ot 
GT & ORG. icc mes accent ae | 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. SPINNERS OF | 


for Weaving 
Tops and Worsted Yarns Worsted Yarns sna knieting 


Mills, Thrown and Artificial Silks 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 


Trenton, N. J. 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
Passaic, N. J. 





JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
WORSTED 
WOOLEN YARNS 
also for Weaving and Knitting 


for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns “snd Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—1107 Broadway 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


WEAVING 
i) KNITTING YARNS 
eager Worsted—Mohair—Merino— Woolen 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| G. F. Landman & Co. 
| 







se ee. See. The. Se. Se he ee. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 





JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
Selling Agents for 
Virginia Worsted Co. Park Worsted Mills 
Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
10 High St. Boston, Mass 











JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 


WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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WORSTED YARN MARK 


Sustained Interest 


Still Lacking 


Underlying Conditions Changing 
—Yarn Prices Below Costs— 
Weaving Inquiry Limited 
From the standpoint of actual 
orders taken during the week there is 
little change, dealers reporting a con- 
tinued lack of sustained interest. 
Conditions underlying the market, 
however, are changing rapidly and 
will, should further declines in wool 
values occur, have a pronounced ef- 
fect upon the yarn situation. Spin- 
ners state yarn quotations have 
gradually fallen during the past six 
months to such an extent prices now 
have little or nothing in common with 
wool values. Prices of yarns are in 
most instances below the 
spinner though advantage of 

current low wool prices is taken. 

Spinners who have rigidly adhered 
to a hand-to-mouth wool buying 
policy, taking only sufficient to cover 
the yarn orders on their books, are at 
present more fortunately — situated 
than their competitors who have 
stocks of higher priced raw material. 
The mills which can quote yarns on 
the basis of current values and fre- 
quently on what they think to be 
future wool values, are the ones who 
are selling yarns at this time, at a 
level which may allow them to break 
even on the transaction or possibly 
make a small profit. This condition 
is likely to continue until spinners 
generally are able to book sufficient 
business to start their idle machinery 
so the temptation to take business at 
cost or overhead 


costs to 
even 


less to lower 


charges is removed. 


Novelty Lines Lead 

Current orders are entirely in- 
sufficient to change this as interest 
from men’s wear mills is small. Sales 
to dress manufacturers are 
confined to certain mills, specializing 
on novelty which require 
special yarns. One of this character 


goods 


fabrics 


is reported to have purchased a fair 
sized stock of yarn during recent 
weeks. When an exceptional bargain 


was offered a purchase was made, al- 
though this particular mill has not 


secured cloth orders to make these 
yarn commitments necessary. The 
buyer who is usually an excellent 


diagnostician of the market, believes 
this method will show him a profit in 
the near future. 


Prices Really Nominal 

ices are nominal as a wide dif- 
ference in selling prices and quota- 
tions are noted. Spinners who figure 
on a continued decrease in wool costs 
are willing to accept business five 
cen's a pound lower than they would 
have two weeks ago. Although gen- 


} 


eralities mean little, it may be said 
the market as a whole has dropped 
five cents or in some counts a larger 
amount, during the past two weeks. 
Men’s wear mills are able to pick up 
spot lots of 2-40s half blood at $2.00 
for which spinners are asking $2.10 
to $2.20 Bradford spun, while a firm 
offer for 2-50s would result in sales 
below $2.25. Buyers are taking no 
large quantities of yarn, however, at 
these reduced figures and display no 
increase in interest, making many 
believe the period of readjustment 
although well advanced has not as 
yet been completed. They feel still 
more concerted action in regard to 
curtailment of production of yarns 
and goods will be necessary before a 
healthy inquiry is developed. 


Hosiery Yarn Demand 


An encouraging feature is the 
better demand for hosiery yarns, 
which many _ factors have _ been 
expecting to develop by this time. 


These mills usually have their entire 
season’s requirements purchased by 
this time and up to the present have 
purchased comparatively little. As 
it is necessary for the goods to be 
manufactured and _ distributed by 
September I, it is their custom to 
buy about March, although several 
have postponed it as late as July 1. 
A’number of mills have been making 
inquiries during the week and sales 
of 30s and 4os French spun, high 
grade yarns, have been made at $2.22 
and $2.35. Considerable is found in 
printed hosiery in worgted lines for 
next fall and winter, a cheaper pro- 
duct put out to compete with higher 
priced woven goods. Sales to this 
trade expected to increase 
materially by the end of this month. 


are 


General Knitting Yarns Quiet 
Underwear manufacturers 
little interest as they are receiving 
small encouragement from their cus- 
tomers and in addition are generally 
well covered in regard to their imme 
diate future yarn needs. Other knit- 


display 


ting trades such as sweater and bath- 
ing suit and jersey cloth mills report 
no great improvement in the situation 
A number of manufacturers making 
novelties such as lightweight slipover 
sweaters have secured business 
enough to run them for the next 60 
days. are 
extremely light in weight and prove 
to be little encouragement to yarn 
spinners as the volume of yarns used 
is small. Bathing suit inquiries show 
a slight improvement, although far 
below normal. Dealers report a small 
request for jersey cloth yarns each 
week. Knitting yarn spinners claim 
them $1.35 to make 2-20s 
and that orders taken at this price or 
lower will show them no profit. 


These sweaters however: 


it costs 


Inactive Yarn Market 


Lower Replacement Cost Basis 
Now Developing 
Boston.— No material change in 


the worsted yarn market this week. 
Manufacturers are said to be in large 
part uncovered as to future needs, but 
as they have little reason to cover on 
orders that have not yet appeared the 
situation, granting it to exist, holds 
but little promise. As compared with 
a month or six weeks ago the situa- 
tion from the raw material side 1s 
more favorable to the spinner. Wools 
are distinctly lower and tops have 
followed wools. The resultant and 
prevailing level is not yet low enough 
apparently to induce speculative pur- 
chasing by spinners. A lower gen- 


eral level may materialize and the 
London sales opening July I may 
have more than the usual influence 


in affecting sentiment in Boston. A 
moderate opening only is expected 
for the forthcoming London sale. 
There is a rather general expecta- 
tion that on the appearance of larger 
business in yarns prices will move up- 
ward. This view of the situation has 
held for many 


been weeks and was 


Quotations 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-12s to 2-16s, low com 1 0—1 10 
2-20s to 2-24s, low 4 Diag 1 
2-20s to 2-26s, 4 blood so—1 45 
2-26s to 2-30s, % blood 50 
to 2-32s, 4 blood, S 
s, % blood, domestic 
s, % blood.... 
% blood 
. %& blood 
;, %& blood 

1% blood 

1% blood 
s, % blood.... 

high, % blood 


ES ee ee : 





2-0s, 
2-60s, 


French System 
20s, quarter 
20s, high quarter 
20s, % blood 
30s, % blood 
30s, % blood 
10s 1% blood 
DOs shin oes 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Brad 


2-20s, low % blood... : 
2-18s to 2-20s, Y blood 
2-268, % blood ‘ 
2-308, % blood.... 
2-20s, % blood 
2-20s, % blood.. 





French Spun Merino, White 


30s, HO-2 are 70 
308, . SO 
30s, . 90. 
30s, 2 00 








in the main the psychological reaction 
to the depressing influence exerted by 
continuous selling of yarns at distress 


prices. The job lot business now 
being done is below replacement 
costs but on the other hand the 


actual replacement cost has_ been 
lowered by the decline in wools and 
tops. As a matter of fact that whole 
situation is very problematical. 

A little better feeling is reported 
among the knitters of New York 
State. A few moderate sized sales 
have been made recently but at low 
prices. Weaving yarns continue stag- 
nant. Specialty yarns are moderately 
active at fair prices. June is usually 
a dull month in this market and is not 
likely to exception this 
year. Prices in this market for 40s-2 
cover a very wide range, 
if made from 58s 
trom 60-04s. 


prove an 


from $2.0v 


to $2.35 if made 


Tops Move Lower 
Easier Wool Market Affects Tops 
—Noils Hold Firm 


Boston.—Tops have had anothe1 


quiet week. The amount of new 
business coming in is completely 
negligible. A cable received from 


overseas the beginning of the week 
stated “ Bradford market flat, noth 
ing whatsoever doing.” This is 
exactly the situation in Boston. 
put in New England combing plants 
is declining rapidly. One or two of 
the smaller ones are tailing out on 
orders at full time, while the larger 
ones are three days a week or even 
The situation is so unsatisfac- 
tory that there is an instinctive recoil 
toward a more optimistic view of the 
near future based upon the feeling 
that long continued underproduction 
is preparing the way for a very sizable 
business before the year comes to a 
close. 


Out 


less. 


Top prices continue easy. Th 
quotations following this market aré 
from two or three cents a 


pound as compared with a week ago 


all down 


There is practically no booking of 
business ahead. The larger top 
makers are averse to taking on any 


business that might indicate produc 
tion below cost. 

The noil market is picking up a 
little. Speculative activity is break- 
ing out on the street particularly in 
the finer grades of noils. Choice finer 
noils are quoted as high as 95¢ whil 


fine recombed noils sell as high as 
$1.10. Good half blood noils have 


sold recently at 88c. Interest in %4 
blood noils is moderate while % blood 
noils are neglected. In colored stocks 
there is very little doing. Specialty 
noils have been very dull for 
weeks, so much so that one or two 
important houses have found a better 
market in Bradford than in 


some 


Boston 
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| = a Mr DYE WORKS inc 
feited; 3419 Richmond St. ee 
Philadelphia, Pa. W«=) 

Just Dyeing to Serve You 


DYERS 


Wespecializeinjdyeing 
Woolen, Worstedand Zephyr 
yarns, for the Knitting 


and Wearing Industry. 


Bathing Suit Colors 
Sweater Colors 
Winding and Reeling 
Balling and PacKing of 
Hand Knitting Yarns 
Kettles up to 


5O0Olbs. Capacity 


Brains, EDGINGS, a 


for trimming knit underwear 












a raEWwen SPUN VARS 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


THOMAS | H. BALL, Selling Agent 
8 


FOVIDOENCE 





EL /A WAUKEE CLEVELAND 





J. Raymond Murphy, 


AMERICAN DYE WORKS, 


ilip and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia 
DYERS itt BLEACHERS of ee and WORSTED YARNS 


INC. 


BATHING SUITS AND. KNITTED NOVELTIES 
Art Silk and Worsted Single and Two-Tone Effects 






| Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
| and Double Loop Bands 


| AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 
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MALINA GRISMAN COMPANY 





| ARTIFICIAL SILK YARNS 


Natural or Dyed | 
CONES, SKEINS OR TUBES | 


We carry a Complete Stock of all Colors in 150 and 
300 Denier for Prompt Shipment. 
| 472 Broome Street, 
! nicimaenin dee Office- 503 Fox a 


NEW YORK 
Telephone-Spruce 1911 and 1912 











MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA: 


Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mills at I z ll, Mas 7 
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0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


a 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND | BINDINGS 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING hitadeiphis, rs. 


af 











WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO, 


anufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 


Telephone Conneciion. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 





TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


MILL 
SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS., BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg 


Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


315-17 W. Lehigh Ave. PHILADELPHIA 


Looms 


The Standard for all Narrow Fabrics 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 


(YARNS } ide 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


nc have lessened their stocks by 
The output of noils con- 
Worsted manu- 

iring is still declining. Woolen 

are also lessening their opera- 
tions; fewer noils are coming on to 
the market and fewer noils are being 
shipped out of the market. 


e-cXports. 








Artificial Silk 


Sales Increasing 


On Par With Last Year—Under- 
wear Using More Artificial 


Silk Yarns 


Further improvement was noted in 
the artificial silk, or rayon, market 
The better tone in the tex- 
tile markets in general found its re- 
‘tion likewise in artificial silk in 
a willingness to place 
ders somewhat further in advance. 
jusiness was said to be slightly larger 


t week. 


=F 


o 


he shape of 


n volume than was the case during 


May. 


\ccording to a representative of the 
factor in the industry, it is 
xpected that by the end of June busi- 
ness will be equal to or possibly ahead 
i the corresponding period of 1923. 
When it is realized that these months 
n 1923 included four of the most ac- 
tive months in the history of the in- 
lustry, there can be no question but 
that the let-down so far this year has 
very small. The company in 
uestion expects to bill 2,000,000 Ibs. 


tself in June. 


loro + 
ALCSL 
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Knitting Trades Active 
Knitters are the most active. Of 
the knitters, the hosiery trade is the 
lost important consumer at the pres- 
A feature of the last several 
nonths which has helped the situation 
considerably is the increasing import- 
ce of artificial silk in knitted under- 
veal Producers are enthusiastic 
ver this phase of the trade’s growth 
| helieve that the possibilities are 
niy beginning to be realized. Tor 
this purpose a new yarn is being of- 
fered. production of which is sf 
ither limited. The yarn has more 
laments to the denier than the stand- 
ard which makes it much softer and 


Ives it a greater covering capacity. 


Prices are unchanged as follows: 
A Quality B Quality C Quality 
unbl’ched unbl’ched unbl’ched 
® Denier.... $3.40 $3.15 ° 
1 Denier.... 3.25 ae kau 
 Denier.... 3.10 6st HRS 
” Denier.... 3.00 ae =k atl 
1) Denier.... 2.90 2.40-2.50 $2.20 
0 Denier.... 2.45 2.23 1.95 
30 Denier.... 2.25 2.00-2.05 1.75 
” Denier.... 2.00 1.80 1.50 
M Denier.... 1.75 1.60 1.45 
Combination yarn prices are un- 
Hanged, as follows: 
SO Denier cellulose 
RE TSf0 BOW Gls kc csdectcccscs $4 
en TSSE POM MEM occ es cbececese 47 
See 1S/ES TOW. BR 6 oc cusecccenvcs 4 90 
, 10 Denier cellulose 
PARDO 13/35 yaw silk. a soscceesas ‘ 2 93 
; OG 13715 Taw SUK. o..«:000csease 3 30 
end 13/18 ‘Piw silk. . ven ea ee: “8-30 


SILK YARNS 


Current Quotations 


WE ain se ae ce esol canted $1.60-1.65 92-50 
Half-blood palveeeee 1.48-1.52 SS-fle 
High % blood.......... 1.38-1.40  S83-STe 
Aver. % blood.......... 1.32-1.38 S81-S2e¢ 
Lew SH BlOOd <0 .cccdevas 1,.20-1.25 7TS-S0c 
isk % blood.....s..0. 1.05-1.08 65-7 
SE Schdendaebeweesss oa 96- DS G2-Ohe 
COR eee ood 93- 9S o0-G1e 
ie eT errr eee SS- 90 no-5S8e 
DN -aaeau teed sad wees a — ST SS The} -e ded 





Spun Silk Unchanged 


Filling in Business Going on but 
Users Feel Prices Too High 
About the same amount of activity 
was present in spun silk as in the pre- | 
ceding week. The character of the | 

buying was also the same. 

Prices are considered too high in| 
comparison with raw silk and this is 
the chief reason for the conservative 
attitude on the part of users. A fairly | 
large quantity of ply yarns are now 
being taken for linings and shirtings 
and the popularity of the tub silks 
has helped things along. 

Prices are as follows: 


ae ee 5.25 30-2 $5.55 
OE a as ve 5.15 20-2 > 5.45 
i > ee £0 60-1 .... 5.35 


Artificial Silk Agents 

Sam Hird & Co., who are making 
their offices with George C. Volz & 
Co:, Franklin Street, have 
been appointed exclusive agents for 
U. S. and Canada by an important 
artificial silk firm in England. They 
have received samples in solid colors 
in “Suital’’ which the company states 
are guaranteed 


Inc., 99 


fast to sunlight, sea 
air, sea water, perspiration, soap boil 
and piece bleaching; also samples of 
fancy dyed colors known as “Mono,” 
“Moonbeam” = and 
produced by a 


“Tridescent” all 
process of color 
blending and dyeing. These are em- 
ployed for weaving and for knit fab- | 
rics, and also are used for tapestry | 
fabrics. The dyeing of these combina- 
tions is said to be accomplished by 
a new and the yarn is 
300, 500, 1,000 


of- 
and 


process 
fered in 150, 
1,500 denier. 


Output of Artificial Silk 

Many artificial silk manufacturing 
companies have been formed during | 
the last twelve months, and, as most 
of them will probably be preducing 
in the current year, sharchoiders at 
tending recent meetings of the large 
Continental concerns have been anx- | 
ious to learn what the prospect is. 
Belgian makers appear to he the most | 
optimistic. M. Reineniund, chairman | 
of the leading Belgian undertaking, 
the Viscose Artificial Silk Works, 
said the world’s output of natural 
silk is now 34 million kilogs.. and! 
that of artificial silk 44 million 
kilogs., and, as the combined 
does not represent 1% of the world’s | 
annual consumption of textiles, ther 
should not be any difficulty in dispos- 
ing of. double last year’s production | 
of artifictal»sitkky which~costs less: than | 


total 


| | 
| 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilts 


Ghornton, R. if. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 





WEAVING 





KNITTING 






Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
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A Proved Success 





Excelsior Tinted Mercerized Single Yarns have now 
When we 
launched them, the claims made as to the savings 


been on the market for 12 months. 


they would effect must have seemed extravagant to 
some. It seemed impossible that so much could be 
accomplished by so simple an expedient as tinting 
yarn. Yet results have more than vindicated our 
claims. 


Knit goods men in all parts of the country are now 
While 
the “tint” is the most interesting feature it should 


using Excelsior Tinted Mercerized Yarns. 


be remembered that the yarn itself is of the very 
highest grade of Single Mercerized —it has been 
mercerized evenly —it has been correctly wound. 


Why don’t you try this yarn? It will enable your 
knitters in charge of splicing or plating to notice 
defects as soon as they occur and thus save valuable 
material and time. The color can be easily washed 
out in either hot or cold water. Inspections will be 
simplified. You will turn out more and better goods. 
We will gladly send a cone to try out in your own 
mill. You can be the judge as to the results. 


Accept no substitutes 


EXCELSIOR MILLS, Union, S. C. 
CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc., Sole Selling Agents 


508 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


- 16 So. 4th St., READING, PA. 
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ZED SINGLE YARN 
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A.P.Villa & Bros. 
NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


Yokohama Canton Shanghai 
Milan Turin Lyons 


Raw, Thrown 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 3200 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


=—_—_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


for Weavers and Knitters 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN YARNS 


and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yares 








Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


arks-Cramer Company 


pa os Engineers & Contractors 
44 Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Profit by 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg 


Boston §§$ Charlotte 
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Silk Yarns—Continued 
raw cotton. Last vear America pro 
duced 14 million kilogs., England 
million kilogs., Germany 6 million 


kilogs., Italy 4.6 million — kilogs., 
France 3.5 million kilogs., Belgium 
2.8 million kilogs., Switzerland 1.7 
million kilogs., Holland 1.2 million 
kilogs., other countries 3.3 million 
kilogs. 


In France, it appears, some anxiety 
is felt. It is feared that when the 
new companies are producing, and 
particularly if the American work 
carry out their programmes, the mar- 
sets will be flooded, and that prices 
will have to be reduced considerabl: 
in order to stimulate consumption 
That an increased output can be sold, 
however, is apparently not doubted. 
—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


Artificial Silk Plant 

An artificial silk plant is being es- 
tablished at Strasbourg. About three 
fourths of its capital of 15,0c0,000 
francs has already been subscribed. 
A new secret prcecess will be used by 
which it is claimed a finer and stronger 
cloth can be produced than by methods 
heretofore employed, according to a 
report from Vice Consul Chester W. 
Davis, Strasbourg. 





Communications | 





Suggests “Silart” for Artificial 
Silk Name 
Eprror, TEXTILE Wor Lp: 

Your recent article objecting to the 
term ‘“glos’” was of particular interest, 
yet one objection was not very much 
dwelt upon; namely that this term 
appears equally adapted to applica- 
tion to mercerized goods. It will not 
be very difficult to find it used by 
unscrupulous dealers who are over- 
stocked with goods which they wish 
to dispose of upon an uninformed 
public. 

It is now customary in coining 
trade names to use brief syllables that 
have real significance. The trade 
will welcome some term that is not 
misleading and is brief. 

The salient feature that is so popu- 
lar in garments is the silky sheen and 
lustre. Why not use the 
“silart” as a root word; the first part 
“sil” indicates silk and the 
artificial. 

With this as a foundation we may 
coin the words “cotsilart” 
mercerized cotton which simulates suk 
in appearance; meaning 
artificial silk made by process where 
copper compound is used; 
obviously indicates cellulos¢ 


phrase 


second 


to indicat 
“cusilart”’ 


“celsilart” 

artificial 
silk; and “visilart,” viscose artificial 
silk. In like manner special terms 
as tubsilart, gunsilart and even glos- 
silart may be used. Any firm desiring 
to have a special trade name could 
use a prefix of a single syllable from 
its corporation name. 

W. W. STEVENs, 
Textile Expert, U. S. Patent Office. 
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TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


acents N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 2" pintiberrnia 


COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P.O. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DOMINION COMBING MILLS, LIMITED 


Trenton, Ont., Canada 


Top Makers and 


Commission 
Combers 


Wools held in 
bond, combed on 
commission and 
returned into 


We Specialize in 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
TOPS, NOILS & CARDED WASTE 


Colored or white threads carded or combed as required 
on commission. Samples mailed on request. Phone 


GARTH MFG. CO. 


72 Summer St., Passaic, N. J. 
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bought again; but care in the purchase 


Ro materials are bought, used and 


of buildings and machinery pays a 
constant profit over a long period of years. 
For more than a quarter century “_HURRI- 
CANE.” dyeing, bleaching, drying and finish- 
ing machinery has justified the judgments of 
mill men seeking the highest possible values 


Canadian Agents: 
Whitehead Emmans, Ltd. 
Montreal and Hamilton 


in selection of equipment. 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Stokley St., above Westmoreland, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Agency: 
Hurricane Engineering Co., 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Better 


Drying 


with Greater Economy 


Uniformity, thoroughness 
and speed feature the work of 
Sargent Drying Machines 
for wool, cotton, rags, linters, 
flax—or carbonizing. 

Not only are these results 
assured, but they are accom- 
plished at an unusually low 
consumption of steam and 
power. ‘This is due to the 
practical application of sound 
scientific principles of air cir- 
culation. The Sargent en- 
gineers have used to the fullest 
advantage their thirty-five 


C. G. Sarcent’s Sons 


years experience in drying ma- 
chine design and construction. 

The upkeep cost of Sargent 
dryers is remarkably low. 
They are well built and re- 
pairs are very few. One of 
these machines has been run- 
ning over four years ina Wool 
Combing Plant (name on re- 
quest), during which time less 
than $10.00 was spent for 
repairs. 

Investigate this economical 
equipment. Let us send you 
our catalog. 


Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. ‘| 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila. P» 


— wee | SPOOLS 


For All Shipping and Packing Purposes 
J. MORRIS BROWN 














ij pl 


————— 


ARE GUARANTEED 





406 Leverington Ave. PHILA. 





\ 





“BRILLIANT OIL AX” 


FOR LOOMS 


Any 


accidental 
oil stains are 













entirely removed 
in the kier 





A body suitable for each textile lubrication need 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


17 Battery Place, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 


BOSTON 














Refinements in Mechanical Construction | 


Motor Drives, with silent.chain running in oil. | 
All gears cut and totally enclosed. 

Push Button Panels for control and operation 
of machine. 

No slipping of clutches. Speed constant. 
Cost of installation no more than clutch driven 
machines. 


HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


GROVEVILLE, N. J. 
















| 


J. J. REUTLINGER “| 


160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK 
Wire Heddles Mill Supplies | 
FALSE REED WIRES | 

Hard Paper Spools and Quills 











United States Testing Company, Inc. | 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 

TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 


— 


Yarns and Fabrics. 


| 
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Continued Easiness 


In Wool Market 


Lack of Business Dominates the 
Situation at Home and Abroad 
in Raw Material 

Boston.—The general situation in 
wool is unchanged.  Slackening 
demand and easy prices continue in 
evidence. As the supply is larger 
the demand prices tend to 

Fundamentally and intrinsi- 
cally wool is considered on a very 





than 


sotten. 


sound position as a world product 
but the dominating factor at the 


present time in the Boston market is 
lack of demand. Fleece wools arr 
softer than they were a week ago. 
Delaine wool is quoted in some places 
49-50c; in other places 50-51c and 
held firmly by other dealers at 51-52c. 
This wide range of price is sympto- 
matic of the unusually dull market and 
the desire of Summer Street sellers 
to do their best in meeting whatever 
market may develop during present 
disordered situation in wool manufac- 
turing. 

Conditions in the wool market con- 
tinue very uncertain. Disappointment 
of wool users over the manufacturing 


situation is no greater than the 
chagrin experienced by Summer 
Street as a whole over prevailing 


thin, depressed and falling market. 
There is practically no buying today 
except at and where this 
will stop it is difficult to say. Con- 
cession follows concession so that in 
fine domestic clothing 
the grease 4Ic is the high 
this time. Wool sellers are 
the market in the best 
possible way open to them but it con- 
tinues to recede. 

lhe wool market seems to be at the 
point of repeating its experience of a 


recession 


the case of 
wool in 
price at 
meeting 


year ago. In 1923 the year opened 
wool but before April 


appeared the buying was all over and 


] 


. ; 
well tor 


prices moved off quite rapidly to 
near the end of the year when a 
T very took place which for the 


n covered the first two months of 
1924. Since then very little has been 
i No recove ry is vet in sight and 

irding to merchants 
le it is certain there will be larger 


some wool 


wl 
ness later on it may have to be 


‘at a very close margin of profit. 


One experienced merchant who has 
mally bought wools in the west 
several years states that prices 
in the west and in Texas have 
higher than warranted by trade 
tions at the present time. 

e second half of the year will 
ibly provide more _ business. 

Wi rsteds are in a line to get larger 


ess at the forthcoming opening 
Which is likely to be delayed until 
\ugust at the earliest. The 
for. gn markets are all quiet and 


WOOL MARKETS 


WOOL BUYING AT MINIMUM 
Wool buying is not increasing, rather the reverse, if any- 
thing. Estimate by the head of the American Woolen Company 
that the mills of the organization were running at about 61° 
capacity reflects in all probability the general situation in wool 
manufacturing throughout the country. Worsted mills at the 


present time are approximately at 55°< of full capacity single 
shift and woolen mills at about 70‘, capacity single shift. In 
neither branch is there any indication at the moment of larger 
business activity. Consumers of goods and wools seem 
obsessed with the hand-to-mouth idea. There is no forward 
look and no anticipation of requirements. 





there is nothing of particular interest I, 1924, compared with the same 
until the opening of the July sales in period in 1923 are as follows: 
London. Liverpool sales this week 1924 1923 


registered lower prices and Sydney jomestic aed 
clearing-up sales were comparatively tigi a seas 
unimportant. A rather unusual fea- 

ture of exports from the Bradford 
district to tre United States is seen in 
April-May statistics which show that 


59 999 QW) 
257,645 900 





2ZS9,868, 700 


week 


18 follow: 


Shipments of wool for the 


ending and including June 








Boston & Maine 09,000 

° e . Mystic ; : 

value of exports of noils and wastes 7H Sree nes 106.000 

overtopped that of wool, wool exports Boston & Albany 307,000 

3 : New Haven 102 4) 
being valued at 64,000 Ibs. sterling 

. . Tot: 324,00 

while noils and waste exports were Botal ..-..seeseveeceres 1,324,000 

valued at 79,000 lbs. sterling. Shipments during prev. wk. 1,525,000 

. Shipments thus far for 1924. 27,000 

Receipts and Shipments Shipments similar date 1923 3,815,000 
Receipts of wool in Ibs. for 


the week up to Wednesday follow: 
1924 

4,736,800 

1,148,600 


5,885,400 


Phila. Wool Trade Note 

The Philadelphia Wool Trade Golf 
\ssociation will hold their next out- 
ing at the Cedarbrook Country Club. 
Ogontz, Pa., on June 24 


Domestic 
Foreign 





Total 


2 708,300 


Receipts of wool in lbs. since Jan. 





Quotations 
(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Nevada 
2 ey! koa ..41—48 (Secoured Basis.) 
yl SS ee eos fais oN. Choi sie ghee eeu en Sa REN 1.20—1.25 
1, blood ase ; 19-50 Fine clothing ; 1.05—1. it 
MeN aloo SO 46 4S 7 
% blood .. Be, ae . .48—45 Mohair 
Michigan and New York ie _ Domestic i ae 
Fine delaine ........ see een eee Rest ee i oo ae 
Fine clothing = aa 40—41 POST carding : , ‘se 
1% blood ; ; ; , 17—48 Foreign (In Bond) 
% to % blood...... $2 5 Turkey aS 42 
Indiana, Missouri and Similar ee Shae ys iees “e . +—40 
a Ee eee dates 16—47 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
32 blood ... ; . 2 16 17 (In Bond.) 
% blood ....-..-++--. 45 44 Scoured Basis—Cape: 
Common ......... 4 os Combing, choice......... 1.21—1.23 
California Combing, good.......... 1.14—1.16 
(Seoured Basis.) Clothing, choice......... .95—1.00 
Northerm, 12MO ..osececse. 1,25—1.30 eS BEEP OR EO OET CT Ce .90— .95 
Sp’g iddle counties... -1.12—1.15 ’ ; ‘ 
p’g mic i aliar 
Southern, 12mo.............1.05—1.10 en : 1.25—1.380 
See Ree TOY | Vee on oe 1.221 25 
Fall defects... 22002200 M1. Soke sities aos 
Carbonized ........esseeces 1.05—1.12 Gesen, ties 
Texas eee em 
(Scoured Basis.) Bobs se Festi edaresknc tie 
ee Dee sccavaeeeeesaes 1 25 -1,30 renee a ah ee ie 5? 52 
i a ee ae ee 1.08—1.10 Re AS oe eee te ee 45—46 
ERIE ES 1 icanonge emi 
Pulled—Fastern ’ We ii cticecs o:naraeie aswieels 388—39 
(Scoured Basis.) 40s 31—8?2 
Fine oo _— 1.201.298 MPG cairns. dob-sidarclaiga ds oe algieers : 82 
\ Super ...... silos casa, ae rel 08 1 10 Foreign—Carpet 
2 aoaee Peete ve ms 79 = a (Grease Basis—In Bond.) 
Crt ng 212 OA HS Aleppo: Washed ............- 8288 
MMIII 08 on S\N .97—1.00 DNS Face acts HHO ee Wee el 19—20 
MINE, Fok. ne incanresayee .80— .85 \wassi: Washed 25 —30 
Montana. Idaho and Wyoming ee ee = ais os cielein sie gia aan 
Sa . cas a: i ceccecocsecc 66 eet 
ot (Scoured Basis.) a iS 6 oo) eres eT 
Staple fine . Oe whieh e ahs 1.28 1.3 a ° on 
No. % bid ; 1.10—1.12 Wid. filling seca et eeeeeeceee 24—25 
Fine & fine medium clothing..1.08—1.10 ee GOST eve sscecscers 21 4 
4 : hs eC! «Khorassan : lite, Ist clip.....28— 
& blood OO 1 KI Whi 1 li 5g 20 
OS™ Ferrer to te ee 68 85 a ; > 9 
: 2d CLIP ccccccovccccccvcveves 23—24 
- Utah 1.22—1.25 Mongolian: Urga 4 ‘ 27—28 
ht -oe—l. a) EINER ais gkko © erare ew ee 19—21 
Fine medium ... eee ee MIRON olin serch ellsemsias 21—22 
Colorado and New Mexico Servian skin wool ...........-- 25—26 
DOI nls veaw as cewwcees crest 1.15—1.20 East India: Kandahar + --30—84 
Me NI 5:55. Goca oy acisind Bah. win wc .93 96 Vickan’r s ree 31—36 
16 blood .1.05—1.10 cl cake. 


a rrrnnrnnnEnEnnnnnnnnEnnnE IERIE EERE EUEEEER EERE REE EERE 


Mill 


Buyers More Active 


Manufacturers Display More Inter- 
est as Prices Recede 

PHILADELPHIA.—Current prices in- 
dicate the decline in domestic wools 
has not been arrested during the past 
week. Fleece grades are generally 
ic lower, grease basis, dealers report- 
ing Ohio at 49 to 


50c, costing $1.25 to $1.20 clean, while 


sales of delaines 
quarter bloods have been purchased 
by a large knitting yarn spinner in 
this vicinity at 42c or approximately 
Opinion is fairly equally 
divided among local dealers concern- 


5c¢ clean. 


ing the strength of wools at their 
present level. A number state they 
will be able to sell Ohio delaines 
more freely at 50c if prices in the 
west allow them to do this with 
profit. 


Others feel wool values will decline 
further because of lack of 
from 


favorable 
worsted and 
It is reported 
a local dealer purchased three cars 
of Ohio delaine wool in the country 
at 45c, which has already been sold 
spinner at 5oc, allowing the 
dealer a small profit after his expen- 


ses are considered. 


developments 
woolen manufacturers. 


to a 


A sale of a fair 
sized quantity of fine clothing fleece 
wool is noted at 44c. Three-eighths 
fleece is held at goc and quarter blood 
at 75c, a number of sales being made 
for future delivery at prices said to 
be slightly below this level. There 
interest reported for half 
blood wools at 49c or $1.00 to $1.05 


is some 


cle: Pa 
OY Biles Wi ad 


\ctivity in territory wools has been 


confined to small sales of medium 
grades, several being reported for 
future delivery. Prices are lower, 


somewhat firmer 
than fleece quotations. Fine staple is 
quoted at $1.28 to $1.30, half blood 
at $1.10 to $1.12, three-eighths at g5c 
to $1.00 and quarter at 77c to 8oc. 
Prices of domestic fine wools are 20c 
to 25¢ lower than corresponding Aus- 
tralian which were recently 
quoted at $1.50, comparing with $1.25 
to $1.30 for domestic grades. From 
this viewpoint several dealers believe 
a spurt in buying by manufacturers 
would result in higher quotations on 


although they are 


wools 


these grades to bring them on a more 
equal basis with 


wools 


foreign, competing 


Pulled Wools Dull 
wools are inactive. 


Pulled 


prices vary considerably, dealers find- 


Selling 


ing a mill in need of wool being able 
to sell at the market 
others who force sales are compelled 


level, while 
to make sacrifices to tempt buyers. 
manufacturers are not. in 
position to take additional wool, 
resulting in nominal prices for these 
grades, although dealers admit prices 


Carpet 


would be lower than in previous sales 
if business were being done. 
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(Patented ) 


Type MK Combination Fulling 
and Scouring Machine 


Unexcelled finish on underwear 
Twice the production of Pusher Mills 
Half the floor space 


Handles as low as 15‘; wool successfully 


Booklet No. 1223 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 





Tentering and Drying 
Machines 


for 


All Classes of 


Woolens and Worsieds 


Also 
Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
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CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 


COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 





Cashiko Tape 


Condenser 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 
Office and Works: 85 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 





Baling 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 
Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 


balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Tian Office G Warks -7tilwaukee, Wis 


LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mm 


Presses 


June 21, 192 
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Substitute Market 
Experiencing Lull 


Prices Tending to Nominal for All 
Classifications of Material— 
Wastes are Irregular 
1e recovered wool market is be- 
‘oming reconciled to the thought of 
diminishing volume of business 
fowing in from the mills engaged 
n heavy-weight manufacturing. 
Manufacturers of fibres are still 
shipping considerable quantities on 
sontract but there is a possibility that 
at any time restrictions may pve 
laced by consuming mills on deliver- 
es against contracts. At the present 
time prices for reworked materials 
are largely nominal there not being 
enough new business to warrant firm 
juotations. Later contracts are likely 
to be written on lower price levels 
wing to increasing easiness in the 
market and generally softer 
for rags. Recovered wools 
ave had a good share of the business 
that has appeared and will no doubt 
get their usual apportionment of the 
that is to appear. The 
second half of the year is quite 
likely to be far more satisfactory 
than the first. Prices for fibres and 
rags are nominal. Purchases of 
ither material could be made at con- 
cessions and the tendency seems te 
point downward. 
Some attempt to cut prices In order 
to produce business is reported and 
proving quite ineffectual. When 


1 
Wool 


prices 


business 


————————— 


ere 
[MUNICATION 

















; Wool Waste 
sap— 
~ a JB Seer $1.30—$1.35 
) Wame COTO. 6 ii.ccices 1.10— 1.12 
Medium Colored......... .65— .70 
Ring— 
Fine Australian.......... 1.30— 1.32 
Fine Domestic........... 1.25— 1.28 
Thread White Worsted 
aid dink a-w anna veh <ekcs -90— .93 
= Se OD cna cnmemensssse -78— .83 
= Tt EL GaGa s 05 a0'sdeen'sd -TO— . 
f RR Ee .60— .62 
= EM Gavecveseisataes eux « .30— 2 
5 Thread Colored Worsted— 
E WOE na cen wena seen a nae kes .40 
E es Ce Nites eeunecy chan’ 35 
s SO ER Sa re of 
i tN pccy cess ccna’ 28 
eS EO EE Se 25 
=| RIE eck SR a a -20 
Card— 
UNO WOMIEO os os ccecvadse 0— 55 
Medium White .......... .35— .40 
=I a eS are -18— .20 
S Medium Colored ........ -0OS— .10 
3 Reworked Wool 
= Cents 
eS Serves— per Th. 
= re ees 21 
=4 WON “bineendens sdarksbeanven 29—30 
=| IPG onc seats cuananescetaces 29—30 
= E Mwh és pas BRR REESD Eb Aes CORO? 34—_25, 
= DUEL. ae snanKsamraeas sonst een 21—22 
_ K s— 
4 Oe Ldbesasiteveni.docbeeknes — GB 
= Linde wey < esas wa een mk wears 45-—48 
= PM casrevvesstsvzctauccnes 39—10 
A Merinos— 
3 I x “crate wean vias Wine 56—37 
3 BRE uc xen cteitecas xual 20—21 
* 3 MO TUMUEE a fob 480050400006: 21—22 
= Worsted Skirted— 
& a re cr aaa gry 23—94 
RE UE pcanindwie hau cuesns devnws 21—22 
3 OD id i eeen dines eee aaa a 15—16 
aan WE cpicvirncecdeneddesen nes 21—22 
—,.... 


\ 


RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 
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new business becomes available it will 
be placed upon a lower level made 
possible by the easy condition of the 
rag market. Rag graders complain 
that it hardly pays them to make their 
usual round of calls and there is a 
growing tendency to recognize the 
futility of attempting to drum up 


business at the present time. They 
also recognize the fact that any 


shading of quotations is altogether 
valueless in bringing about mill buy- 
ing. The mills will not 
the fabric situation takes a 
the better. 


buy until 


turn for 


Wastes Very Irregular 

The wool waste market shows very 
considerable irregularity, the price 
difference between bid and asking 
price of most grades of waste being 
wider than has been seen at any time 
this year. This irregularity is to be 
ascribed in large part to a very 


marked diminution in consuming 
demand. This long continued inac- 


tion has divided the market into two 
distinct sections those of large finan- 
cial resource who can buy at practi- 
cally their own price and those of 
small financial resource who cannot 
carry materials any longer owing to 
the restricted mill demand for wastes. 
The market in the aggregate is short 
material and these limited stocks are 
gradually finding their way into the 
hands of those houses who, purchas- 
ing at marked concessions, will be 
able to carry them to a successful sale 
however the 
tinues. 


long stagnation con- 





| Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


Men’s Wear Clips 
Worsted— 
Dark 
Light 
Brown 
Blue 
Black 


Black 





Women’s Wear Clips 





Serges— 
NE (se Ga dans she canewaakas cat 53—56 
ME cs kas enced baceaaaeaeens 28—29 
CE is in alan saa wwe wiete wanda 27—28 
ee re 30—32 
Green 
Light 
Tan es 
Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos— 
SOU BRINE occ s.eeuece esas 7 —8 
RIN 6 de dca: a0 nie ores 0 —21 
a ee 3 — 3% 
i. RE 514— 6 
Serges— 
cache dies hove s ahax 14 —15 
RR See en ee 1 —16 
DE cu atu sede vevn ba Weaetse 6%4— 7 
i Saeahee Kawa heee 2 6 — 6% 
PY 66h gbaneaenen reteset 14 —15 
a a ne 11 —12 
Knit— 
MEO Skuta ae danas Gna Gwwees 35 —36 
DEE? cue 'vengudae ences tees 13. —14 
Or ee 23 —24 
NE, - ok sas.0s Gaus wae 19 —20 
RAE <c0ch ounce ates . 2 —24 
Skirted Cloths , 
Skirted Worsteds— 
BCS ae oct wed phase sens 7 —%* 
ON SRE eS eer ne 6% 7 
NG  UbaSaveewhesedveks es 6 G1 
eee ee ere 4 — 4h 









Eliminate the 


DOBBINS 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


(4153) 


Human Element from heat 


control by specifying the 


Powers Heat Regulator 


Whenever there is a need for maintaining a definite, even tem- 


perature the Powers Automatic Heat Regulator is your answer. 


The Powers Bulletins contain accurate information on heat con- 


trol, and complete details of Powers Regulatogs. 


for the asking. 


They are yours 


Our thirty years’ experience in Heat Regulation 


is cheerfully at your service. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE AND SUPPLY CO. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


H. STANLEY 
Successors to Silver & 


2729 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK And 28 Other Offices 


BOSTON Your telephone directory will tell 
TORONTO you if our office is in your city 


CRYSLER, President and Ma h 
Gay Co., Established 1832 


and North Chelmsford Supply Co., Established 1897. 
BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS 


Brushes (Dabbing) 
Aprons (Worsted Comb) 


Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 


CARD WINDING MACHINES 


Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST: LINE: BUILT! INES TA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO... Dept, J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded to suit 





Telephone Main 3593 


Old South Building 
Patents and Patent Cases 
wmpecial Attention to 


requirements 


Chelsea, Mass. 


Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


TradeMarks : 
Textile Invention 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade 
Boston woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Copyrig hts Write for samples and prices. 


spondence solicited. 
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Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


new 


Corre- 

















Building 


confidence inspired not by 
promises but by _ perform- 


ance. 


mand by particular mill 
operators for the special 


purpose alkalies. 
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HEMICAL SPECIALISTS 
TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 









I TT 





a 


MONOPOLE OIL Wt 


Registered Trade Mark No. 70991 


Business 


All business is built on 


TEXTILE GUM CREAM SOFTENERS 


| 
for fabric printing neutral sulphonated cotton softeners 
| 

’ BLEACHING OIL ALIZARINE YELLOWS 
Likewise the growing de- 
BENSAPOL 


for scouring wool 


MORDANTS ano CHROME COLORS 


for fabric printing 


GUMS INDIGOLITE | 


Arabic Tragacanth, Keraya for indigo discharge 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 


- WYANDOTTE 
KIER BOILING 
SPECIAL 


is the result of a_ better 


HYDROSULPHITE 


for stripping and discharge printing 


JACQUES WOLF X Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. 2. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., 162 W. KINZIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
590 HOWARD ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


w.H.BANNON & CO. 


EC Ns Se ee a A 





‘* THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


“BRADFORD FizScap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 


service which has’ more Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


than equalled the cleaner 
made for these specialized 
products. 


Ask your supply man. ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY’ 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS | 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 
4 PHILADELPHIA United States Azents BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


( Poirrier ) 


ij Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 


One = Crademark «= Card | 
| 


LEACHER’S 
LUE 


i 
Z. 
© 
Z, 
Z 
< 


Ch 3. B Ford Company, 
reste Hh esa a 





S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


THE J. B. FORD 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 





Wyandotte, Michigan 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Dye Development in 
England and Italy 


Progress in those Countries Sim- 
ilar in Many Ways to that in 
United States 


The development of the dye in- 
dustry in both Great Britain and 
ltaly since the beginning of the 


-uropean war has been in many ways 
similar to that in this country, judg- 
inv from information contained in 
malytical reports prepared by Fred- 
wick E. Breithut, American Trade 
( ommissioner, for the Department of 
Commerce. It is interesting to 
that the British Dye 

duction in 1913 supplied about 20% 
of the nation’s requirements, the 
growth in the next nine years was so 
great that in 1922 the British manu- 
facturers were supplying 80% of the 
Italy advanced from a_ pre- 
war position of absolute dependence, 
when she made no dyes at all, to a 
position in 1922 where the Italian 
manufacturers supplied 80% of the 
home requirements. Significant ex- 
tracts from the reports follow: 


note 


whereas pro- 


nee ds. 


British Industry 

“The British dyestuffs industry is 
in much better condition than is gen- 
erally understood. Of the total Eng- 
lish consumption of dyes 80% is now 
supplied by the domestic manu factur- 
ers. When this figure is contrasted 
with the pre-war production of 20%, 
of which a large part was the mere 
coupling of intermediates made in 
Germany, it 1s apparent that the in- 
dustry has had remarkable growth. 
“The history of the British dye- 
stuffs industry during the last 10 
(1913-1923) is remarkably 
similar to the history of the Amer- 
ican industry during the correspond- 
ing period. In both countries the 
experience of the war-time famine 
in dyes, when German supplies were 
suddenly cut off, brought realization 
national importance of the 
dye industry. As a consequence both 
‘ountries have now built up their own 
industries, and, if present protective 
measures are continued in force for a 
sufficient length of time, there is 


years 


if the 


every reason to believe that each will 
have dye industries which will be 
self-contained and self-sufficient. 


all the factories of Great Brit- 
ain were fully employed, it is esti- 
mate! that they could produce more 
than 40,000 tons of dyestuffs per an- 
num As the total importation of 
lyestuffs during 1913 amounted to 
ibout 18,000 tons and the total domes- 


tie production in that year was about 


4500 tons, it is apparent that Great 
Britain’s capacity for dye production 
s far in excess of the needs of home 


Continued on page 130) 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 
NN kas eine ouces 1i— 18 
Alumina-Sulp. com..... 1%y— .... 

SS eee 2la— .... 
Alum. Ammonia Lump. 31y— 3% 

Potash, Lump........ 3— 4 
Ammoniac, Sal. white gr 64— 8 
Bleach powder, per 100 

ib. works, drums, car- 

RE Ree 15 
Blue Stone........ 5 
Calcium Arsenate 13 
oo Liq. Cylinders ™% 
Copperas, ton..... 3 00 
Cream of Tartar 22 
F — Salts, Tech. 100 

Cece ceseeesessecces to 
Formaldehyde Spot... . 10 — 10% 
Glauber Salts, 100 lb. 100 — 140 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbis., 

Ce: re 17 — 17% 
CE Acineeans eevee 18%— 19 
Yellow Crude........ 146— 16% 

Hydrosulphite Cone.. 24 — 26 
Lead—Brown acetate... 144— 14% 

White (crystals)..... 15 — 15% 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib. 300 —.... 
Potassium—Bichromate 9144— .... 

Chlorate crystals..... Ty 9 

Permangan., tech.... 14— 15 
Sodium acetate........ ° 5 — 6 

Bichromate «.....cs0% Ty— .... 

Risulphite, 35%...... 14%,— 

ee gae 9144— 

Phosphate (Commer- 

er 3%4— 
Prussiate, yellow..... 1014%4— 
Sulphide, 60% fused.. 3 — 5 
30% crystals......... 2%— 2% 

Tartar, emetic, tech.... Se. $50) eas 
Tin—Crystals ......... 31% 32 

Bichloride, 50 deg.... 12 12% 

I. RID se dug main ade 48 — §2 
See TPG i6 06606 sceeas 8s — 9 

Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb.. 312 — 3 37 
ee ES. 47 — 49 
Porites, BIG csc ccsccecsc 13 — 18% 
EMONNG, BRIG: 6 o6cccccces 54%4— 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 

100 Ib.. in t’k cars.... 909 — 100 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 

Bs 30 3:60 6a0%0- ue 450 — 600 
CRIN sr wiser <a alinceees 10 — 10% 
Sulphurie, 66 deg. per 

ton, in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
WEEE i catiece 56h ce 6x ‘ 28 — 30 

Alkalies 

Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg. 61y4— 7 
SOME, Ube s <6 0:00 5-03.00 5144— 614 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 

WE cnieulva scores nes 5Y%y— 6% 
Caustic, 88 ewes 0s <6 7j— 8 

Soda Ash, 58% light.... ...... aan 

Cc ontract, 100 Ib.... 125 —1 GS 

Spot, 100 Ib. bags.... 27 — 2 2 
Bicarbonate, per 100 lb. 175 — 2 50 
Caustic, 76%, per 100 lb. 

GE Sena 'sdos a ence ees 375 — 3 90 

Contract, 100 Ib..... aus, Seneca 
SAL: “DIO BGS ov ancwcsees.e 115 —1 25 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Puatie: Cryetals....66%. 20 — 24 

Liguid, Si deg....... 10 — 12 
Gambier, liquid........ 11 — 12 
Hematine, crystals..... 14— 20 
Iiypernie Pxt.—51 deg., 

TO Be 5b ice rac cece 9 — 10 
Indigo—Madras ....... 8 —100 
Logwood chips......... 244— 3% 

Extract, liq., 51 deg. 7 — 8 

| eee 14— 16 
Osage Orange, Extract, 

2 Sea 7—- 7% 
Osage Orange, Crystals. 14— id 
Quercitron, Extract, 51 

oS SS ee 644— ™%, 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 

PCM cso 5 tse cans 614— 7 
Extract, stainless.... 9 — 10 

Tannie Acid, tech..... ' 400 — 4 


Dyestuffs Intermediates 


Metaphenylene Diamine 90 


Alpha Naphthol, ref.. oOo — 
ES acaveeense< one 60 — 
Alpha Naph’ ylamine.... 35 — 
BT Gls ok vccesseves 146 — 
Pea eee 233 — 
Beta Napthol, sublimed mh — 
TOCREICAL wo sccccccece _— 
Dimethylaniline ....... 36 — 
Paranitraniline ........ 68 — 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3....... 15 — 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
A cuene ede senators 130 — 
POE cicuteceensesen® 10 — 
De Me Mi. accice sated 9 — 


a 


1; 


RSS SRAABS 


~] 
no 


16 
35 


Stearic Acid, double 
ee BR ine 
Turkey Red Oil, 50% 9— 10 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumin, blood domes- 





SON. sctancostanse ss 50 — 60 

Egg, technical....... ee 

Dextrine—Potato ..... 7%— 8 
Corns, carload lots, 

WGGG, . TH Piicavcas 3 64 — 3 69 
Do., bbis., 100 lb.... 391 — 3 96 

Gum, British, carload 

lots, bags, 100 lb... 399 —.... 

Do., bbls., 100 lb.... 426 — 
mts ROUGE ntcckeacs<s 3144— + 
Starch, corn, bags, car- 

OY aaa 307 —319 
Do., Rs conramwe Rede 3 34 — 3 44 
Corn, thin boiling, 

bags, 100 Ib........ 382 —3 92 
Do., bbls Diieeeeve cians 409 — 419 
Potato vecehents uuhes 44%4— 51 
EE REO Sr re 9 - 12 
NPE cd cccanetewancs 6 — 7 

Tapioca flour........... 5bk— 6 

Coal Tar Dyes 

Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)...... 32 — 35 
Black Columbia FF.. 0 — 6 
SS 2 Seer 28 — 35 
Blue, sky ordinary.. 80 — 90 
MG 2 Giles cctavetca 200 — 2 50 
IMGs Oe Sas ctcaese 225 — 2 50 
Dime, Sky, Pi sc.scs - 11 —2 20 
Blue, Fast, RL...... 190 —.... 
Blue Solamine....... 20 — a4 
Benzo Azurine....... 80 — 90 
ROW Boy on cs0n keene 40 — 70 
RENE, Dirac craicnwes 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G..... 90 —.... 
Brown, Congo R..... 85 —.... 
Co a ee 90 —110 
CN Elo nce uric ye ece 909 —110 
Orange, Congo....... 6O —.... 
Orange, Fast S...... 1 85 —T 
ey a ore 90 —110 
MOG, COMBO. 6 cccccces 455 — 70 
Red, Benzo, Pur- 

OUTING © Bisisceins 40 — 75 
Red, Benzo, Pur- 

DUrIne 10 Biccc cscs 140 — 2 00 
pennant, 4 Bai .cccccs 150 —.... 
Beariet, 4 Bes cccveee 210 — 
Seariet, S&S BS...scc60% 215 — 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 2 OD ee Sees 
po we eae 110 —125 
Yellow, Chryso- 

DERM cas ccanees.s 65 — 2 10 
Yellow, Stilbene..... 909 —100 

Developing Colors— 
BIREK, Eos (Paint ove vac 60 — 90 
Black, Zambesi....... 350 —.... 
Orange, developed... 230 —. 
PRUBOUEO  scssccwncas 100 —1 15 
DORTIO, DOV scic cen kacse 250 — 
Sulphur Colors— 
RMON doc is. cs ves-wwins 18 — 28 
Blue cadet.......ce06 80 — 95 
i. Citi nts sewavwee 5 — 60 

SN? cccbeastcseens 20 — 60 
ieee tec kee ae ems 85 — 1 2 
Green, OLIVE. <oerccvere 2 — 
UE ake ccaeesaseas 45 — 1 80 

Basie Colors— 
PUTOMAINS 66s isieciees - 1530 —28 
Bismarck Brown..... 60 — T5 
Chrysoidine ......s0. 5 — 65 
Fuschine crystals... 190 — 2 00 
Malachite green..... - 180 —.... 
Methylene blue....... 125 —1 40 
Methyl] violet......... 115 —1 25 
Rhodamine B, exconec 600 —.... 
Rhodamine 6 G...... 12 00 —18 00 
BOETORIO | civoccsccies 10 —200 
Victoria Blue B...... 200 —3 00 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 40 — 70 
Naphthlamine black 

Ee ate ie cine Balen 64.0s 60 — 75 
Alizarine saphirol.... 3 25 — 4 00 
Alkali DIG. ccccccess 350 — 4 50 
EUGHBOCANO cs ces<wcaes 75 — 1 80 
Induline (water 

SOMIMEND he vices vce 7m — 88% 
Soluble Blue......... 275 —3 30 
Sulphocyanine ....... 70 — 9% 
Sulphon Blue R...... 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A...... . 28% —.... 
tesorcin brown...... 80 — 9 
Guinea green......... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S........ 70 —210 
TORN BE css cts 2 HR 29 — 33 
Orange GG crys..... 60 —.... 
Acid fuchsine........ 7h —.... 
Azo eosine G........ 6 — &2 
Crocein searlet....... 110 —1 35 
Past red Avecccevcces 5 — 6 
Azo yellow.........00 110 —1 40 
Fast Light Yellow 

SMR es5s tes hekewees 200 — 

Fast Light Yellow 

Bite cccaesesnscne 2 50 ian 

Naphthol, yellow.. 135 — 1 40 
Indigo— 

Synthetic, 20% paste oe 

COMEEBOLD iss xecscinues 214%4,—.... 


Stationary Trade in 
Dyes and Chemicals 





Typical Summer Position—Stable 
Level for Future Indicated— 
Rumor Market Active 
Practically 
exist 


conditions 
for 


stationary 
in both the market 
trial chemicals and dyes. 


indus- 
Prices are, 
, unchanged 
indication of 


to all intents and purposes 
and little 
improvement in 


there is any 
demand. 


time of the 


consuming 
As is usual at this 
the 
and 


year, 
trade is 
spotty 


of course, 
regular 


somewhat ir- 
conditions 
Reports from certain quarters are a 
little more encouraging than those 
from others, depending upon the ex- 
tent to which firms find it 
to go after business aggressively, but 
on the whole the market has settled 
down into a typical summer rut. 
Judging from experiences of the last 
weeks and from the appearance 
of the market today, it seems prob- 
able that will stand up well 
during the inactivity of the next two 
months and that such 
must inevitably develop will be frac- 
tional in nature and will not affect 
the trading level materially. 


exist. 


necessary 


two 
price Ss 


declines as 


In dyes, the same routine situation 
with, however, continued re- 
slightly improveu inquiry. 
The most saleable product in the dye 
market at the time is rumor. 
Several of the commodities of 
this nature have affected 


exists 


ports of 


present 
latest 
been badly 


by the denials but there is still lots 
of chance for the merchandising of 
new reports. Statements, purporting 


to come from official sources, to the 
effect that domestic factors had 
concluded with German 
concerns, were vigorously pronounced 
incorrect by the firms concerned. 
The latest development, however, has 
been the report that the much talked 


two 
negotiations 


of British-German dye compact has 
at last been concluded. From the 
best information obtainable, there 


is no reason to believe that this rumor 


has any basis of fact. One of the 
latest news items from England in 
this connection is the following re- 


port from the Yorkshire Observer of 
June 4: 

In the House of 
Lieut. Commander Kenworthy asked the 
president of the Board of Trade whether 
iny further progress had been made 
in the proposed amalgamation between 
the British Dyestuffs Corp. and certain 
German concerns; what were the names 
of the German companies with which it 
was proposed to amalgamate, combine, 
or to come to a working arrangement, 
ne what would be the liability incurred 
by the British Dyestuffs Corp. 

Sidney Webb: The members of the 
Interessen-Gemeinschaft who would be 
parties to the proposed agreement are 
the Badische-Anilin and Soda-Fabrik, 


Commons yesterday 
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Monel Metal Dye Tanks 


Welded, Riveted or Silver Soldered 







For Every Textile Process 





there is 
@ One Best Temperature 7 
TAG Automatic Control ic 
provides it unfailingly 
\ 
aS =) mm x ot " 
C.J.TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 1 
| ese ee ea | 
\S “ 
Monel Metal Tank—8'2%4" x 4’3” x 46” D, 14” Thick 7 
. . () 
D I A S wT A F O R Beckley Tanks Are Furnished in Any Size, Shape or Gauge rb 
Also Linings for Wood Tanks " 
A perfect “DE-SIZING AGENT” for the Textiler. Beckley Perforating Co., Garwood, New Jersey D 
DIASTAFOR quickly and effectively removes all starchy materials 
in connection with the Dyeing, Mercerizing and Finishing of Cotton and 
M xed Goods. nig 
; Ma 
DIASTAFOR will improve the quality of your fabrics and will Tas 
increase your sales. Ma 
Give Diastafor a trial. Write to us for full particulars. : h 
1a\ 
THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY ris 


Softeners & Filters 


fron and Oil Removal Filtration | a 
Equipment-Water ciieeeas Appenetes | He 


695 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES 
Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa 





The utit Company hay 









AAO Fourth Ave NewYork | wit 

und 

Pin 

Filters for all Purposes | poss 
Pen Ser ety xype | ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. W 
ROBERTS FILTER MEG. CO. Oils, Chemicals, and Extracts of Every Description a 






min; 
June 


for 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Office and Works Jersey City, N. J. 





DARBY, PA. 





cal 
Mr. 


velo 


| Textile ; - 
Manufacturers NORWO OD have 


Should be interested in DIAX [tes 
for the fellewing reasons 


ros BLEACHING _ Clean, Pure, be 
ad reeks den alt Sparkling Water mas 
time and chemicals. NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO i 


FOR DYKING cons 
More level dyeings are obtained with FLORENCE , MASS. 


economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de : 
gummiag of previously dyed and fin 7 re 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 4 
performed. that 
FOR MERCERIZING th 


Has increased affinity of the cloth for 











ATLANTIC TANK @® BARREL CORP. 


Formerly J, Schwarzwalder & Sons, Inc, 


VATS CYPRESS 


and 





and 


YELLOW 
TANKS PINE 





FOR ALL TEXTILE USES 
15th and Jefferson Streets HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Branch — Louisville, Ky. 











the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 


For PRINTING i REG v. 8. ports 

' t is cially useful in making ad- Bri 

HUNGERFORD FILTERS | | s222sstcrtss DECALSO J® 
pensive, and is devoid of color and PATENT OFFICE must 


easily removable 


—_—_ -—— 





Especially designed to meet the requirements "eS Tree are produced which Water softeners for throwstere, ] 
of the TEXTILE TRADE pemetrate the cloth better, giving scourers, bleachers, dyers . 
] superior results im the handle and “ 
. ~ wm | § fee of the Goth, snd ecomomy im the and finishers 
| sta xtrime. 
HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. || 32 BESET | awe sovssenn 
r : enc 
Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters Malt-Diastase Company | FILTERS & PURIFIERS h 


N 79 Wall Street, New York City American Water Softener Co. 
EW JERSEY t Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. | : P 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila-, ™ 


Clayton - 





\ 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


riedrich Bayer and Co., the Berlin Ani- 
ne Co., Cassella & Co., the Griesheim- 
lektron Co., Kalle & Co., Meister Lu- 
us, and Brunning and Weiler-ter-Meer. 
s regards the remainder of the question 
would refer the member to the answer 
hich I gave on May 27. 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy asked 
d that answer include the last part of 


his question. 


Mr. Webb: It is not possible within 
ie limits of a question and answer to 
sive particulars, so far as they have been 
mmunicated to the Board of Trade, of 
iny suggested agreement. The terms are 

t yet setted, and I have not seen a 
copy. I only know in general outline 
what the terms under discussion are. It 
would be quite impossible to expect ex- 
act particulars of future agreements. 
Lieutenant - Commander Kenworthy: 
Ought we not be able to discuss it be- 
fore it is settled? 

There was no reply. 


Dye and Chemical Notes 

Che election is announced of Harrv 
M. Mabey as chairman of the Traffic 
Managers’ Council of the Associated 
Industries of New York State. Mr. 
Mabey 1s general traffic manager of 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, (Inc.), 
having directed their traffic depart- 
ment for several years, coming to 
them after a long experience in rail- 
road service. 

In response to demand for an 
\merican made equivalent for Erika 
2G N, the Newport Chemical Works, 
Inc.. who have been manufacturing 
the B Extra Brand for some time, 
have placed on the market Newport 
Direct Pink E 2 GN. This brand 
with the other companion product 
under the name of Newport Direct 
Pink E B N and E B Extra make 
possible again the production of cer- 
tain important shades. 

W. F. Van Riper, of the technical 
staff of the dye department of E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., was the speaker at the 
June luncheon meeting of the Chemi- 
cal Club of Philadelphia last week. 
Mr. Van Riper discussed the de- 
velopment of the dye industry in this 
country and the various factors which 
have had a bearing on it. He ex- 
pressed the belief that tariff protec 
‘tion wouli be necessary tee some 
time to come. He predicted that dye 
would continue to show a 
‘onsistently declining level. 

\ Japanese decree, effective fune 
7, requires that coal tar dyes entering 
that country from Germany and 
other nations but having commercial 
with Japan, be licensed. 
Licenses will not be required for im- 
ports from the United States, Great 
Britain and France but all imports 
be accompanied by a certificate 
rigin. 
iding men of science from this 
try will participate in the 92nd 
il meeting of the British Asso- 

n for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at Toronto, August 6 to 13, 
wl will be attended by workers 
ence from all parts of the Brit- 
mpire and countries of Conti- 


prices 


treaties 





RECORD DYE PRODUCTION 


Although the preliminary figures 
of the U. S. Tariff Commission 
estimated the domestic dye pro- 
duction for 1923 at the record 
breaking figure of 92,000,000 Ibs. 
the final report. which is nearly 
ready for the printer shows a pro- 
duction of 93.500.000 Ibs.. or an 
excess of 1,500,000 Ibs. over the 
original approximation. This is 
nearly 50% greater than the out- 
put in 1922 which hitherto held 
ihe record. The average sale price 
of dyes last year was 54.5¢ per Ib., 
an appreciable reduction from the 
average price of 60c¢ in 1922. 


nental Europe. A group represent- 
ing the American Chemical Society 
will deliver addresses, it is an 
nounced. Many of the chemists and 
other scientific men attending the 
conclave will come to the United 


States for the 68th meeting of the« 
American Chemical Society, which 
will be held at Cornell University, 


Sept. 8 to 13. 

The May issue of Dyestuffs, pub 
lished by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc., contains many in 
teresting technical articles including 
one entitled: “Notes on Level Dyeing 
and Penetration of Cotton Fabrics,” 
by Dr. L. J. Matos, of the company’s 
staff. 


For Weevil Control 





Georgia Farmers Active in Cam- 
paign This Year 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Georgia farmers 

have purchased calcium arsenate for 


the control of the boll weevil at the 


rate of 100,000 lbs. per county this | 


year, and are preparing, under the 
leadership of the State College of 
Agriculture, to fight this pest to a 
finish. 


A cold winter, a late spring which | 


delayed the planting of cotton, and 
uniform late planting all over the 
State of Georgia offer a set of cir 
cumstances unusually favorable for 
the control of the boll weevil, and 
farmers believe that if a concerted 
effort is made in every section, they 
can almost stamp him out. 


The cold weather killed many 
hibernating weevils, and the late 


planting held back cotton so that 
many millions of hibernating boll 
weevils came out and died for want 
of a host plant before they could lay 
the eggs which form the first brood 
of weevils. 

In addition to this, more farmers 
than ever before burned their cotton 
stalks and cleared their fence rows 
this fall, thus destroying many other 
hibernating weevils. 

At present farmers are picking all 
of the early squares and destroying 
them, and are either applying or pre 
paring to apply the first dusting for 
weevil control. Calcium arsenate in 
dust form will be most extensively 
used this summer, but syrup mixtures 
are proving popular in many sections 
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Dye sample lots 
in this machine 





The Strickland machine illustrated is especially designed 
for the successful dyeing of sample lots of hosiery. It is 
a sturdy little model, made of Monel metal, with an out- 
side frame of steel angle. It measures 20” wide by 36” 
long, and handles up to 20 Ibs. of hosiery. 


The Strickland Sample lot machine is driven by a paddle 
wheel in the same manner as the Strickland Standard model 
Dyeing machines, which can handle 50 or 100 Ibs. of stock. 

Let us give you a detailed description (with prices) of 

The Strickland Paddle type Dyeing Machine 
The Strickland Sample lot Dyeing Machine 
The Strickland Bleaching Tank 


STRICKLAND 
PATTERN WORKS 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 








THIS simple, reliable, easily 
operated machine gives the 


ACCURATE 


test of tensile strength so long 
sought by the makers and users 
of textile goods and products. 


THE PERKINS 
TENSILE TESTER 


can be supplied with 
or without the 


Elongation Measuring 
Attachment 


kK \ 
— Pal hy 
=a 
WRITE DEPT. T6 
B. F. PERKINS & SON 


Incorporated 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Automatic 
Scales 


FOR 
Weighing 


Checking 


Raw Material 

Sorts 

Soap, Alkali and Dyes 
Balls and Sliver 

Test Pieces 

Tops 


Chis Toledo Scale is especially designed to deter- 
Laps 
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Accuracy 


-in measurement 
and in recording 


Accurate measurement is worthless 
unless accompanied by accurate re- 
cordings. (It’s often worse than use- 
less, in fact, because it is given an 
unjustified degree of confidence). 


By the use of Bristol’s Recording 
Pressure Gauge you can be sure of 
the records as well as the measure- 
ment. Pressures are charted auto- 
matically and the “human element” 
—the great source of error—is 
entirely removed. 


other uses in tne mill proper as well 
as in power plant and central station. 


Tell us what kind of pressure you 
wish to record and we'll furnish you 
with full information regarding the 
gauge best suited for your work. 
Our Bulletin No. 303-D describes a 
number of our pressure gauges. We 
also have booklets on _ Bristol’s 
Tachometers, Counters, Recording 
Thermometers and  Psychrometers 
for the charting of relative humidity. 


mine the percentage of moisture in raw materials, 


Bobbins yarn or 


suspended from the scale, hanging in an oven. As 


There are many types of Bristol’s 
gauges in use in textile mills for 
reading the pressures of Steam Boil- 
ers, Air Compressors and for many 


cloth, A sample of specified weight is 


The Bristol Company 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Roving 


niin the oven heat dries the sample the travel of the 


scale indicator shows the vercentage lost by 
Yardage : 


evaporation 


TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL’S 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE. 


PRESSURE GAUGE 


Section Beams 


The dial graduations indicate percentage, each 


Shipments 
And for 


other purposes. 


graduation representing one-tenth of one per cent. 
many The scale is automatic, extraordinarily sensitive 


and unfailingly reliable. 


Toledo Scale Company Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 


106 Sales Rooms and Service Stations in cities in the United States znd Camada— Others im thirty-four foreign countries 
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Ey 


“Sellers” Shaft Couplings 


PULLEYS eS 20 


©O ©O Line 


SONS CO 


The 


Patented 


a bina FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
| Designed +o withstand 
severe line-shaft service. 
Flanged to protect the 
workmen from being 
caught on the bolt 
heads or nuts. Ma- 
chined all over to 
template, making 
them interchangeable 
and therefore easily 
duplicated. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY 


is a feature that has made 


THE WespD LINE 


of Power Transmission Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


eres 


7 te ee ll eo 


The kind to put on first or when other kinds fail. 
out or let go. 


They will never wear 
Compare it with any other type and note:— 


It grips each shaft independent of the other. 
It holds both shafts in true axial alignment. 


It transmits the full power of the shaft. 


aE pS ny TONNE came 


It runs perfectly true. 


It requires no special fitting to place. 


YUAN UL UT 


It will connect two different sized shafts from 1 7/16 to 5 15/16”. 


7 er a Bs fe Oe, Ee 


Shipments of Complete Couplings or Change Parts from STOCK. 


WHERE IS ITS EQUAL? 


Send for eur catalegue. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Inc. 


Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New England Office: 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND INJECTORS 


HAAN TTT FLT OS TONUETTPT TT TT T 


FAUULAUMUOUUUVOAV ISU TEULAUUAHOOLUELUAU A UES 


OWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 


Kell WAQARRDNCIRIRINRSTOOUUVUHENUAUATOMOUUTSUHALNGHOUASRGAASOA SAU USEOAG DATA AAAS YSERA ESS 
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| Maple Hoc 


ls THe Best 


tytn 


Where hard usage puts 
flooring to the supreme 
test,—in factory, ware- 
house or mill, Maple 
Flooring is always pref- 


erable. 


Write us today for full 
information as to sizes 
and grades, also deliv- 
ered prices in any quan- 
tity, anywhere. 


E BARTHOLOMEW 


HARDWOOD 
COMPANY 








UMBER1 
BELT STOCK 


Registered in U. & Pat. Of. 


Textile Mill 
Strapping 


Tight Grain, Strong Fibre 
Slowly Tanned Leather 


THE DRUID OAK 
BELTING CO., Inc. 


John E. Deford, Pres. & Treas. 


Baltimore :-: Maryland 


Save in Freight by using 


WILTS VENEER 
PACKING CASES 


They are lighter and stronger, made 
‘{ perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 


Shocks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds 
in freight on every shipment because 
of extreme lightness. Stronger than 
inch boards, burglar proof, water- 
proof and clean. 

Vrite for prices and samples 
Convincing prices — Quick service 


WILTS VENEER CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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60”x60” Double Finisher Card 





D. & F. Tape Condenser 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 


360 Spindle Mule 


GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNAUGHT PICKERS 
SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 
FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ET‘ 


WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


Write for Catalogues 


é | : 
A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the warping, splitting and break- 
washer. The feather fits age. 

tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head Extra long oblong nut cannot 


be drawn into wood or b:- 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is three ee loose. 
ply hardwood—guarantees Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
strength and freedom from _ tight. 


Write today for trial proposition. 


VERMONT SPOOL & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 
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An Accurate and 
Sensitive Balance 


For Textile Use 


Style No. 5020 
Working parts and grad- 
uated beam enclosed in 
glass metal case. 
For further particulars 
mention Style No. 5020. 


Torsion Balances used by 
National, State and Municipal 
Governments. United States 
Appraisers Stores, Manufac- 
turers and the trade. IV rite 
for Textile Pamphlet. 


The Torsion 


Balance Company 


Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 
Office, 92 Reade Street, Ne York 


Branches Chicago 
and San Fraacisco 


OUR PROFITS DEPEND 
PONYOUR PRODUCTION 
AND YouR PRODUCERS 
KNOW THEM 


RQOT 


MAKE YOU 
THOROUGHLY ACQUAINTED 


The Root Co. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Southern Office: 
144 S. ChurchS:.. Charlotte N.'C. 





Highest Grade 


Machinefor 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching Ri- 
der tickets to 
Hosiery or other 
Garments. 




















Uses pointed 
staples, can- 
not tear the 
finest fabric 


Send 
for 
Catalogue 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co., 15,5, Sixt Skeet 
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English Bleachers’ Big Profit 
\Tany r ‘ } | 


rE} i ( Phe 


. , e veal 

M irch last 1t made a trading 

] te! chargin for repairs, 

t es, et £1,091,628 

1 nef prot, atter allowing for 

Cy ciation nd debenture interest 

»} £795,379 These are the largest 

t in the company’s history 

exception of the boom year 

1Q1G-2¢ when the net profit was 

LS1 3,500 The directors propose to 

pa ‘ lividend of 20% on the ordi- 

nary shares for the second consecu 
tive eal 


Dye Developments 


(Continued from page 125) 


consumers. It is also evident that if 


British dye manufacturers are to 
keep their plants going at full capac 


ity, it 1s 


necessary for them to in- 


crease their export trade. The dye- 
stuffs situation in Great Britain, from 
the standpoint of production capacity, 
is thus quite similar to the situation 

the United States 

‘To encourage the export trade in 
British dyes it has been proposed by 
ome that the Dominions and British 
colonie 
tariff 
\s a 


worthy oT! 


should establish preferential 
rates for British-made dyes 


first step in this direction it is 


note that Australia, like 
Great Britain, has adopted the policy 
of limiting the importation of foreign 


dyes to those which are unobtainable 


British makers.” 
Italian Industry 


The pre Wal posit on ot Italy Was 


one of entire dependence upon Cer 


many for dye requirements, and when 


the importation of colors was cut off 


in 1915 she was foreed, under more 


or les advers¢ conditions. to unde 


take her own © production The 


rowth of the industry is little short 


of remarkable when it is considered 


that the country is dependent upon 
uitside sources for coal and coal-tat 
‘ es. Howeve Italy’s supply ot 
raw materials as barytes, sul 
d ro t nd the develop 
‘ he waterpower of the coun 
11 to the synthetic produc 
oO nitrogen, together with 
e domestic production of sulphur 
id. are factors of considerabl 
nce 
which Italv has m 
i cture of dv s ind 
Vv tne oductio 0 Ti¢ l I 
) ) s 1922, O bout so 
e countrys require! ent h 
yveste 1 < ’ | im ) 
0.000 lire ($8,900,000 at present 
ext 9 


Textile Future in Texas 


{ ( rite rom fade $3) 

losing the lower carrier charges 
In shipping machinery into Texas 
this will mean about $5,000 saving 
tor a 10,000 spindle mill. 


Labor and Capital 
Texas has the labor, climate and 
capital for rapid expansion of cotton 
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The following statistics, compiled by the Bureau of the 

Census, show cotton consumed, cotton on hand and active cot- 

| ton spindles for the month of May, 1923 and 1924, with statistics 
of cotton consumed for the ten months ending May 31. 

(The statistics of cotton in this report are given in running 
bales, counting round as half bales, except foreign cotton, which 
is in equivalent 500-pound bales.) 

(Linters not included.) 








= | 
Cotton consumed | Cotton on hand 
during (bales) — May 31— | Cotton 
ar Sa spindles | 
Locality <TC... mh C hCUlc [UO ee ee ae active 
o- en In : ee juring May 
May nonths consuming | storage and |" (. ber) 
, ending establish- jat compresses 
| May 31 |ments (bales) (bales) | 
| — nteerunansintinandlaeteeiiaed ae stained einiiligaeipeaiedas ws een 
United States | 1924 | *413,649 |*4,901,163 | *1,157,778 | *1,126,711 |30,493, 165 
1923 620,854 | 5,661,412 1,634,167 1,580,219 |35,374,018 
Cotton-growing States.| 1924 | 289,897 3,372,479 636,619 | 962,786 |15,784,301 | 
- | 1923 | 392,585 | 3,588,305 | 898,385 | 1,254,865 |16,089,335 
New England States..} 1924 | 103,373 | 1,361,244] 453,192 87,255 |13,087,169 
| 1923 | 195,472 | 1,756,267 | 642,014 | 197,154 |17,505,414 
All other State | 1924 20,379 | 257,440 | 67,967 | 76,670 | 1,621,695 | 
| 1923 | 32,797 | 316,840 | 93,768 | 128,200 | 1,779,269 | 
| | 


* Includes 15,846 Eg. 9,369 other for. 3,504 Am-Eg. and 311 





Eg. 33,588 other for. 
ther for.7,113 Am-Eg. and 2,357 sea-island 
197,171 Eg. 90,104 other for. 28,799 Am-Eg. 


1923 


and 551,232 bales in 1923 








Carolina has 


South 
three spindles per capita, North Car- 


manufacturing 


this latter 
should be able to fur 


olina two, and based on 


hgure, lexas 


nish labor for 9,000,000 spindles. At 
the present time we have about 200,- 
mills in 
During the 


last 18 months there have 


000 spindles and about 24 
successful operation. 
been two 
mills organized, one of which is com 
pleted, and the other now in process 
f three other 
mills are being organized, and should 
be completed this year. In spite of 


present high building and machinery 


of construction, while 


costs it is seen that Texas is rapidly 
becoming textilized. 

Last year this State received from 
iericulture over one billion dollars, 
or about 12% of the soil crop value 
of the United States; in addition we 
produced something like $200,000,000 
in crude oil. This means more money 
such as 
in which you gentlemen 
interested in estab- 
likely that 


aid for cotton mills in 


for productive enterprises, 
textile mills, 
re very largely 
lishing It is 
some financial 


also very 


lexas will be secured from New Eng 


ind companies which have closed 
lown their plants, and will wish t 
more their propert 

In the development of the textile 
ndt y in Texas there will perhaps 
from time to time come to your at 
tention unwort!l 


hy promotion schemes 
f would rob the 


vour respective cities ot 


which, if successful, 
citizens of 
the money placed in improper invest 
ment. TI believe then that it would be 
to your great advantage to consider 
the establishment of a clearing house 
o keep vour members over the state 


on cotton mill activities On 


nosted , 
of your Chambers of Commerce 
tol 


9 act as a clearing house and 
through this medium exchange ideas 
The failure of a 
promotion scheme in one community 


might be successful in 


of experiences. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 





12,529 Am-Eg. and 2,453 sea-island in consuming est., 
in public storage 
and 4,394 sea-island. 

Linters not included above were 42,481 bales consumed during May in 1924 and 

bales in 1923; 122,043 bales on hand in consuming establishments on May 31, 1924, and 164,157 

| bales in 1923; and 74,437 bales in public storage and at compresses in 1924, and 
Linters consumed during ten months ending May 31 amounted to 451,453 bales in 1924 


another if 











| 
| 


id consumed, 65,077 
nd 18,719 Eg. 18,457 
Ten-months’ consumption 


sea-islar 





55,076 


48,507 bales in 





there was no way of knowing of im- 
proper activities in former places. 
In conclusion let me say that it is 
altogether wise for us instead of sell- 
Ing our cotton for from 20 to 30c per 
lb. that we put it into cloth and double 
its value. There is 60% of this in- 
creased value that will be paid for 
labor, and the money which labor re- 
ceives will be spent wjth your mer- 
chants. Furthermore the income 
from a cotton mill is steady. 
Whether it is raining or whether the 
sun is shining the cotton mill runs the 
year around; gives opportunity for 
safe and sound investments for your 
citizenship, keeps your money at 
home and at profitable work. Textil- 
izing Texas means economic indepen- 
dence and the escape of undue hard- 
ships during 
which are as 


business 
sure to come as the 
night is to follow the day. 


depressions, 





New Cotton Statistical Service 
With 


a view to keeping its customers 
trade informed 
basic conditions in the indus 
Merchants National 


Boston S issuing a 


the cotton closely 


reoarding 
eerard £ 


ry, the Bank of 


comprehensive 


itton statistical service 


This consists 
ise leaf binder entitled 
Analyses of the Cotton 


a volume in los 
‘Statistical 
Industry ”, weekly addenda of current 
periodical f 1 


portant developments in the 


figures, and analyses of im- 


industry 
The volume in the loose leaf binder 
contains approximately fifty tables cov 
ering all fundamental phases of the 
cotton trade including acreage, produc 
tion, supply and distribution, car 
movement into si 


ry-over, 
exports, takings, 


sight, 


prices of yarns and fabrics, manufac 
turing margins, and percentage activitv 
of the industry 


rent figures 


By inserting the cur- 
furnished from week to 
week one may keep the statistics in the 
binder continuously up to date 


June 21, 1924 


The statistics cover foreign cottons as 
well as American. They extend over 
several years, and are so arranged that 
major trends and yearly comparisons 
may be seen readily. Some of the 
figures are merely tabulations of stand 
ard data of the trade, but others are 
special analyses and comparisons which 
help to bring out fundamental conditions 
of supply and demand of the staple 
The purpose of the service is to provide 
those receiving it with the most recent 
authoritative data in most useful form. 

The service is directed by Alston H. 
Garside, manager of the Industrial 
Service Department, who has_ been 
engaged in cotton statistical research for 
ten years. Mr. Garside was formerly 
statistician of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. During the 
past five years he has been editor of the 
Monthly Statistical Summary of the 
Cotton Industry, formerly issued by the 
bank. : 

The bank has prepared this service 
primarily for its larger commercial 
customers and furnished it to them 
without charge. In view of the extensive 
character of the service and the con 
siderable cost involved in maintaining 
it the bank is making a charge for it t 
non-customers 


To Hold 


Meeting 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co. and its 
subsidiary companies, the Buffalo Steam 
Pump Co., and the Carrier Air Condi 
tioning Co., will hold the annual meeting 
of the managers of their branch offices 
at Buffalo the week beginning June 23rd 
About 30 men from various parts of the 
United States and Canada are expected 
to attend for discussion of the various 
subjects connected with engineering sales 
work, and to become familiar with new 
developments at the factories of the com 
panies. 


Branch Managers’ 


Lindsay, Hyde Production Not 


Hurt by Fire 

The plant of Lindsay, Hyde & C 
2130 E. York Street, Philadelphia, manu 
facturers of winding and other textile 
machinery, was damaged by fire Friday, 
June 13. The damage, which was e» 
tensive, was confined, however, to their 
stock room so that they were closed 
down for only two days. Therefore 
there will be no interference whatever 
with their production and manufacturing 
facilities which are 
without interruption 


being continued 


Appoint Buffalo Representa- 
tives 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mic! 
announce the appointment of 

Seaver & 
Buffalo, 


Riden 
Kendig, 773 Ellicott Squ 
New York, L. N. Riden 
resident manager, as their representat 
in the Buffalo district. 


Occupying New Plant 


The Sanvmetal Products Co. is \ 
occupying its new plant located at 
bana Road & Nickel Plate 
Cleveland, Ohio. It will be « 
exclusively to manufacturing 
partitions 

Puiia., Pa. Sale of the mach 
and equipment of the Shadewald 
3rd and Huntington Sts., which w 
have been held on June 18th, has 
withdrawn by order of Anna E. S« 
wald and Ninth Bank & 


executors 


Trust 


nta- 
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New Carpet Mill Plans 


Specifications for Hardwick, 
Magee Co.’s New Mill 
Plans for the erection of an addi- 
1 to the plant of Hardwick, Maece 
o., manufacturers of wiiton carpets 
nd rugs, which now occupies the 
ntire block at Lehigh avenue, 7th, 
Marshall and Huntingdon - streets, 
ave been prepared by the Ballinger 
‘o., architects and engineers, Phila- 
elphia and New York. An adja- 
ent block of ground has been pur- 
-hased, bounded by Marshall, Harold, 
Oakdale and Wendle streets, upon 
vhich they will construct a new dye- 
ouse and manufacturing building. 
Specifications call for a building 
our stories in height, with a_base- 
ment. It will have a frontage on 
\larshall and Wendle streets of 266 
feet 8 inches and 94 feet 2 inches 
on Harold and Oakdale streets. The 
first floor will be used for a dye- 
house, with provision for yarn stor- 
ige in the basement and general man- 
ufacturing in the upper stories. 
“Super-Span” Roof 
The first three stories will be of 
reinforced concrete, using slab con- 
struction, to obtain flat ceilings with- 
out the use of beams or girders, and 
round columns with mushroom type 
In the fourth floor structural 
steel fireproofed with concrete, and 
steel roof trusses will be used. Gyp- 
sum will be specified for the roof on 
account of its lightness and insulat- 
ing properties. The roof will be 
‘super-span”’ saw tooth type, provid- 
ing a floor area of 65 by 183 ft., un- 
obstructed by posts and securing north 
light free from the glare of the sun. 
Red brick, with a terra-cotta band 
course at the second story line, will 





heads. 


be used for the exterior, with terra- 
cotta coping and window sills. Win- 
dows will consist of rolled steel sash 
with ventilating panels, except in the 
nrst floor where double wood sash 
ll be installed. Roof covering will 
be of tarred felt and slag. Cement 
ors will be used-in the dye-house 
| basement, with wood flooring in 
upper stories. A special heating 
ventilating system in the dye- 
use will prevent the formation of 
which frequently occurs in dye- 
uses. Fire protection is provided 
60,000-gallon sprinkler tank to 
rected on a street tower 60 ft. 

e the roof. 


To Fight Cancellations 
(Continued from page 40) 


cases will to less than 
00 each so that they may be tried 


Municipal Court 


imount 


where an answer 
lays and a deci- 


turnable in five « 
in about 20 days. 


Cases involv- 
more than $1,000 are tried in Su- 
e Court 
Ss amount 


where delays some- 


to several years, mak 


test cases valueless. 


he association will attempt to 


ire a decision whereby jobbers 
be fi rced to accept and pay for 
ls ordered on contract and then 
‘elled when the only reason ad- 


ced for cancellation is lower ho- 
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siery prices. It is understood that a 
jobber’s request for adjustment be- 
tween the two prices after accepting 
the merchandise or willingness to re- 
turn the merchandise unopened be- 
cause lower market values represent 
a loss to him constitutes a breach of 
contract and will be subject to court 
action. 

Expenses of these trials will be 
borne by the association in line with 
its policy to serve members without 
extra assessments. If judgments are 
obtained the benefits will revert to 
members holding the contracts. 





Navy To Buy Textiles 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Bids will be 
opened by the Bureau of Supplies & 
Accounts, July 8, 10 a. m., to furnish 
to the Navy 241,000 yds. of I1 oz. 
dark blue flannel; 8,000 yds. of 7 
oz. dark blue flannel; 27,000 yds. of 
18 oz. dark blue cloth; 2,500 yds. of 
28/30 oz. dark blue cloth; and 142,000 
yds. of 30 oz. dark blue jersey. The 
width of all the foregoing items speci- 
fied is 54-in. Bids will be also 
opened on 64,000 yds. of white cheese 
cloth, 28-in. wide; 104,000 yds. 6.5 
oz heavy lining black canvas, 24-in.; 
66,000 yds. of 4.5 oz. black Venetian, 
32-in.; 13,000 yds. of black silesia, 
36-in.; 725,000 yds. of 5 oz. bleached 
cotton sheeting, 33-in.; 420,000 yds. 
of black cotton tape, 14-in.; 65,000 
Sheets of gray cotton wadding; 30,000 
yds. of 5 oz. bleached cotton duck, 
27-in.; 2,000 yds. of 4 oz. cotton 
sleeve lining, 40-in.; 4,000 yds. of 
4.25 oz. black mohair serge, 32-in.; 
600 yds. of undyed velveteen pocket- 
ing, 27-in.; and 767,000 yds. of blue 
denim, 28-in. 


Correction 


Through a peculiar and unfortu 
nate error in our print shop, the type 
of two separate items became mixed, 
with a result that an item was made 
to read that A. W. Lockwood was 
mill manager for the Amalgamated 
Silk Corp. of Fast Mauch Chunk, Pa 
Mr. Lockwood has no 
with that company but is mill m: 
ager for the Pioneer Pacific Worst: 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal Booth Art 
stead, also mentioned in the item, ! 


connection 


superintendent under Mr. Lockw 


Cotton Movement 
WASHINGTON, D. ( The cotto 
movement from August I to June 13, 
as reported by the Department f 


\griculture, was as follows: 


1924 1923 

Bales Bales 
Port receipts ‘ « 6,502,221 9,078 449 
Port stocks hava a $28,313 1, OST 
Interior receip's 7.184, 706 7.166.352 
Interior stocks 312.127 391,675 


Into sight..... . 11,269,239 11,022,988 
North’n spinners’ tak 

SOR. Kaeneces ia 1.739.625 
South’n spinners’ tak 

ings ease athe 3.661,854 
World's visible supply 

of American cotton 


> 944 060 
4.165.616 


1.366.440 1,258.36 

Putra. Pa. The Overbrook Carpet 
Co., 56th St. and Lancaster Ave., 
carpets and rugs, are making minor 
alterations to their plant and rebuil 
their smoke-stack 
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ALCULATIONS 





Centains 332 Calcul 
tions and Solutions 


Saves Time; Eliminates Guessing; 


Thereby reduces spoiled goods and increases productive efficiency. 


This book brings together for 


the first time practically every 


calculation needed in the knitting mill. 


Arranged and indexed so that any problem or calculation can be 


instantly found. 


An idea of the contents is given by the following partial list of 


subjects : 


Practical Preblems in Flat and Rib 
Knitting 

Inter-relation of Yarn Number 

Diameter 

Needles per Inch 

Stitches 

Needle Speed 

Productien in Pounds, Square Yards, 
Linear Yards and Dozens of Gar. 


ments 
Weight of Fabric 


Tensile Strength Both Ways 

Width, Thickness and Appeerance 
Yarn Counts and Their Conversion 
Single Equivalent of Multiple Yarns 


Proportions ef Yarns in Maltiple 
Thread Work 


Winder Capacity 

Fabric Analysis 

Single and Multiple Thread 
Common Stitch and Warp 
Miscellaneous Problems, Etc. 


Postpaid $3 Per Copy 


How many copies can 


you use in your mill? 


BRAGDON, LORD AND NAGLE COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 




















Write 
or 
Phone 
for 
Prices 


Custom Service 


at lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with high grade work. 
With direct rail connection, sid- 
ings, mill tracks and every facility 
for handling material, prompt 
delivery is assured. 

High grade work in 


Wool Waste 


Sorting Dusting 
Grading Garnetting 
Scouring Carding 
Burring Picking 


Special attention given to 


CARBONIZING 
Wool --- Noils --- Rags 


Riverina Mills 
Medford Hillside Mass. 


George M. Wallace 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING| 


G FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH~PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. 








Agent 
Telephone Mystic 3050 ~ __—_— $$ 
GEORGE LEWIS & SON 
—Commission 
DOUBLING, TWISTING, COPING AND CONING 
ibe OF ARTIFICIAL, 
Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, | WISCOSE STRAW 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. COTTON, HORSE- WE ALSO REDRAW 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. HAIR, HOSIERY FROM COPS, CONES 
TRAM AND YARNS 
OF EVERY DE- AND TUBES 
WINDING? | ==" 
ee Our Machines are Capable of Producing 16.000 to 27.000 Pounds aMonth, and We Can Make Quick Deliterie 





Telephon 








COMMISSION SPINNING SOLICITED 
IN WOOLEN KNITTING YARNS 


THE DUNHAM MILLS, INC., 


SPECIALISTS 





COMMISSION WEAVING 
All kinds of plain and fancy Men’s 
Wear and Dress Goods woven on 


commission 


E. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CoO. 
Lowell, Mass 


e 


Trenton N. J., 4308 






SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. JOB TWISTING 


Pequonock, Conn 


COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 


MAANEXIT SPINNING CO. 
Webster, 


7 FAIR STREET Telephone Sherwood 1887 PATERSON, N. J. 














Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week ? 


Delivery in skeins, tubes, 


cones, balls or cabled 


ARCHER YARN COMPANY 
69 Sprague St. Providence, R. I. 


T would surprise you to know the num- 
ber and kind of millmen that carefully 
read THE CLEARING HOUSE pages 

every week. Are you taking full advantage 
of this fact ? 


Mass. 









\\ 








I 


ao ™ 
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OBITUARY 


Thomas Oakes 

Oakes, head of Thos. 
Oakes & Co., woolens and worsteds, 
died at his home in Bloomfield, N. J., 
late last week at the age of 86 years. 
Mr. Oakes had been in ill health for 
the last few weeks. Funeral services 
will be held at 3:30 o'clock Monday 
afternoon. He was active in the 
management of the business of Thos. 
Oakes & Co. until he was stricken 
with an attack of indigestion about 
six weeks ago. 

Mr. Oakes had served as a Re- 
publican member of the township 
committee which antedates the pres- 
ent Bloomfield town council. He was 
president of the board of education 
for about 35 years, having resigned 
from that position in 1915. He was 
president of the Bloomfield National 
Bank, since the organization of the 
bank in 1899. For 13 years he was 
president of the New Jersey Railroad 
& Canal Co., resigning from that 
office in 1921, although he remained 
as a director of the company. 


Louis W. Emerson 

Louis W. Emerson, president of 
the Warrensburg (N. Y.) Woolen 
Co., died on June 4 following an ill- 
ness of several months. He was born 
July 1858, at Warrensburg. 
Nearly every industry in Warrens- 
burg was established by him or 
through his influence. The Warrens- 
burg Woolen Co. was organized by 
Mr. Emerson, his brother, James A. 
Emerson, and T. J. Eldridge, of 
North Creek. The company has 
since been incorporated with L. W. 
merson as president and Milton N. 
Eldridge as secretary and general 
manager. Mr. Emerson at the time 
of his death was president of the 
Emerson National Bank at Warrens- 
burg, a director of the Manufactur- 
ers National Bank at Troy, a director 
of the Albany Trust Co., a director 
of the City National Bank at Syra- 
cuse and also a large stockholder in 
the Hudson Valley Railway Co. 


Thomas 


25, 


Howard E. Greene 

Howard E. Greene, president of 
H. E. Greene & Inc., of 334 
Fourth Avenue, New York, dealers 
in yarns, fell unconscious at the 
Greenwich Country Club last Sun- 
day and died 
reached him. 


Co.. 


before a_ physician 


Mr. Greene had been 


a member of the club for several 
vears. Mr. Greene lived at 310 West 
| ighty sixth Street, New York. 


Jonathan F. Thompson 
Jonathan F. Thompson, 78 years 
Id, the manufacturer 
n Schuylkill Haven, Pa., died here. 
\fter years in the hosiery 
ine, he turned to underwear manu- 
acturing. 


first hosiery 


several 


Frank E. Cowles 
Frank E. Cowles, vice president 
ind general manager of the U. S. 
Whip Co., Westfield, Mass., died ir 
he Noble Hospital in that city on 
lune 12, following an operation for 
ippendicitis, aged 54 years. He was 
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a native of Chicago and had lived 
in Westfield since he was I! 
old. 


yeais 


Edmund Pomeroy Collier 

Edmund Pomeroy Collier, partner 
in the firm of Avery & Co. wool mer- 
260 Summer St., died 
suddenly at the Phillips House, Mass- 
achusetts General Hospital, June 16th 
following an operation. Mr. Collier 
who was a native of Cohasset, Mass. 
and whose father was a well known 
sea captain spent the first half of his 
life in the teaching profession, enter- 
ing the wool house of Mauger & 
Avery some thirty-five years ago. 
When the concern of Mauger & 
Avery came to an end Mr. Collier who 
was head bookkeeper entered a little 
later into business relations with 
Elisha L. Avery. Mr. Collier was a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and secretary of his class 
of ‘75, he was also vice president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


H. M. Swetland 

H. M. Swetland, prominently iden- 
tified with business publishing since 
1884, died Sunday at his 
Upper Montclair, N. J., 
f At the time of his death he 
was president of the United Publish- 
ers Corp., the holding company for 
three large groups of business pub- 
lications, one of which is the Tex- 
tile Publishing Co., publishers of the 
Dry Goods Economist. The other 
two groups are the Iron Age Publish- 
ing Co. and The Class Journal Co. 
Mr. Swetland was also president of 
the latter company and occupied a 
like office with the Federal Printing 
Cay te BR, 


chants” of 


home in 
at the age 
Or 7i: 


Realty Co., and Swet 


land Realty Co. He was active in 
associational work, being president 
of the National Publishers Associa 


tion and chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Associated 


ness Papers, Inc. 


Frederick E. Haight 
Frederick Everest Haight, 
member of the firm of A. S. Haight 
& Co., New York knit goods selling 
agents, died June 14 at his summer 
home at West Hampton Beach, New 
York. Mr. Haight was 59 years old. 
He graduated in 1887 from 
Trinity College, and was a_ founder 
of the Society of Colonial Wars and 
a member of the University, 
and Merchants’ During th 
war he was a member of the Council 
of National Defense and of the War 
Industries Board. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter and two sons, 


Busi- 


senior 


was 


Grolier 


clubs. 


Sherman Post and Everest Denslow 
Haight, both associated with A. S. 
Haight & Co. 
Max Phillips 
Max Phillips, founder and_ part 
owner of the National Hair Cloth 


Co., Jasper and Orleans streets, with 
a branch mill located in Frankford, 
Philadelphia, died Sunday, June 15, 
as the result of a fall from the roof 
of the apartment in which he made 
his home. 260 Fort Washington ave. 
Mr. Phillips was a member of a 
number of charitable organizations. 
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Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR MILL MAK- 
ING ELASTIC WEBBING. Man must 
have been superintendent or weaver 
Must understand the thoroughly. 

Good salary 
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WW 
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Business Opportunities 








PROCESSED TUSSAH, ARTIFI- 
CIAL SILK WASTE, CAMEL 
HAIR STOCK 
(Regular Productions) 

For Woolen Manufacturers 
DANIEL J. REILLY 
36 Ditmars St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


boss 
business 
oftered 
Address ADV. 617, 
334 Fourth Avenue, 


Textile World 
New York 









REMNANTS WANTED 


All wool remnants, headings or odd lots; 
broadcloth, uniform cloth, upholstery cloth, 
billiard cloth, kersey, etc. 

and quote price in 


J. 1. MORRIS, 





Submit sample 
first letter 


Southbridge, Mass. 


WOOLEN MILL 
EXECUTIVE 


With 20 years’ experience, 
now employed and who 
thoroughly understands the 
mill business desires to con- 
nect with a good mill as 
manager or superintendent. 


Address Adv. 601, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Men Wanted 


GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


A long and 
lacturer of a 
full fashioned stockings both pure 
dipped dyed ingrain 1s interested 
im securing the services of a thoroughly 
experienced superintendent. He must 
be familiar from a practical as well as 
1 theoretical viewpoint in the 
facturing of full silk 
and be fully competent to take ove 
entire management ot 


established 
complete 
silk 


and 


well manu 


line of ladies 


Situations Wanted 


manu 
hosiery 
the 
plant 


fashioned 
Mactufacturers who are iu need of superin 
tendentg or overseers for any department of mill moptet 

o ne 
work may learn of suitable men upon applicatior Horteegiee 


In replying kindly 





by mail or telephone to C. T. DONLEVY, care furnish your exper 
fextile World, 111 Summer Street, Boston, Mass ence in detail as well as age, salary 

ace Pa ae Se desired and any other information that 
FIXER IN HOSIERY MILL. Position wanted by you might think would interest your 

man 25 years of age, American, married. Worked on future employer All replies will be 

all kinds of hosiery. Familiar with Banner, May treated in confidence 

Steady dial loopers, Union Special and Merrow Sewing 


machines Good commendations 





0. B. 8127, Textile World, Boston, Mass Address Adv. 612, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
OVERSEER SPINNING IN WOOLEN MILL 
tion wanted by man 25 years of age Americ 
single. Worked on woolen, shoddy and knitting 
Familiar with Davis & Furber machines 





recommendations 


O. B. 8128, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


BLEACH, DYE, AND FINISH- 











OV ERSEER SPINNING IN WOOLEN MILL. Posi ING WORKS WITHIN EASY 
tion wanted by man 32 years of age, American, mar ~ ~ 
ried Worked on woolen and woolen mixes Familia REACH OF NEW YORK CITY 
with D. & F. and J. & B. mules. Good reference DESIRES SERVICES OF MAS- 
O. B. 8129, Textile World, Boston, M = - 
TER MECHANIC. Only those 
BOSS DRESSER (Ske indin pooling or twist 
ing) IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILI Position able to take general charge of 
wanted by man 47 years of age, English, married plant of this sort and having 
orked on fancy woolens and worsteds and _ piece 
dyes Familiar with all kinds of machinery Good bleachery experience and good 
ene eter austin “upene! Raaion. hGaie recommendations will be consid- 
: ered. Good opportunity for 
SUPT. KNITTING OR NARROW FABRIC PLANT 
Position wanted by man 36 ye of age, Ame an young man. 
married. Worked on all kinds of knit goods and white r ; World 
goods Familiar with all makes machinery Good Address Adv 620, extile orlc 
recommendation 22 = r . 
O. B. 8131, Textile World, Boston, Mas 334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
BOSS DYER, CHEMIST OR ASST. TO SUPT 
Position wanted by’ man °7 vears of age American 
married. Worked on plush, felt, glove linings, woolens, Wanted 
worsteds. hosiery Familiar with all ma woolen 
ee ectite kate thes cae ae Young man for second hand 





references 


O. B. 8132, Textile World, Boston, Mass in dyehouse. 


« > ACGe c ie 7“ p etc 
OVERSEER RING SPINNING, TWISTING State age, experience, etc. 


SPOOLING OR WARPING. Position wanted by man Address Adv. 592, Textile World, 
29 vears of age. English, single Worked on all 334 Fourth Avenue, New York 
counts of yarn Familiar with all make machiners 
Good recommendations 

O. B. 8133, Textile World, Boston, Ma 


Wanted 


OVERSEER 





DYEING IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED 5 a : ie ; 
MILL. Position wanted by man 31 years of ast A dyer to act as assistant foreman, 
american married Worked n piece dye woolens and who is experienced in skein silk 
worsted raw stock, shoddy, noils, slubbing and waste . 7 . 2 ins J : . so 
Familiar with all kinds piece dyeing machinery. Good dyeing, a knowledge of vat dye- 
references 


ing required. 
Address Adv. 611, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


0. B. 8135, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SLPERINTENDENT WOOLEN OR WORSTED 


MILL Position wanted by man 34 years of age 
American, married Worked on woolen suitings and 
overcoating polos, cotton shirting Good recom 
saanaaaniaaatel Wanted : 
O. B. 8136, Textile World, Boston, Mass A dyer who is experienced in the 


dyeing of silk piece goods, includ 


OVERSEER WEAVING WOOLEN OR WORSTED 





MILL. Position wanted by man 48 years of age. ing all silk, silk and wool and silk 
American, maried, Worked on all tyoes of woolen | and cotton. Aas 
looms, also the old Crompton eee "Gor d Address Adv. 610, Textile World, 
recommendations 334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

O. B. 8137, Textile World. Boston, Mass 
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BOBBINS—SPOOLS 


WE BUY and Sell New or Used Bob- 
bins, Spools, Skewers, Butts, Shut- 


CLOCKING MACHINES FOR SALE 


20 Merrow 60-UD Stem Machines 
10 Singer Arrowhead Machines 





— Se aaanaeee 
Sea SEN EAT. 









DO NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY 


tles, Twisters, and other Sundries. IAMES SLAYBAUGH 
uit 1 PELE, TO PURCHASE DESIRABLE 
2337 N. 7th St Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa 





FOSTER WINDERS 





FOR SALE 
i—Frank Bailey, No. 2, 16 Arm Cool Yarn 


MILL PROPERTIES | 


For Sale Dryer. i j i ing: 
te i a We are offering, subject to prior sale, the following: 

a lriven, 
1-100 SPINDLES i—Heine, 200 h.p. horizontal tubular Cotton Mills: 
Skein to Tube Equipment boiler, equipped with Automatic Fuel Property No. 6—Spinning mill, Located 


PERCELAY YARN CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





Saving Co.'s Combustion Control. 
588, 


Ave., 


Address Adv 
34 Fourth 


Textile World, 
New York. 





4,000 spindles with twisters, 
in the South 
7—Spinning mill, 


40s. Located in the Middle Atlantic States. 


handling 8s 


24,000 spindles handling Egyptian an¢@ Peeler 


to 20s yarn 


yarns from 3s tc 


20—Spinning equipment, 6,800 spindles making 2s to i2s yarns in cones, tubes, skeins 


and warpers. Located 
27—Cotten spinning unit, 


Located 


in New England 


in New Englanc 


3,000 spindles equipped 


to make from &s to 30s yarn 


“We have discontinued the gl 1 of * No. 29—Spinning and Weaving Mill, 23.000 spindles, 600 looms. Located in the Middle 
our business and "one ‘specializing in We buy and sell all kinds of Atlantic States 
underwear and hosiery. rherefore we Braidingand Knitting equipment No alte yy Weaving Mill, 13,000 spindles, 350 looms making sheetings. Located 

f i about 00 glove ‘ , € € : . 
. ichines nd “5 : sortn ent . £ be ne No. 35—Plant equipped for the glazing, tubing, winding and spooling of yarns and thread } 
m vine i | a 5 rent o iited Located in New Englan 
nee pint emt yn etenet Pine Bg ILL Se eae wees No. 48—Spinning and Weaving Mill, 16,250 spindles, 400 looms making sheetings. Located 
mac nes re practically rand new an in the South 
& ‘. n first ; - = er ee M No. 53—Spinning and Weeving, Mill, 16,000 spindles, 100 looms handling hosiery and 

pply VANI' : t SILK MILLS s underwear yarns from 8s to 20s. Located in the South 
Reading, Pa P. Oo. Box 1216 Providence, R. 1. No. 70—Spinning and Weaving Mill, 20,300 spindles, 550 looms making sheetings and 


FOR SALE 
1—Altemus, 30. spindle 
machine 
1—Altemus, 12 end, 6” drum Spooler. 
2—Altemus, Jack Spoolers for 32” spools. 


1—Worcester, Jack Spooler for 40’’ spools 


weft winding 


with compressor. 1 Sample piece dye kettle. Property No. 110—Woolen Spinning and Weaving Mill, & sets, 30 looms. Located in New England 
Address Adv. 586, Textile World Add Ad S85. Textile World No. 119—Woolen Yarn Mill, 5 sets. Located in Middle Atlantic States. 
34 Fourth Ave., New York. - eee ee eee eee Ae No. 123—Worsted Weaving Mill, 230 looms. Located in New England 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
of all Mill 


kinds Supplies, 











FOR SALE 
1 Kenyon, 8 string washer, bronze 
fitted, good as new. 
4 Piece dye kettles, 8 and 12 string. 











JACQUARDS WANTED 
100 Crompton & Knowles 644 hook 


ZAZ 4 
ooo ° 


cS 
° 


drills. Located in the South. 
71—Spinning Mill, 
Atlantic States 
75—Spinning and Weaving Mill, 20,000 spindles 
79—Narrow Fabric plant 
99—Spinning and Weaving 
and varns. 
100—Spinning and Weaving Mill, 
Located in the South. 


located in New England 
plant, 16,600 spindles, 
Located in the South 


14,000 spindles. 


Woolen Mills: 


No. 


147—Woolen Yarn Mill, 14 sets, making 


Located in Middle Atlantic States. 


149—Woolen Mill, 10 sets, 40 looms. 
150—Woolen Yarn Mill, 
154—Worsted Mill, 

162—Woolen Blanket 
167—Worsted Mill, 100 looms. Located 
168—Worsted Mill, 35 looms. Located in New En 
170—Woolen Spinning and Weaving Mill, 5 sets, 


8 sets. Located in Canad 


Mill, 6 sets, 30 looms. 


carpet, 


loo 
300 
. 350 


Located in Canada. 


50 looms with equipment to balance. 


gland. 


30 looms. 


13,000 spifidies handling 30s to 40s yarn. 


450 


ms, 


looms 


looms 


blanket 


Located in New England 
Located in New Englan 
in New England. 


Located in New England 


Tocated in the Middle 


Located in the South 
making Canton flannel! 


making print-cloths. 


and upholstery yarns 





: jacquards, double lift, double cylin- bat e190, 
Motors, Boilers, etc. der. Must be in first class condi Knitting Mills: 
i tion. Property No. 209—74 Acme & mente. 2/0 needle machines, 94-176 needle machines for making half 
> Ln UEG J > a is : ‘ : aie z. ose. Located in the South. 
C. L. UPCHL R¢ H & SONS NIAGARA TEXTILE COMPANY, No. 211—20 tables of knitting machinery with equipment to balance. Located in New 
Athens, Georgia Lockport, N. Y England 















No 


No. 
No 


213—Scott & Williams B3 footers, 3% 
man, 3% in. 220 to 4% in. 300 needle. 
Equipment to balance. 
227—1 Spring needle and 30 
2% in. 138 


231—15 Banner knitters to 3% in. 


in.-112 needle to 3% in.-160 needle. 


15 Wild 


18 Standard B3-3% in.-132 needle 
Located in the South. 
latch needle knitting machines. 


Located in the 


to 180 needle. 


WANTED NAPPING MACHINE Wanted striper ribbers. Equipment to balance. Located in the Middle Atlantic States 
and FELTER for Cotton Piece good No. 234—2-130, 3-120, 1-110 needle, 42 gauge Banner knitters, 2-240, 3-195 needle, 36 cyl- 
aia ae goods. inder Brinton Ribbers. Located in Middle Atlantic States. 

State maker's name, size of rolls, how A ROYLE AUTOMATIC LACER No. 238—20 Standard B knitters, 136 to 138 needle, 3% in., 
many rolls, type bearings, condition, Ribbers for above knitters. Equipment to balance. Loc 

yhere « se ( : lowes . No. 241—2! : i chi 
wie, San"be"Sten "and tane owen’ | | 400 and 600 Hook Capacity. me oe Se ee ee 

_> ag : e 
Address ADV. 618, Textile World, Address Adv. 608, Textile World, Me, 1-9 eee See ee ee ee 1 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 334 Fourth Avenue, New York. No 


ee! 


Business Opportunities 




































No. 


Silk Plants: 





De Sr oe ee aS 
ig Ye SAE LES NOSES Sa Z Gal 
Wy, Se Acr.. SoS at 3 
PE Nie Es Os 
Ufa TS ex SUS = F A ) = 5 A 
1 
; { 
; a 
f 
- | 
7 da. 
h 
‘ South | 
5 - 3 Wildman 2 speed 
. 23 together with 7 Brinton 
sted in the South. 
k 12 sewing machines. Equipment to 
\ 16 to 28 ga. Equipment to 
e 
253—50-220 needie Banner knitting machines, 3% in. cylinder, 28 gauge. Located in 
the South 
254—22 Scott & Williams B3 Footers, 10 Wildman ribbers. Equipment to balance 
located in the Middle Atlantic States. 
414—Silk Plant, 4-180 in. Tricot machines, equipment to balance. Located in the Middle | 
Atlantic States 
415—Silk Plant, 160 looms, equipment to balance. in the Middle Atlantic 
States 
416—Silk Plant, 200 looms with equipment to balance. Located in Middle Atlantic 


Business Opportunities Property No. 
No. Located 
No. 
States. 
No. 417—Silk Plant, 315 looms. Equipment to balance Located in New England 
No. 419—Silk Plant, 60 looms, equipment to balance Located in Middle Atlantic States 
F i B R E SILK JERSE No. 420—-Silk Throwing Plant, 29 twisting and 26 spinning machines. All necessary equip 
-_ CLO { H ment Located in Middle Atlantic States 
No. 421—Silk Throwing Plant, 17 twisting and 2 spinning machines, all necessary equip 


F 0 R U N D E R Ww E A R ment. Locate] in the Middle Atlantic States 
WENSLEY AND ALTMAN ii Vacant Properties: 
s S ng Agents for Fourth Ave Preperty No. 605—150,000 sq. ft. Leeated in Pennsylvania | 
ALTMAN KNITTED FABRI M c ea No. 608—50,000 sq. ft. Located in Massachusetts | 
L1¢ 11] New York City ‘ 5 . 5 
K ' No. 614—15,000 sq. ft. Located in New York State. | 
No. 616—22.080 sq. ft. Located in Maine 
No. 625—18,724 sq. ft Located im Khode Island 
No. 629—128,330 sq. ft. Loeated in Pennsylvania | 
No. 630—7.200 sq. ft. Located in South Carolina 
: see > No. 637—125.100 sq. ft. Located in Massachusetts. 
GALVESTON rO THE UNDERWEAR TRADE No. 638—Vacant Property located in Massachusetts 
’ TEXAS . . No. 646—10,000 sq. ft. Located in Canada. | 
Fibre Silk Jersey Cloth No. 647—Vacant Property located in New Jersey. 
No. 648—15,000 sq. ft. Located in Rhode Island 


(2nd Port in the VU. S. A.) 


Plain and Fancy 









has an opening for a textile mill: LUBINETTE KTG. MILLS : 
Se et ae ee | WRITE US YOUR WANTS. WE HAVE MANY MORE GOING MILLS = 
ial center; favorable distribution S44 West Twenty-tirst St, N.Y. City AND VACANT PROPERTIES LISTED. = 
by rail and water. This Chamber = 
»f Commerce will actively support co- 
the right kind of a_ proposition. REPRESENTATIVE WANTED BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE COMPANY | 
Write for information on the In Chicago and vicinity for High Grade ° | 
textile industry. line of Shaker and Jumbo Knit aalian Mill Property Department 






BUSINESS MANAGER, CHAMBER and Sport Conte. 334 Fourth Avenue New York City 
OF COMM E RCE, Address Adv. 621, Textile World, 
Galveston, Texas 334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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, | (MAW MT i) i 
a ih iit ‘i Nh njuries from splintering, 
s it) i \ Wi . e . 
: = bie = Nh ra Us breaking, fraying, spool heads 
. : —\ = ' | ul i Lui! Pik | i are entirely avoided when 


you equip with 





. (Ofc fi i 
. Juicanize 
. ‘Fibre 


pools 










@@P the spool, press downward on head of 
ool with palrrefhand. Then you will avoid 
most ofthe splinters, Which are on the edge. 





Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 
protect your employees, eliminate 
spool wastes and increase your pro- 


duction. Send for booklet written 











from the mill man’s standpoint. 

ip 

| Unconditional Guarantee 

| Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 

are unconditionally guaranteed. 
LS 

N.Y Also manufacturers of high grade wooden spools of every description 32 So. Church St. 

ty a Charlotte, N. C. 





, : 
| ‘ Southern Office: 
Box 3, Johnson City , ‘ | 
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IN THE CANNON MILLS 





Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 





Cannon Mills, York Plant 











Ju 
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—the largest towel making 
plant in the world 


One Dozen Cannon Towels 
are Finished Every Second 
on Butterworth Machinery 


Perhaps the following facts and figures will help in acquiring a mental picture which 
will give you an idea of the greatness of the output of the Cannon Mills at Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 

The yearly finished products of these mills would fill a freight train 12 miles long, of 
about 1,800 cars, each car carrying 15,000 pounds of towels. 


To supply the material of which these towels are made, the Cannon Company spins 
20 miles of yarn per second-—enough toencircle the world 30 times every working 
day. To produce the raw cotton used in spinning this yarn requires the entire crop 


of 4,000 fifty-acre farms. 


The yarn, all used in Cannon Towels, would reach 200,000,000 miles or to the sun 


and back. The towels, if sewed end to end, would form a band 75,000 miles in length, 
or enough to belt the earth three times. 


Finally, enough towels bearing this trade mark (Saeken) are made every year 


in the Cannon Mills and Sesishod on Butter worth Machinery to supply a towel to every 
man, woman and child in the United States. 


* 


We are glad that Butterworth Machinery has a part in this gigantic production. 
Proof of how well and how efficiently this machinery has performed under all con. 
ditions is in the fact that as the Cannon Manufacturing Company has grown 
and more Butterworth Machines have been added, until today they are 
producing fifty different finishes. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


more 
being used in 


Providence, Office: Canadian Representative: 


Turks Head Building 


Greenville, S. C.,. Office: 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada ‘ sti 
W. J. Westaway Company Woodside Building 









Cannon Mills, 


Concord Plant 


ACHING 
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Worth Brothers 
Woolen Mills, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Results Count 


Many textile manufacturers have found 
that Westinghouse-planned industrial 


Extractor for the Textile Trade 


The Humatic appeals to progressive 
mill men who appreciate mechanical 








and electrical engineering progress. 
Its many improvements electric 
brake, mechanical automatic timers, 
automatic safety doors, swinging 
curb principle — are of tremendous 
value and insure years of uninter- 
rupted service. 


The Humatic automatic extractor 
can replace your old style equipment 
and show a saving — not to mention 
the complete protection it provides 
for the operator. It is a profitable 
investment an done well worth inves- 
tigating. IW rite for bulletins. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Specialty Dept. D. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Extractor 
SmTextile Trade 





lighting yields most satisfactory divi- 
dends. 


RLM reflectors equipped with Westing- 
house Mazda Lamps provide efficient 
mill lighting. 


Effective lighting makes for order and 
cleanliness in the mills, creates more 
satisfactory working conditions, decreases 
the number of accidents, gives greater 
production with the same labor cost and 
lessens spoilage. 


The Westinghouse Illuminating Engi- 
neering Bureau will gladly plan an 
installation that will give your mills the 
most effective lighting. 


Write the nearest Westinghouse office 
today. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH ST. 





anadian Representative: Southern Representative: 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing, and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 


YOUR ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 





4—-BURNER GAS SINGER 








TEXTILE WORLD 


ma 


SOCKET PIPE AND FITTINGS 


Clear Colors 


Did it ever occur to you that 
your failure to secure abso- 
lutely clear colors in the fin- 
ished fabric might be caused 
by careless handling of dye- 
stuffs? 


Containers that are not acid- 
proof are not only affected by 
strong dyes, but, in turn, they 
affect the dyes. The injury is 
seldom enough to cause the 
rejection of the finished prod- 
uct but it stands as a barrier 
against obtaining that beauti- 
ful, clear, color effect that is 
the aim of every boss dyer 


Why take a chance? The only 
safe way is to use acid-proof 
containers. Those made of 
Chemical Stoneware ARE 
acid-proof. 


Tell us how you now handle 
your corrosive liquids and how 
MUCH you handle and we 
will make some recommenda- 
tions without obligating you 
in the least. 


ACID-PROOF 


Pot—made in sizes 
from 2% gal. to 


$50 gal. 


Pitcher—made — in 
sizes from 1 pint 
to 6 gal. 


Faucet—made in 
great variety of 
styles in sizes 
ranging from = “x 
to 4-inch bore 


STONEWARE 


ZzENERAL 
SERAMICS-E” 


50 CHURCH ST. 


New York City 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Acid-Proof 


Clay Products for the Chemical and Allied Industries 














COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 


INCLUDING THE 


IMPROVED CRIGHTON OPENER 


The superior cleaning qualities of this type of 
Opener, for working medium and low-grade cottons, 
have been recognized by many of the leading cotton 
manufacturers in this country. 

In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the 
harsh treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a 
larger percentage of foreign matter is removed from 
the cotton than by other methods. 

Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Crightons in a line. 

We build these machines with Spiral Gear, direct 
3elt or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





June 28, 192 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 
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Saco-Lowell Weaver's Knot Tyer (34 Actual Size) 


WEAVER’S KnNnoTS 


IMPROVE QUALITY OF GOODS 
INCREASE PRODUCTION ON LOOM OR KNITTING MACHINE 
REDUCE COST IN WEAVING OR KNITTING 
FEWER GOODS MADE SECONDS 


The Saco-Lowell Weaver’s Knot Tyer is strong and rugged, com- 
pact and light, weighing only 5'2 ounces. It is simple and positive 
in operation, tying a perfect weaver’s knot. An essential instrument 
for quality goods. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate the knot tyer upon request. 





SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
| Federal Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE MEXICAN OFFICE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. AVENIDA REFORMA 334 WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD 
BRANCH SOUTHERN OFFICE APARTADO 84 235 BEAVER HALL HILL 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA PUEBLA, PUEB. MEXICO MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Rush Orders 


We always have space reserved on the manufacturing schedule of 


some of our mills for rush orders. 


This is one point in our service to customers that is made possible 
by the production facilities of six large mills manufacturing a stand- 
ardized product of uniform quality. 


No order is too large for us to handle promptly and efficiently. 


The location of our mills at various shipping points on separate 
transportation systems reduces the possibility of inconvenience some- 
times caused by strikes, fires, delays of railroads, etc. 


We are able to guarantee Dependable Service. It is not necessary 
for you to buy in different places in order to have the protection of 
several sources of supply. When you order from us you actually 


have six independent sources of supply. 


Atlas Plywoed Packing Cases save freight, give greater protection, 


make a better appearance and cost less. 


Ask us for further details about our product and our service. 


Atlas Plywood Corporation 


PARK SQ. BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Box Shook in New England 
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WM. SMITH & BROS., Ltd. 


Brussels and Wilton Carpet Loom 








Made in various reed spaces, from 5 4 up to 16/4, 2 and 3-shot. 
Unexcelled Wire Motion, requiring very little attention. 


This firm makes all kinds of Carpet, Rug, Upholstery, Plush and 
Velvet Looms, etc. 


Write for details. 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 


19-21-23 So. Second St... PHILADELPHIA 746 Summer St., BOSTON 


Importer of Textile Machinery 


Agent for the United States and Canada for 


TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & Co., Leeds, England Wo. SMITH & BROS., LTD., Heywood, England 
Wool Combing Machinery Carpet and Plush Weaving Machinery 

HALL & STELLS, LTD., Keighley, England STEPHEN COTTON & Co., LTD., Belfast, Ireland 
Drawing, Spinning and Twisting Flax, Hemp, Jute Machinery 


Bradford and French Systems ; , 
. BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. Co., LTD., Bradford, England 
KNOWLES & Co., Bradford, England Steel Pins for Circles, Fallers, etc. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery 
7 & , y LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING Co., LTD., Leeds, England 
GEORGE HODGSON, LTD., Bradford, England Raw Stock, Top and Yarn Dyeing Machinery 
Cloth Weaving Machinery (For United States only) 


THEWLIS & CO., LTD., Huddersfield, England. 
(Successors to Thewlis, Sellers & Co.) 
Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, etc. 
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ROGERS FIBRE Co., 1.227% NEW YORK 1024 Filbert Stree 
© 121 Beach Street 78 Fifth Avenue PHILADELPHIA 








Allis-Chalmers Loom Motors for 
individual drive are designed 
especially for this class of service. 


They are totally enclosed, thereby 
eliminating any trouble for dirt or 
lint getting into the motor; equipped 
with waste packed bearings, mini- 
mizing the required attention; have 
tapered shaft for the ready mount- 
ing and dismounting of pinions and 
are arranged for conduit connections. 
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PURE 


HE word “pure” as applied to oils conveys 

with it the thought that the oil which is 

pure is not adulterated; that the manufacturer 

of the oil resorts to no questionable business 
practices. 


But the oil business is a queer game. It is thor- 
oughly possible for a manufacturer to send out 
oils which are, so far as he knows, pure in 
every detail, but which are as inferior as if they 
were purposely adulterated. 

For the finished product to be pure it is neces- 
sary that the raw materials from which it is 
manufactured shall be pure and it requires ex- 
perience, knowledge, skill and an efficient or- 


ganization to insure the purchase of pure raw 
materials. 


We engaged a departmental production manager 
who had formerly worked for another oil manu- 
facturer. He claimed that our cost of a certain 
product was higher than the cost at his former 
place. 


We investigated and we found that the difference 
in the cost was in the cost of the tallow. But 
in spite of our higher cost and correspondingly 
higher selling price it was a well-known fact that 
we were selling more of the product. We cred- 
ited this to the fact that our product was su- 
perior in quality. But nevertheless we could not 
accommodate ourselves to paying a higher price 
for tallow, particularly as we were by far the 
larger quantity buyer. 


Further investigation showed that our competi- 
tor was not buying tallow at all, but a fleshing 
grease which was sold to him as tallow, but 
which is inferior in every way for the purpose. 


There is sold throughout the country, “job lots 
of oils” which, for the most part, have no par- 
ticular identity. They are always sold at a cut 
price and usually by brokers. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


There is always a tale which goes with these 
job lots. They are represented to be: “Of the best 
quality, but the manufacturer has his tanks full 
and wants to dispose of this lot so as to make 
room in his tanks for oil that is in process of 
manufacture.” “The manufacturer is hard pressed 
for ready cash and desires to turn this limited 
amount into cash.” “The manufacturer made 
an error and ran a little black oil into the tank, 
which accounts for the oil being a little off color, 
otherwise the oil is all right.” 


These are all stock arguments made to catch 
the ignorant. The oils respond to the necessary 
laboratory tests, but laboratory tests in them- 
selves mean nothing, if the raw material from 
which the oil is manufactured and the process 
of manufacture are not known. 


In this manner asphaltum base oils are palmed 
off as paraffine base oils; slaughter house grease 
oils are palmed off as lard oils; mustard seed 
or rape seed compounds as pure neat’s-foot oil; 
paraffine compounds as stearine; and so on 
without end. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. have been in business nine 
years more than a half-century and in all that 
time they have never purchased a single job lot 
of oil. 


The oils and greases which enter into the 
Houghton Products are all made expressly for 
them on specifications, from known raw stocks, 
by known processes, by reliable concerns, other- 
wise the specifications would amount to nothing. 


The purity of the Houghton Products is 
guaranteed not only by the morality of the Com- 
pany, but by the purity of the raw materials. 


It is not uncommon for even the proper raw 
materials to turn rancid or otherwise change in 
stock. The Houghton Products are protected 
from this contingency by the most stringent 
system of testing all products, not only when 
purchased, but before being used and in each 
distinct stage of process of manufacture. 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOUGHTON 


OILS and LEATHERS for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Individual Motor Drive 
for Roving Frames— 


A New Development by Westinghouse 


FTER months of practical experiments 
under actual conditions in the field, 
Westinghouse engineers have amply dem- 
onstrated the success of individual motor 
drive for roving frames. This effects the 
same manifold advantages obtained from 
individual drive on spinning and twisting 
frames. 


We welcome the opportunity to present the details 
of Westinghouse Individual Motor Drive to mill 
owners, superintendents, and engineers. Ask our 
nearest district office for this information, and for as- 
sistance in the improvement of your driving methods. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 









INDIVIDUAL 
MOTOR DRIVE 
FOR 
ROVING FRAMES 


consists of the Westing- 
house Waste Packed Bear- 
ing Textile Motor with the 
correct torque require- 
ments; and either the ship- 
per-operated manual start- 
ing switch, or the magnetic 
across-the-line starter with 
the shipper-operated mas- 
ter switch. A silent chain, 
or gears are used as the 
drive between the motor 
and the frame. 
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Woodside Cotton Mills, 115,200 spindles. Started in 1902 with 10,000 spindles 


A record of successive growth. 


The Woodside Group 
of Cotton Mills 


HE successive growth of the Woodside Cotton Mills from the 

modest start of a single mill with but 10,000 spindles, to the 
present group of mills ranked among the eight largest of the South, 
is an outstanding record in the textile industry. 


The Woodside Group of Cotton Mills includes mills at Greenville, 
Fountain Inn, Simpsonville, Easley and Liberty, South Carolina, 
with a total of 227,928 ring spindles. 


Since its inception in 1902, the Woodside Cotton Mills Company, 
Incorporated, has remained a client of this organization of 
Engineers. 


The broad range of engineering experience of this staff is at your 
service. Without obligation to you, write for an appointment 
with a member of this organization, who will confer with you at 
your convenience. 


Interesting. new and revised editions of “Picks to the Minute” 
on the textile industry — “Factories for the Future” and other 
Sirrine booklets will also be sent upon request. 


J. E. SIRRINE @& COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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THE BRIDGE TO SATISFACTION 


Why does the International Salt Company work unceasingly to give 
satisfaction in service as well as in product? 

Because it realizes that prompt deliveries of pure salt in any required 
quantity are necessary to the effectiveness of industrial processes. 


When you order International Salt we meet the implied obligation of service. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Salt Company, Inc. 


SCRANTON PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 2 Rector Street 





L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER, Inc. 
Engineers, Machinists, Sheet Metal Workers 


Designers and Manufacturers of 






Special Machinery and Equipment 





Send us your inquiries for your requirements 
for Shop Equipment made of Sheet Metals 






Spel Tanks, Cars, Tables, Stacks, 
Teton es Breechings, Cans, 
Lipa Riveted Pipe 
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Main Office 






154 Ogden Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 50 Cliff Street 
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High Quality Chemicals 
For the Textile Mill 


Dow Purified Carbon Tetrachloride 99.7% 


HIS remarkable solvent and cleaner readily dissolves 

oils, fats, greases, resins and many other substances 
which put too large a percentage of textile products into 
the pile of “seconds.” 
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Since Carbon Tetrachloride cleans without residue odor 
you need no longer look upon the grease spot as the great 
destroyer, if you have Carbon Tetrachloride available. 
This effective solvent is non-inflammable, too, and, there- 
fore, may be used without risk of fire. It may be recovered 
easily for use over and over as it is a single chemical body 
and does not separate upon fractional distillation. Shipped 
in 5, 10, 55 and 110 gallon drums or in tank cars. Prices 
on application. 
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Dow Caustic Soda 76% 
In Solid Form Packed in 730 pound drums. 


In Flake Form, 25 and 50 pound tins, also in 100 and 350 
pound drums. 


eres 
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Let us estimate on your requirements. 


i i crvstals 30—33 % 
Dow Sodium Sulphide Crystals 30—33'/ Dow Indigo, Midlend Vat Bluce 


ee 






Packed in 450 pound drums. and Ciba Blues 

A steady supply of these chemicals, unexcelled shipping are a ee “ 
ie * oc =~ . . are avaliable 1rough our se ng Agents, 

facilities and the well-known DOW policy of service should Ciba Company, Inc., New York City, and 


induce your inquiries. Ciba Branches in Boston, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, Providence and Columbus, Ga. 









PP eerie) 


This organization supplies a large volume of technical and 
industrial chemicals and is in a position to aid you by con- 
fidential experiment in its completely equipped research 
laboratories. 
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Branch Sales Offices, 
[ GH 90 West St., New York City. Second and Madison Sts., Saint Louis. 
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Prompt Deliveries 


ie selecting a dependable source of supply of Alkali 

and Bleach, you will want to know the location of 
the producer’s plants and his shipping and distributing 
facilities. 


Our works at Niagara Falls has direct connection 
with eight United States and Canadian trunk-line rail- 
roads. Its favorable position is an assurance of prompt 
shipments under all conditions. 


Our Saltville, Va., plant is situated on the Norfolk 
and Western Railway, 37 miles from the line of the 
Southern Railway at Bristol, Va.-Tenn. It is the logical 
source of supply for all Southern consumers of Soda 
products, both from a standpoint of prompt deliveries 
and of lower freight charges. 


In addition to the superior shipping facilities at 
both our plants, we maintain warehouse stocks in the 
principal cities of the country for the supply of small 
consumers and for emergency use of car-load buyers. 


Sac MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yizc 


25 WEST 43 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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In This Issue 


IRST hand impressions of conditions in the Polish tex- 
tile industry are given by Capt. Godfrey L. Carden in 
a series of two articles prepared exclusively for TEXTILE 
Wortp. The first article, published in this issue, is a general 
survey of the situation, based on visits to textile plants and 
interviews with prominent operators in Lodz. The second 
article, which will appear in a coming issue of TEXTILE 
Wor p, describes a tour of inspection through the Scheibler 
& Grohman group of six mills. 
* * * 
7”. the article “Tin-Weighting Skein Silk and Piece 
Goods.”” H. R. Tisdale shows how cleanliness and the 
careful working of the material prevent later difficulties. 
The effect of variations in temperature are also discussed 
with other matters that affect the unformity of results. 
* * * 


HE annual report of Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials is published in this issue 
The report was submitted to the society following a meet- 
ing of Committee D-13 at Atlantic City this week. This 


committee has worked hard for years in the development of 
standard specifications and test methods in the textile field, 
and it is gradually broadening its scope to include, other 
than mechanical fabrics, on which it concentrated at the start. 
* * * 
NE of the results of the Personnel Department, a fea- 
ture started by TexTILE Wor_p a few months ago, 
has been the more frequent use of “exchanges” by textile 
house organs. This department, appearing in the current 
issue, extracts particularly noteworthy items from mill pub- 
lications and offers the house organ editor an opportunity to 
reprint some of the things his contemporaries are saying. 
* . * 


a: a installment of “Oil and Leather Cloths,” by 

James Cox, Jr., which is printed in this issue, 
classifies oe uses of impregnated cloth by industries. An 
impressive list is given which shows the very broad applica- 
tion of such materials. In his conclusions, the author points 
out that the base fabrics can be improved by the cotton 
cloth manufacturer working in conjunction with the leather 
cloth producer. 
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Crompton an Kannlen ‘Siu equip- 
ped silk looms at The Stewart Silk 
Company, Easton, Pa. 





Cotton broad looms of the Hopedale 
Manufacturing Co., equipped with 
Hyatt bearings, at The Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, Biddeford, Me. 
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Hopedale Hyatt equipped 90” sheeting 
looms at The Gambrill and Mellville 
Mills, Bessemer City, N 


Eleven Years Service— 


A Good Beginning 
For Hyatt Loom Bearings 


In 1913 a battery of Hyatt bearing equipped 
looms was installed in a large mill, where 
they have been in continuous operation ever 
since. 


Not one of the Hyatt bearings in this instal- 
lation has ever failed, nor has it ever been 
necessary to replace one of them. Just an- 
other link in the chain of evidence on the 
durability of Hyatt roller bearings. 


These bearings perform with the same com- 
plete satisfaction in all classes of looms, elim- 
inating repairs and adjustments, increasing 
production and cutting operating costs. 


A new illustrated bulletin covering the ap- 
plication of Hyatt bearings to all classes of 
textile machinery is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Write for a copy. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK HUNTINGTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 





